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THE SCENE OF WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 





THE chief and central feature of the great Centennial 
Celebration was, of course, the exercises at the Treas- 
ury Building, corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, at 
ten o'clock on the morning of April 30th, on the spot 
and at the same hour that George Washington was inau- 
gurated President a hundred years ago. Everything 
else, the parades, naval,military and civic, the Loan Exhi- 
bition of Historical Portraits and Relics, the religious ser- 
vices, the Banquet and the Ball, all these are adjuncts and 
acces-ories to the crowning event of all, that which spe- 
cially commemorates, in time and place, and by the pres- 
ence and assistance of his last successor in the Presiden- 
tial office, the inauguration of George Washington one 
hundred years ago. Altho we go to press before the 
event, we are able to favor our readers, by the kindness 
of the Centennial Committee and the speakers, with an 
almost complete report of the literary exercises. The 
address of President Harrison we shall be obliged to give 
next week. 





ADDRESS. 


BY ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON LITERSRY EXERCISES. 








Fellow Citizens:;One hundred years ago, on this spot, 
George Washingten, as First President of the United 
States, took his oath of office upon the Holy Bible. That 
sacred volume is here to-day, silently attestin ¢g the basis 
upon which our nation was constructed and the depend- 
ence of our People upon Almighty God. Inthe words, 
then, of one of the founders of the Government, * with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude to our Sover-ign Bene- 
factor for granting to us existence, for continuing it to the 
present period, and for accumulating on us blessings 
spiritual and temporal through life, may we with fervor 
beseech him so to continue them as best to promote his 
glory and our welfare.” 

The Rev. Ri-hard S. Storrs will utter the Invocation. 


PRAYER. 





BY RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


ALMIGHTY Gop, most merciful Father, who art infinite 
in wisdom, sovereign in power, and whose are the eternal 
years: in penitence and with reverence we offer before Thee 
our humble supplication, remembering in our low estate 
that the Heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, and that 
Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory. 

With contrite confession we acknowledge our sins, of 
heart and of life, with which Thou art most justly dis- 
pleased, and entreat Thy forgiveness through Him whom 
Thou hast exalted with Thy right band to be a Prince and a 
Saviour. Accept, we beseech Thee, the requests and 
thanksgivings which we offer in His name; give us an heart 
to love and to fear Thee: and both now and ever, in what- 
soever frailty of body or of mind, may we find in Thee re- 
course and succor. 

We give praise and homageto Thy great name for the 
favor Thou didst show to our fathers aforetime, when they 
dwelt as strangers ina wide land, when this city was a 
little one, and few mep in it; that they looked unto Thee 
and were lightened, and their faces were not ashamed; that 
tho they went through fire and through water Thou 
broughtest them out into a wealthy place; and that, by 
Thy help, from dependence and fear they were quickly ex- 
alted to dominion and honor. 

Especially we thank Taee for those whe by wisdom, by 
constancy and by valor were Thy ministers to the people, 
conducting them out of peril into peace, leading them in 
the paths which Thou hast ordainel to large prosperity 
and a secure freedom. Through Thy preparation came 
the captains and counselors, whose dust we guard with 
affectionate honor, while the nation which they served has 
become their memorial. 

Most of all, on this day, we give thanks and praise for 
him whom Thou in Thy providence didst set forth to be 
the leader of our leaders in council and in arms, and the 
easample for all who follow in his high office. For his pa- 
tience and courage which never failed, and his foreseeing 
wisdom which was not dimmed, for the stedfastness of 

spirit, sustained upon Thee, which sank beneath no weig ht 





of burdens, the maguaoimous serenity which disaster could 
not shake nor ary successes unduly exalt, we reuder to 
Thee homage and laud; for bis majestic fidelity to an un- 
surpassed trust, his reverent faith in Thy Word and in 
Thee. We bless Thee that through the gifts and grace 
with which Thou didst endue him his name remains for 
us, as for our fathers, a banner of light, to the luster of 
which the nations turn. Make us worthy partakers of the 
fruit of bis labors, munificent ip blessing, whose fame is 
henceforth in all the earth. 

Behold, we beseech Thee, with Thy merciful favor the 
bation which Thou didst thus plant and protect, setting it 
in the place which Thou hast prepared, and multiply it 
with largeincrease. Thou hast given it riches of silver and 
gold, and made it possessor of a land of abundance, whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose rock flow rivers of 
oil. In its plentiful fields the year is crowned with 
the joy of harvest, within its borders are all pleasant 
fruits, and its harbors exult in the tribute of the seas. 
Thou hast given it wise and equal laws, for the home- 
born and the stranger, ordinances of justice, a government 
which has been to it, in successive generations, fora name 
and a praise. May it equally inherit the blessings of Thy 
grace and partake of Thy righteousness. In obedience to 
Thy will, and in reverence for Thy truth, may its liberties 
abide on the surest foundations. In faith unfeigned, and 
with joyful homage, may it offer to Thee its sacrifice of 
praise, and in all coming time find happiness and hope in 
Thy benediction. 

Regard with Thy favor, and crown with Thy blessing, 
Thyservant, the President of the United States, with all who 
have part in the enactment of law or its just execution. 
Speak unto them from the cloudy pillar of the great ex- 
ample which this day recalls. May they so use authority 
as those who themselves must give account. Give them 
wisdom to carry into prosperous effect designs conceived in 
equity and love, that by virtue and knowledge they may 
obtain a good renown, and that under their governance the 
people may dwell throughout our coasts in friendship and 
hope; and when Thou hast guided them by Thy counsel on 
earth receive them, we pray Thee, to Thy heavenly glory. 

O Thou, who hast made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, appointing their 
times and the bounds of their habitation, and who art ever 
the author of peace and lover of concord, remember in Thy 
mercy all kindreds of mankind, with them that have office 
and rule among them. Thou art lifting the gates and 
opening the doors between the peoples, that the King of 
Glory may come in. Before the brightness of Thy benign 
light cause confusion and darkness to flee away. For op- 
pression give freedom; for anxiety and fear, give glad ex- 
pectation; and in place of enmity, jealousy and strife, 
establish the nations in the quietness of confidence and the 
fellowship of love, till the peace of the world shall flow 
like a river, and its righteousness as the waves of the sea. 

“Our Father, whoart in heaven: Haliowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses. as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation: but deliver us from 
evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. AMEN.” 


THE VOW OF WASHINGTON. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





THE sword was sheathed: in April’s sun 

Lay green the fields by Freedom won; 
And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States. 


O City sitting by the Sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke ; 
The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-echoing balls, 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. Paul's! 


How felt the land in every part 

The strong throb of a nation’s heart, 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 

That vow the sleep of centuries stirred ; 
In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom’s great experiment. 


Could it succeed ? Of honor sold 

And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournfal past, 
Was the longdream of ages true at last ? 





Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude! 


His rule of justice, order, peace, 

Made possible the world’s release ; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
Andrule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just; 


That Freedom generous is, but strong 

In hate of fraud and selfish wrong, 
Pretense that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And law!ess license masking in her guise. 


Land of his love! with one glad voice 

Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A century’s suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet. 


And still, we trust, the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag with ail its added stars 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars! 


Lo ! where with patient toil he nursed 

And trained the new-set plant at first, 
The widening branches of a stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 


And in its broad and sheltering shade, 

Sitting with none to make afraid, 
Were we now silent, through each mighty limb, 
The winds of heaven would sing the praise of him. 


Our first and best !—his ashes lie 

Bereath his own Virginian sky. 
Forgive, forget, O true and just and brave, 
The storm that swept above thy sacred grave ! 


For, ever in the awful strife 

And dark hours of the nation’s life, 
Through the fierce tumult pierced his warning word, 
Their father’s voice his erring children heard ! 


The change for which he prayed aud sought 
In that sharp agony was wrought: 

No partial interest draws its alien line 

’Twixt North and South, the cypress and the pine! 


One people now, all doubt beyond, 

His name shall be our Union-bond ; 
We lift our bands to Heaven, and here and now, 
Take on our lips the old Centennial vow. 


For rule and trust must needs be ours ; 

Chooser and chosen both are powers 
Equal in service as in rights ; the claim 
Of Duty rests on each and all the same. 


Then let the sovereign millions, where 
Our banner floats in sun and air, 
From the warm palm-landsto Alaska’s cold, 
Repeat with us the pledge a century old! 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, MASs. 


ORATION. 





BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 





WE celebrate to-day the Centenary of our Nationality. 
One hundred years ago the United States began their ex- 
istence. The powers of government were assumed by the 
Peopleof the Republic, and they became the sole source of 
authority. The solemn ceremonial of the first inaugura- 
tion, the reverent oath of Washington. the acclaim of the 
multitude greeting their President, marked the most unique 
event of modern times in the development of free institu- 
tions. The occasion was not an accident, but a result. It 
was the culmination of the working out by mighty forces 
through many centuries of the problem of self-government. 
It was not the triumph of a system, the application of a 
theory, or the reduction to practice of the abstractions of 
philosophy. The time, the country, the heredity and en- 
vironment of the people, the folly of its enemies, and the 
noble courage of its friends, gave to liberty, after ages of 
defeat, of trial, of experiment, of partial success and sub- 
stantial gains, this immortal victory. Henceforth it had a 
refuge and recruiting station. The oppressed found free 
homes in this favored land, and invisible armies marched 
from it by mail and telegraph, by speech and song, by pre- 
cept and example, to regenerate the world. 

Puritans in New England, Dutchmen in New York 
Catholics in Maryland, Huguenots in South Carolina had 
felt the fires of persecution and were wedded to religious 
liberty. They had been purified in the furnace, and in high 
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debate and on bloody battle-fields had learned to sacri- 
fice all material interests and to peril their lives for human 
rights. The principles of Constitutioaal Government had 
been impressed upon them by hundreds of years of strug- 
gle, and for each principle they could point to the grave of 
an ancestor whose death attested the ferocity of the fight 
and the value of the concession wrung from arbitrary pow- 
er. They knew the limitations of authority, they could 
pledge their lives and fortunes to resist encroachments upon 
their rights; but it required the lesson of Indian massacres, 
the invasion of the armies of France from Canada, the 
tyranny of the British Crown, the seven years’ war of the 
Revolution, and the ‘ive years of chaos of the Confedera- 
tion to evolve the idea, upon which rest the power and per- 
manency of the Republic, that liberty and union are one 
and inseparable. 

The traditions and experience of the Colonists had made 
them alert to discover and quick to resist any peril to their 
liberties. Above all things, they feared and distrusted 
power. The town meeting and the Colonial Legislature 
gave them confidence in themselves, and courage to check 
the Royal Governors. Their interests, hopes and affections 
were in their several Commonwealths, and each blow by 
the British Ministry at their freedom, each attack upon 
their rights as Englishmen, weakened their love for the 
motherland and intensified their hostility to the Crown. 
But the same causes which broke down their allegiance to 
the Central Government increased their confidence in their 
respective colonies, and their faith in liberty was largely 
dependent upon the maintenance of the sovereignty of their 
several states. The farmers’ shot at Lexington echoed 
round the world, the spirit which it awakened from its 
slumbers could do and.dare and die, but it had not yet dis- 
covered the secret of the permanence and progress of free 
institutions. Patrick Henry thundered in the Virginia 
Convention, James Otis spoke with trumpet tongue and 
fervid eloquence for united action in Massachusetts, Ham- 
ilton, Jay and Clinton pledged New York to respond with 
men and money for the common cause, but their vision 
only saw a league of independent colonies. The veil was 
not yet drawn from before the vista of population and 
power, of empire and liberty, which would open with Na- 
tional Union. 

The Continental Congress partially grasped, but com- 
pletely expressed the central idea of the American Repub- 
lic. More fully than any other body which ever assembled 
did it represent the victories won from arbitrary power for 
human rights. [nthe New World it was the conservator 
of liberties secured through centuries of struggle in the 
Old. Among the delegates were the descendants of the 
men who had stood in that brilliant array upon the field of 
Runnymede, which wrested from King John Magna 
Charta, that great charter of liberty, to which Hallam, in 
the nineteenth century bears witness “ that all which had 
been since obtained is little more than a confirmation or 
commentary.” There were the grandchildren of the states- 
men who had summoned Charles before Parliament and 
compelled his assent to the Petition of Rights, which trans 
ferred power from the Crown to the Commons, and gave 
representative goverument to the English-speaking race. 
And there were those who had sprung from the iron sol- 
diers who had fought and charged with Cromwell at Naseby 
and Dunbar aud Marston Moor. Among its members were 
Huguenots, whose fathers had followed the White Plume 
of Henry of Navarre, and in au age of bigotry, intolerance 
and the deification of absolutism, had secured the great 
edict of religious liberty from French despotism, and who 
had become a people without a country, rather than sur- 
render their convictions and forswear their consciences. In 
this Congress were those whose ancestors were the country- 
men of William of Orange, the Beggars of the Sea, who 
had survived the cruelties of Alva, and broken the yoke of 
proud Philip of Spain, and who had two centuries before 
made a delaration of independence avd formed a federal 
union which were models of freedom and strength. 

These men were not revolutionists, they were tke heirs 
and the guardians of the priceless treasures of mankind. 
The British King and his Ministers were the revolution- 
ists. They were reactionaries, seeking arbitrarily to turn 
back the bands upon the dial of time. A year of doubt 
and debate. the baptism of blood upon battle- fields, where 
soldiers from every colony fought, under a common stand- 
ard, and consolidated the Continental Army, gradually 
lifted the soul and understanding of this immortal Con- 
gress to the sublime declaration: ‘‘ We, therefore, the rep- 
sentatives of the United of States of America, in General 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the World for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
name and bythe authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent States.” 

To this declaration John Hancock, proscribed and 
threatened with death, affixed a signature which bas stood 
for acentury like the pointers to the North Star in the 

firmament of freedom, and Charles Carroll, taunted that 
among many Carrolls, he, the richest man in America, 
might escape, added description and identification with 
“of Carrollton.” Benjamin Harrison, a delegate from 
Virgivia, the ancestor of the distinguished statesman and 
soldier who to-day so worthily fills the chair of Wasbiny- 
ton, voiced the unalterable determination and defiance ot 
the Congress. He seized John Hancock, upon whose head 
a price was set, in his arms, and placing bim in the Presi- 
dential Chair, said: ‘‘ We will show Mother Britain how 
little we care for her by making our President a Massachu 
setts man, whom she has excluded from pardon by public 
proclamation’’; and when they were signing the Declara- 
tion, and the slender Elbridge Gerry uttered the grim 
pleasantry, ‘‘We must hang together or surely we will 
hang separately,” the portly Harrison re-ponded with the 
more daring humor, “ [t will be all over with me ia a mo- 
ment; but you will be kicking iu the air half an bour after 
I am gone.” Thus flashed athwart the great Charter, 
or a 


which was to be for its signers a death-warrant 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


diploma of immortality, as with firm hand, high purpose, 
and undaunted resolution, they subscribed their names, 
this mockery of fear and the penalties of treason. 

The grand central idea of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was the sovereignty of the People. It relied for origi- 
nal power, not upon states or colonies, or their citizens as 
such, but recognized as the authority for nationality the 
revolutionary rights of the people of the United States. It 
stated with marvelous clearness the encroachments upon 
liberties which threatened their suppression and justified 
revolt, but it was inspired by the very genius of freedom, 
and the prophetic possibilities of united commonwealths 
covering the continent in one harmonious Republic, when 
it made the people of the thirteen colonies all Americans, 
and devolved upon them to administer by themselves and 
for themselves the prerogatives and powers wrested from 
Crown and Parliament. it condensed Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Rights, the great body of English liberties em- 
bodied in the common law and accumulated in the decis- 
ions of the courts, the statutes of the realm, and an undis- 
puted tho unwritten Constitution; but this original princi- 
ple and dynamic force of the people’s power sprang from 
these old seeds planted in the virgin soil of the New World. 

More clearly than any statesman of the period, did 
Thomas Jefferson grasp and divine the possibilities of Pop- 
ular Government. He caught and crystallized the spirit of 
free institutions. His philosophical mind was singularly 
free from the power of precedents or the chains of preju- 
dice. He had an unquestioning and abiding faith in the 
people, which was accepted by but few of his compatriots. 
Upon his famous axiom, of the equality of all men before 
the law, he constructed his system. It was the trip ham- 
mer essential for the emergency to break the links binding 
the Colonies to imperial authority, and to pulverize the 
privileges of caste. I[tinspired him to write the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and persuaded him to doubt the wis- 
dom of the powers concentrated in the Constitution. Io 
his passionate love of liberty he became intensely jealous of 
authority. He ¢estroyed the substance of royal preroga- 
tive, but never emerged from its shadow. He would have 
the states as the guardians of popular rights, and the bar- 
riers against cevtralization, and he saw in the growing 
power of the nation ever-increasing encroachments upon 
the rights of the people. For the success of the pure 
democracy which must precede Presidents and Cabinets 
and Congresses, it was perhaps providential thatits apostle 
never believed a great people could grant and still retain, 
could give and at will reclaim, could delegate and yet firm- 
ly hold the authority which ultimately created the power 
of their Republic and enlarged the scope of their own 
liberty. 

Where this master-mind halted, all stood sti'l.. The ne- 
cessity for a permanent Union was apparent; but each state 
must have hold upon the bowstring which encircled its 
throat. It was admitted that Union gave tke machinery 
required to successfully tight the common enemy; but yet 
there was fear that it might become a Frankenstein and 
destroy its creators. Thus patriotism and fear, difficulties 
of communication between distant commupities, and the 
intense growth of provincial pride and interests, led this 
Congress to frame the Articles of Confederation, happily 
termed the League of Friendship. The resuls was nota 
government, but a ghost. By this scheme the American 
people were ignored and the Declaration of Independence 
reversed. The states, by their legislatures, elected dele- 
gates to Congress, and the delegate represented the sover- 
eignty of his commonwealth. All the states had an equal 
voice without regard to their size or population. It re- 
quired the vote of nine states to pass any bill, and five 
could block the wheels of Government. Congress had none 
of the powers essential to sovereignty. It could neither 
levy taxes nor impose duties nor collect excise. For the 
support of the army and navy, for the purposes of war, for 
the preservation of its own functions, it could only call 
upon the states, but it possessed no power to enforce its 
demands. It had no President or executive authority, no 
Supreme Court with general jurisdiction, and no national 
power. Each of the thirteen states had seaports and levied 
discriminating duties against the others, and could alse 
tax and thus prohibit inter-state commerce across its ter- 
ritory. Had the Confederation been a Union instead of a 
League, it could have raised and equipped three times the 
number of men contributed by reluctant states, and con- 
quered independence without foreign assistance. This 
paralyzed Government, without strength, because it could 
not enforce its decrees; without credit, because it could 
pledge nothing for the payment of its debts; without re 
spect, because without inherent authority; would, by its 
feeble life and early death, have added another to the his- 
toric tragedies which have in many lands marked the sup- 
pression of freedom, had it not been saved by the intelli- 
gent, inherited and invincible "nderstanding of liberty by 
the people, and the genius and patriotism of their leaders. 

But, while the perils of war had given temporary 
strength to the Confederation, peace developed its fatal 
weakness. It derived no authority from the people, and 
could not appeal to them. Anarchy threatened its exist- 
ence at. home, and contempt met its representatives abroad. 
**Can you fulfill or enforce the obligations of the treaty 
on your partif we sign one with you ?”’ was the sneer of 
the Courts of the Old World to our Ambassadors. Some 
states gave a half bearted support to its demands; others 
defied them. The loss of public credit was speedily follow- 
ed by universal bavkruptcy. The wildest paantasies as- 
sumed the fore: of serious measures for the relief of the 
general distress. States passed exclusive and hostile laws 
against each other, and riot and disorder threatened the 
disintegration of society. ‘Our stock is stolen, our houses 
are plundered, our farms are raided,” cried a delegate in 
the Massachusetts Convention; ‘despotism is better than 
anarchy!” To raise four millions of dollars a year was be- 
yond the resources of the Government, and three hundred 
thousand was the limit of the loan it could secure from the 
money-lenders of Europe. Even Washington exclaimed in 
despair ; ‘‘I see one head gradually changing into thirteen: 









T see one army gradually branching into thirteen; which, 
instead of looking up to Congress as the supreme controll- 
ing power, are considering themselves as depending on 
their respective states’ And later, when independence 
had been won, the impotency of the Government wrung 
from him the exclamation: “ After gloriously and success- 
faliy contending against the usurpation of Great Britain, 
we may fall a prey to our own folly and disp am 

But even through this Cimmerian darkness shot a flame 
which illumined the coming century, and kept bright the 
beacon- fires of liberty. The architects of constitutional 
freedom formed their institutions with wisdom which fore- 
casted thefuture. They may not have understood at first 
the whole truth; but, for that which they knew, they bad 
the martyrs’ spirit and the crusaders’ enthusiasm. Tho 
the Confederation was a government of checks without 
balances and of purpose without power, the statesmen who 
guided it demonstrated often tle resistless force of great 
souls animated by the purest patriotism; and, united in 
judgment and effort to promote the common good, by lofty 
appeals and high reasoning, to elevate the masses above 
local greed and apparent self interest to their own broad 
plane. 

The most significant triumph of these moral and intel- 
lectual forces was that which secured the assent of the 
states to the limitation of their boundaries, to the grant of 
the wilderness beyond them to the General Government, 
and to the insertion in the ordinance erecting the North- 
west territories of the immortal proviso prohibiting “‘sla- 
very or involuntary servitude” within all that broad do- 
main. The states carved out of this splendid concession 
were not sovereignties which had successfully rebelled, 
but they were the children of the Union, born of the 
covenant and thrilled with its life and liberty. They be- 
came the bulwarks of nationality and the buttresses of 
freedom. Their preponderating strength first checked and 
then broke the slave power, their fervid loyalty halted and 
held at bay the spirit of state rights and secession for gen- 
erations; and when the crisis came, it was with their over- 
whelming assistance that the nation killed and buried its 
enemy. The cornerstone of the edifice whose centenary 
we are celebrating was the Ordinance of 1787. It was con- 
structed by the feeblest of Congresses, but few enactments 
of ancient or modern times have had more far-reaching 
and beneficent influence. It is oneof the sublimest para- 
doxes of history. that this weak Confederation of states 
should have welded the chain, against which, after seventy- 
four years of fretful efforts for release, its own spirit fran- 
tically dashed and died. 

The government of the Republic by a Congress of States, 
a diplomatic convention of the ambassadors of petty com- 
monwealths, after seven years’ trial, was falling asunder. 
Threatened with civil war among its members, insurrection 
and lawlessness rife within the states, foreign commerce 
ruined and internal trade paralyzed, its currency worth- 
less, its merchants bankrupt, its farms mortgaged, its 
markets closed, its labor unemployed, it was like a helpless 
wreck upon the ocean, tossed about by the tides and ready 
to be engulfed in the storm. Washington gave the warn- 
ing and called for action. [t was a voice accustomed tu 
command, but now entreating. The veteravs of the war 
and the statesmen of the Revolution stepped to the front 
The patriotism which had been misled, but had never fal- 
tered, rose above the interests of states and the jealousies 
of jarring confederates to find the basis for union. “It is 
clear to me as A, B, C,” said Washington, ‘“‘that an exten- 
sion of federal powers would make us one of the most 
happy, wealthy, respectable and powerful nations that 
ever inhabited the terrestrial globe. Without them we 
shall soon be everything which is the direct reverse. I pre- 
dict the worst consequences from a half-starved, limping 
Government, always moving upon crutches and tottering 
at every stev.”” The response of the country was the Con- 
vention of 1787, at Philadelphia. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was but the vestibule of the temple whicn this 
illustrious assembly erected. With no successful prece- 
dents to guide, it auspiciously worked out the problem of 
Constitutional Government, and of imperial power and 
home rule supplementing each other in promoting the 
grandeur of the nation and preserving tbe liberty of the 
individul. 

The deliberations of great councils have vitally affected, 
at different periods, the history of the world and the fate 
of empires; but this Congress builded, upon popular sov- 
ereignty, institutions broad enough to embrace the conti- 
nent, and elastic enough to fit all conditions of race and 
traditions. The experience of a hundred years has demon- 
strated for us the perfection of the work for ‘lefense 
against foreign foes, and for self-preservetion against dc- 
mestic insurrection, for limitless expansion in population 
and material development, and for steady growth in 1ntel- 
lectual freedom and force. Its continuing influence upon 
the welfare and destiny of the human race can only be 
measured by the capacity of man to cultivate and enjoy the 

boundless opportunities of liberty and law. The eloquent 
characterization of Mr. Gladstone condenses its merits: 
‘The American Constitution is the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.”’ 

The statesmen who composed this grat senate were 
equal to their trust. Their conclusions were the results of 
calm debate and wise concession. Their character and 
abilities were so pure and great as to command the confi- 
dence of the country for the reversal of the policy of the 
independence of the state of the power of the General Gov- 
ernment, which had hitherto been the invariable practice 
and almost universal opinion, and for the adoption of the 
idea of the nation and its supremacy. : 

Towering in majesty and influence above them all stood 
Washington, their President. Beside him was the veD- 
erable Franklin. who, tho eighty-one years of age, 
brought to the deliberations of the C mvention the unim- 
paired vigor and resources of the wisest brain. the most 
hopeful pbilosopby, and the largest experience of the times- 
Oliver Elisworth, atterward Cnief-Justice of the United 
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States, and the profoun:lest jurist in the country; Robert 
Morris, the wonderful financier of the Revolution, and 
Gouverneur Morris, the most versatile genius of his period; 
Roger Sherman, one of the most eminent of the signers of 
the Declaration of [ndependence, and John Rutledge, 
Rufus King, Elbridge Gerry, Edmund Randolph and the 
Pinckneys, were leaders of unequalled patriotism, courage, 
ability a:.d learning; while Alexande: Hamilton avd James 
Madison, as original thinkers and constructive statesmen. 
rauk amoog the im nortal few whose opiriors have for 
ages guided Mivis‘ers of State, and determined the des- 
tinies of nations. 

This great Conventiou keenly felt, and with devout and 
serene intelligence met, its tremendous responsibilities. 
It had the moral support of the few whose aspirations for 
liberty had been inspired or renewed by the triumph of the 
America Revolution, and the active hostility of every gov- 
ernment in the world. 

There were no examples to follow, and the experience of 
its members led part of them to lean toward absolute cen- 
tralization as the only refuge from the anarchy of the Con- 
federation, while the rest clung to the sovereignty of the 
states, for fear that the concentration of power would end 
in the absorption of liberty. The large states did not want 
to surrender the advantage of their position, and the 
smaller states saw the danger to their existence. The 
Leagues of the Greek cities had ended in loss of freedom, 
tyranny, conquest and destruction. Roman conquest and 
assimilation had strewn the shores of time with the 
wrecks of empires, and plunged civilization into the perils 
aud horrors of the Dark Ages. The Government of Crom- 
well was the isolated power of the mightiest man of bis 
age, without popular anthority to fill his place or the he- 
reditary principle to protect his successor. The past fur- 
nished no light for our state builders; the present was full 
of doubt aud despair. Tae future, the experiment of self- 
government, the perpetuity and development of freedom, 
almost the destiny of mankind, was in their hands. 

At this crisis the courage and confidence needed to 
originate a system weakened. The temporizing spirit of 
compromise +eized the convention with the alluring propo- 
sition of not proceeding faster than the people could be 
educated to follow. The cry: ‘‘ Let us not waste our labor 

upon conclusions which will not be adopted, but amend 
and adjourn,” was assuming startling unanimity. But 
the supreme force and majestic sense of Washington 
brought the assemblage to the lofty plane of its duty and 
opportunity. He said: ‘‘ It is too probable that no plan we 
propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful con- 
flict isto be sustained. If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair; the event is in the hands of God.” 
“1am the State,’’ said Louis the Fourteenth; but his lite 
ended in the grave of absolutism. ‘ Forty centuries look 
down upon you,” was Napoleon’s address to his army, iu 
the shadow of the Pyramids; but his soldiers saw only the 
dream of Eastern Empire vanish in blood. Statesmen and 
parliamentary leaders have sunk into oblivion or led their 
party to defeat, by surrendering their convictions to the 
passing passions of the hour; but Washington, iv this im- 
mortal speech, struck the keynote of representative obli- 
gation, aod propounded the fundamental principle of the 
purity and perpetuity of Constitutional Government. 

Freed from the limitations of its environment, and the 
question of the adoption of its work, the Convention 
erected its government upon the eternal foundations of the 
power of the people. It dismissed the delusive theory of a 
compact between independent states, and derived national 

power from the people of the United States. It broke up 
the machinery of the Confederation and put in practical 
operation the glittering generalities of the Declaration of 
Independence. From chaos came order, from insecurity 
came safety, from disintegration and civil war came law 
and liberty, with the priuciple proclaimed in the preamble 
of the great charter: ‘“‘ We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common deteuse, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States.’’ With a wis- 
dom inspired of God, to work out upon this continent the 
liberty of man, they solved the problem of the ages hy 
blending aud yet preserving. local self-government with 
national authority, and the rights of the states with the 
Majesty and power of the Republic. The government cf 
the states, under the articles of Confederation, became 
bankrupt becauseit could not raise four millions of dullar ; 
the government of the Union, under the Constitution of 
the United States, raised six thousand millious of dollars, 
its credit growing firmer as its power and resources wete 
demonstrated. The Congress of the Confederation fied 
froma regiment, which it could not pay; the Congress cf 
the Union reviewed the comrades of a million of its victo- 
tious soldiers, saluting as they marched the flag of the na- 
tion, whose supremacy they had sustained. The promises 
of the Confederacy were the scoff of its states; the pledge 
of the Republic was the honor of its people. 

The Constitution, which was to be strengthened by the 
Strain of acentury, to be a mighty conqueror without a 
subject province, to triumphantly survive the greatest of 
civil wars without the confiscation of an estate cr the exe- 
cution of a political offender, to create and grant home 
rule and state sovereignty to twenty-nine additional com- 
monwealths, and yet enlarge its scope and broaden its 
power, and to make the name of an American citizen a 
title of honor throughout the world, came complete from 
this great Convention to the people for ad-ption. As Han- 
cock rose from his seat in the old Congress, eleven years 
before, to sign the Declaration of Independence, Frankliu 
8aw emblazoned on the back of the President’s chair the 
Sun partly above the horizon, but it seemed setting in a 
blood-red sky. During the seven years of the Confeders 
tion he had gathered no hope from the glittering emblem, 











but now as with clear vision he beheld fixed upon eternal | 





foundations the enduring structure of constitutional 
liberty, pointing to the sign, he forgot his eighty-tww years, 
and, with the enthasiasm of youth, electrified the Conven- 
tion with the declaration: ‘‘ Now I kuow that it is the ris- 
ing Sun.” 

The pride of the states and the ambition of their leaders, 
sectional jealousies and the overwhelming distrust of cen- 
tralized power, were all arrayed against the adoption of 
the Constitution North Carolina and Rhode [sland re 
fused to joiu the Union until long after Washiuzton’s in- 
auguration. For months New York was debatable ground. 
Her territory extending from the sea to the lakes made her 
the keystoce of the arch. Had Arnold’s treason in the 
Revolution not been foiled by the capture of André, Eng- 
land would have held New York and subjugated the colo- 
nies; and in this crisis, unless New York assented, a hostile 
and powerful commonwealth dividing the states, made the 
Union impossible. 

Success was due to confidence in Washington and the 
genius of Alexander Hamilton. Jefferson was the inspira- 
tion of Independence, but Humilton was the incarnation 
of the Constitution. In no age or country has there ap- 
peared a more precocious or amazing intelligence than 
Hamilton’s. At seventeen he annihilated the president of 
his college, upon the question of the rights of the Colo- 
nies, 1n a series of anonymous articles which were credited 
to the ablest men in the country; at forty-seven, when he 
died, his briefs had become the law of the land, and his 
fiscal system was, and after a hundred years remains, the 
rule and policy of our Government. He gave life to the 
corpse of national credit,and the strergth for self-preserva- 
tion and aggressive power to the Federal Union. Both as 
an expounder of the principles and an administrator of 
the affairs of Government he stands supieme and unrival- 
ed in American history. His eloquence was so wagnetic, 
his language so clear, and his reasoning so irresistible, 
that he swayed with equal ease popular assemblies, grave 
senates, and learned judges. He captured the people of 
the whole country for the Constitution by his papers in the 
Federalist, and conquered the hostile majority in the New 
York Convention by the splendor of his oratory. 

But the multitudes whom no argument could convince, 
who saw in the executive power and centralized force of 
the Constitution, under another name, the dreaded usurpa- 
tion of king and ministry, were satisfied only with the as- 
surance, ‘‘Washington will be President.” ‘Good,’ cried 
John Lamb, the able leader of the Sons of Liberty, as be 
dropped his opposition; ‘for to no other mortal would [trust 
authority soenormous.”’ ‘*Washington will be President,” 
was the battle-cry of the Constitution. It quieted alarm 
and gave confidence to the timid and courage to the weak. 
The country responded with enthusiastic unanimity, but 
the Chief with the greatest reluctance. In the supreme 
moment of victory, when the world expected him to follow 
the precedents of the past, and perpetuate the power u 
grateful country would willingly have left in his hands, he 
had resigned and retired to Mount Veruon to enjoy in pri- 
vate station his well-earned rest. The Convention created 
by his exertions to prevent, as he said, *‘tbe decline of our 
Federal dignity into insignificant and wretched fragments 
of Empire,’’ had called him to preside over its delibera- 
tions. Its work made possible the realization of his hope 
that ‘‘we might survive as an independent Republic,” and 
again he sought the seclusion of hishome. But, afier the 
triumph of the war, and the formation of the Constitution, 
came the third and final crisis; the initial movements of 
government which were to teach the infant Statethe stead 
ier steps of Empire. 

He alone could stay assault and inspire confidence while 
the great and complicated machinery of organized govern 
ment was put in order and set in motion. Doubt existed 
nowhere except in his modest and unambitious heart. 
‘““My movements to the chair of government,’’ he said 
** will be accompanied by feelings pot unlike those of a cul- 
prit who is going to the place of his execution. So unwiil 
ing am I, in the evening of life, nearly consumed in public 
cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, 
without that competency of political skill, abilities and in- 
clination, which are necessary to manage the helm.” His 
whole life had been spent in repeated sacrifices for his 
country’s welfare, and he did not hesitate now, tho thereis 
un undertone of inexpressible sadness in this entry in bis 
diary on the night of his departure: ** About ten o’clock I 
bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domes 
tic felicity, and with a mind oppressed with more anxious 
and painful sensations than I have words to express, set 
out for New York with the best disposition to render ser 
vice to my country in obedience to its call, but with less 
hope of answering its expectations.” 

No conqueror was ever accorded such a triumph, no 
ruler ever received such a welcome. In this memorable 
march of six days to the Capitol, it was the pride of states 
to accompany him with the masses of their people to their 
borders, that the citizens of the next commonwealth might 
escort him through its territory. It was the glory of cities 
to receive him with every civic honor at their gates, and 
entertain him as the savior of their liberties, He rode un- 
der triumphal arches from which children lowered Jaurel 
wreaths upon his brow. The roadways were strewn with 
flowers, and as they were crushed beneath his horse’s hoots, 
their sweet incense wafted to Heaven the ever-ascending 
prayers of his loving countrymen for his life aud safety. 
The swelling anthem of gratitude and reverence greeted 
and followed him along the country side and through the 
crowded streets: ‘‘Long live George Washington! Long 
life the Father of his people!” 

is entry into New York was worthy the city and state 
Hé was mét by the Chief Officers of the retiring govern- 
meiit of the country, by the Govornor of the Common- 
wealth, and the whole population. This superb harbor 
was alive with fleets and flags; and the ships of other na- 
tions with salutes from their guns, and the cheers of their 
crews added to the joyous aeclaim. But as the Captains 
wcho had asked the privilege, bending proudly to their oars, 
rowed the President’s barge swiftly through these inspir- 





ing scenes, Washington’s mind and heart were full of rem- 
iniscence and foreboding. 

He had visited New York thirty-three years before, also 
in the month of April, in the full perfection of his early 
manhood, fresh from Braddock’s bloody field, and wearing 
the only laurels of the battle, bearing the prophetic bless 
ing of the venerable President Davies, of Princeton Col- 
lege, as ‘‘ That heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I 
cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved in so 
signal a manner for some important service to the coun- 
try.” It was a fair daughter of our state whose smiles 
allured him here, and whose coy confession that her heart 
was another’s recorded his only failure, and saddened his de- 
parture. Twenty years passed, and he stood before the New 
York Congress, on this very spot, the unanimously chosen 
Commander-in-Chiei of the Continental Army, urging the 
people to more vigorous measures, and made painfully 
aware of the increased desperation of the struggle, from 
the aid to be given to the enemy by domestic sympathizers, 
when he knew that thesame local military company which 
escorted him was to perform the like service for the British 
Governor Tryon on his landing on the morrow. Return- 
ing for the defense of the city the next summer, he exe- 
cuted the retreat from Long Island, which secured from 
Frederick the Great the opinion, that a great commander 
had appeared, and at Harlem Heights he won the 
first American victory of the Revolutiov, which gave 
that confidence to our raw recruits against the famous 
veterans of Europe which carried our army triumphantly 
through the war. Six years more of untold sufferings, of 
freeziny and starving camps, of marches over the snow by 
Lare footed soldiers to heroic attack and spiendid victory, 
of despair with an unpaid army, and of hope from the gen- 
erous assistance of France, and peace had come and Inde- 
pendence tiiumphed. As the last soldier of the invading 
enemy embarks, Washington at the head of the patriot 
host enters the city, receives the welcome and gratitude of 
i's people, and in the tavern which faces us across the way, 
in silence more eloquent than speech, and with tears which 
choke the words, he bids farewell forever to his companions 
in arms. Such were the crowding memories of the past 
suggested to Washington in 1789 by his approach to New 
York. But the future had none of the splendor of prece- 
dent and brilliance of promise which have since attended 
the inauguration of our Presidents. An untried scheme, 
adopted mainly because its administration was to be con- 
fided to him, was to be put in practice. He knew that he 
was to be met at every step of constitutional progress by 
factions temporarily hushed into unanimity by the terrific 
force of the tidal wave which was bearing him to the Presi- 
dent’s seat, but fiercely hostile upon questions affecting 
every power of nationality and the existence of the Federal 
Goverament. 

Washington was never dramatic, but on great occasions 
he not only rose to the full ideal of the event, he became 
himselfthe eveot. One hundred years ago to day the pro- 
cession of foreign ambassadors, of statesmen, and generals, 
of civic societies and military companies, which escorted 
him, marched from Franklin Square to Pearl Street, 
through Pearl to Broad, and up Broad to this spot; but the 
people saw only Washington. As he stood upon the steps 
of the Old Government Building here the thought must 
have oc.urred to him that it was acradle of liberty, and 
as such giving a bright omen for the future. In these 
halls, in 1735, in the trial of John Zenger, had been estab- 
lished, for the first time in its history, the liberty of the 
press. Here the New York Assembly, in 1764, made the 
protest against the Stamp Act, and proposed the General 
Conference, which was the beginning of united colonial 
action. In this old State House, in 1765, the Stamp Act 
Congress, the first and the father of American Congresses, 
assembled and presented to the English Government that 
vigorous protest which caused the repeal of the Act, and 
checked the first step toward the usurpation which lost 
the American Colonies to the British Empire. Within 
these walls the Conz¢ess of the Confederation had com- 
missioned its amoassadors abroad, and in ineffectual efforts 
at government had created the necessity for the concentra- 
tion of Federal authority, now to be consummated. 

The first Congress of the United States gathered in this 
ancient temple of liberty, greeted Washington and accom- 
panied him to the balcony. The famous men visible about 
hin: were Chancellor Livingston, Vice-President John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Governor Clinton, Roger 
Sherman, Richard Henry Lee, General Knox and Baron 
Steuben. But we believe that among the invisible host 
above him at this supreme moment of the culmination in 
permanent triumph of the thousands of years of struggle 
for self-government, were the spirits of the soldiers of the 
Revolution who had died that their countrymen might en- 
joy this blessed day, and with them were the Barons of 
Runnymede and William the Silent and Sidney and Rus- 
sell and Cromwell and Hampden, and the heroes and mar- 
tyrs of liberty of every race and age. 

As he came forward, the multitude in the streets, in the 
windows, and on the roofs sent up such a rapturous shout 
that Washington sat down overcome with emotion. As he 
slowly rose and his tall and majestic form again appeared, 
the people, deeply affected, in awed silence viewed the 
scene. The Chancellor solemnly read to him the oath of 
office, and Washington, repeating, said: “Ido solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, tothe best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” Then he reverently bent low and kissed the Bible, 
u tering with profound emotion, ‘So help me, God.” The 
Chancellor waved his robes and shouted: “It is done, 
Long live George Washington, President of the United 
States!” ‘“ Lovug live George Washington, our first Presi- 
dent!” wasthe auswering cheer of the people, and from 
the belfries rang the bells, and from forts and ships thun- 
dered the cannon, echoing and repeating the cry with re- 
sponding acclaim all over the land: “ Long live George 
W ashington, President of the United States !” 

The simple and imposing ceremony over, the Inaugural 
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read, the blessing of God prayerfully petitioned in old St. 
Paul’s, the festivities passed; and Washington stood alone. 
No one else could take the helm of State, and enthusiast 
and doubter alike trusted only bim. The teachings and 
habits of the past had educated the people to faith in the 
independence of their states ; and for the supreme authority 
of the new government there stood against She precedent 
of a century and the passions of the hour, little besides 
the arguments of Hamilton, Madison and Jay in the Fed- 
eralist, and the judgment of Washington. With the first 
attempt to exercise national power began the duel to the 
death between state sovereignty claiming the right to 
nullify Federal laws or secede from the Union, and the 
power of the Republic to command the resources of the 
country, to enforce its authority and protect its life. It 
was the beginning of the sixty years’ war for the Constitu- 
tion avd tbe nation. It seared consciences, degraded 
politics, destroyed parties, ruined statesmen and retarded 
the advance and development of the country; it sacrificed 
hundreds of thousunds of precious lives, and squandered 
thousands of millions of money; it desolated the fairest 
portion of the land and carried mourning into every home 
North and South; but it ended at Appomattox in the abso- 
lute triumph of the Republic. 

Posterity owes to Washington’s Administration the pol- 
icy and measures, the force and direction which made pos- 
sible this glorious result. In giving the organization of 
the Department of State and foreign relations to Jefferson, 
the Treasury to Ham/lton, and the Supreme Court to Jay, 
he selected for his Cabinet and called to his assistance the 
ablest and most eminent men of his time. Hamilton’s mar- 
velous versatility and gepius designed the armory and the 
weapons for the promotion of national power and great- 
ness, but Washington’s steady support carried them 
through. Parties crystallized and party passions were in- 
tense, debates were intemperate, and the Union openly 
threatened and secretly plotted against, as the firm pres- 
sure of this mighty personality funded the debt and estab- 
lished credit, assumed the state debts incurred in the War 
of the Revolution and superseded the local by the national 
obligation, imposed duties upon imports and excise upon 
spirits and created revenue and resources, organized a 
National Banking system for public needs and private 
business, and called out an army to put down by force of 
arms resistance to the Federal Laws imposing unpopular 
taxes. Upon the plau marked out by the Constitution, 
this great architect, with unfailing faith and unfaltering 
courage, builded the Republic. He gave tu the Govern- 
ment the principles of action and sources of power which 
carried it successfully through the wars with Great Brit- 
ain in 1812 and Mexico in 1848, which enabled Jackson to 
defeat nullification, and recruited and equipped millions 
of men for Lincoln, and justified aud sustained his Procla- 
mation of Emancipation. 

The French Revolution was the bloody reality of Frauce 
and the nightmare of the civilized world. The tyranny of 
centuries culminated 10 frightful reprisals and reckless re- 
venges. As parties rose to power and passed to the guillo- 
tine, the frenzy of the revolt against all authority reached 
every country and captured the imaginations and enthusi- 
asm of millions in every land, who believed they saw that 
the madness of anarchy, the overturning of all institutions, 
the confiscation and distribution of property, would end in 
a millennium for tbe masses and the universal brotherhood 
of man. Enthusiasm for France, our late ally, and the ter- 
rible commercial aod industrial distress occasioned by the 
failure of the Government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, aroused an almost unanimous cry for the young Re- 
public, not yet sure of its own existence, to plunge into the 
vortex. Tbe ablest and purest statesmen of the time bent 
to the storm, but Washiugton was unmoved. He stood 
like the rock ribbed coast of a continent between the surg- 
ing billows of fanaticism and the child of his love. Order 
is Heaven’s first law, and the mind of Washington was 
order. Tbe Revolution cefied God and derided the law. 
Washington devoutly reverenced the Deity and believed 
liberty impossible without law. He spoke to the sober 
judgment of the pation and made clear the danger. He 
saved the infant Government from ruin and expelled the 
French Minister who had appealed from him to the people. 
The whole land, seeing safety only in his continuance in 
office, joined Jefferson in urging him to accepg a second 
term. ‘‘North and Soutb,” pleaded the Secretary, “ will 
hang together while they have you to hang to.”’ 

No man ever stood for so much to his country and to 
mankind as George Washington. Hamilton, Jefferson and 
Adams, Madison and Jay, each represented some of the 
elements which formed the Union. Washington embodied 
them all. They fell at times under popular disapproval, 
were burned in effigy, were stoned; but he with unerring 
judgment was always the leader of the people. Milton 
said of Cromwell, “that war mide him great, peace 
greater.’’ The superiority of Washington’scharacter and 
genius were more conspicuous in the formation of our Gov- 
ernment and in putting it on indestructible foundations 
than in leading armies to victory and conquering the inde- 
pendence of his country, ‘‘The Uuion in any event,” is 
the central thought of his Farewell Address; and all the 
years of his grand life were devoted to its formation and 
preservation. He fought as a youth with Braddock and in 
the capture of Fort Du Quesne for the protection of the 
whole country. As Commander-in Chief of the Continen- 
tal Army, his commission was from the Congress of the 
United Colonies. He inspired the movement for the Re- 
public, was the President and dominant spirit of the Con- 
vention which framed its Constitution and its President 
for eight years, and guided its course until satisfied that 
moving safely along the broad highway of time, it would 
be surely ascending toward the first place among the na- 
tions of the world, the asylum of the oppressed, the home 
of the free. 


Do his countrymen exaggerate his virtues? Listen to 


Guizot, the historian of civilization; “* Washington did the 
two greatest things which in politics it is permitted to man 
He maintained by peace the independence of 


to attempt. 












his country which he conquered by war. He founded a 
free government in the name of the principles of order and 
by re-establishing their sway.’’ Hear Lord Erskine, the 
most famous of English advocates: ‘‘ You are the only be- 
ing for whom I have an awful reverence.”” Remember the 
tribute of Charles James Fox, the greatest parliamentary 
orator who ever swayed the British House of Commons: 
** Illustrious man, before whom all borrowed greatness sinks 
into insignificance.’”’ Contemplate the character of Lord 
Brougham, pre-eminent for two generations in every de- 
partment of human activity and thought, and then impress 
upon the memories of your children his deliberate judg- 
ment: '** Until time shall be no more willa test of the prog- 
ress which ourrace has madein wisdom and virtue be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the immortal name of 
Washington.” 

Chatham, who, with Clive, conquered an empire in the 
East, died broken-hearted at the loss of the empire in the 
West, by follies which eveu his power and eloquence could 
not prevent. Pitt saw the vast creations of his diplomacy 
shattered at Austerlitz, and fell murmuring: ‘ My coun- 
try! how I leave my country !’’ Napoleon caused a noble 
tribute to Washington to be read at the head of his armies; 
but, unable to rise to Washington’s greatness, witressed 
the vast structure erected by conquest and cemented by 
blood, to minister to his own ambition and pride, crumble 
into fragments, and an exile anda prisoner he breathed 
his last babbling of battle-fields and carnage. Washing- 
ton, with his finger upon his pulse, felt the presence of 
death, and calmly reviewing the past and forecasting the 
future, answered to the summons of the grim messenger: 
‘‘Tt is well’; and as his mighty soul ascended to God the 
land was deluged with tears and the world united in his 
eulogy. Blot out from the page of history the names of 
all the great actors of his time in the drama of nations, 
and preserve the name of Washington, and the century 
would be renowned. 

We stand to-day upon the dividing line between the first 
and second century of Constitutional Government. There 
are no clouds overhead and no convulsions under our feet. 
We reverently return thanks to Almighty God for the 
past, and with confident and hopeful promise march upon 
sure ground toward the future. The simple facts of these 
hundred years paralyze the imagination, and we contem- 
plate the vast accumulations of the century with awe and 
pride. Our population has grown from four to sixty-five 
willions. Its center moving westward five hundred miles 
since 1789, is eloquent witb the founding of cities and the 
birth of states. New settlements, clearing the forests and 
subduing the prairies, and adding four millions to the few 
thousands of farms which were the support of Washing- 
tun’s Republic, create one of the great granaries of the 
world and open exhaustless reservoirs of national wealth. 

The infant industries, which the first act of our Adminis- 
tration sought to encourage, now yive remunerative em- 
ployment to more people than inhabited the Republic at 
the beginning of Washington’s Presidency. The grand 
total of their annual output of seven thousand millions of 
dollars in value places the United States first among the 
manufacturing countries of the earth. One-half the total 
mileage of all the railroads, and one-quarter of all the tele- 
graph lines of the world within our borders, testify to the 
volume, variety and value of an internal commerce which 
makes these states, if need be, independent and self-sup- 
porting. These hundred years of development under 
favoring political conditions have brought the sum of our 
national wealth to a figure which has passed the results of 
a thousand years for the mother-land, herself, otherwise 
the richest of modern empires. 

During this generation a civil war of unequaled magni- 
tude caused the expenditure and loss of eight thousand 
millions of dollars, and killed six hundred thousand and 
permanently disabled over a million young men; and yet 
the impetuous progress of the North and the marvelous 
industrial development of the new and free South have ob- 
literated the evidences of destruction and made the wara 
memory, and have stimulated production until our annual 
surplus nearly equals that of England, France and Ger- 
many combined. The teeming millions of Asia till the 
patient soil, and work the shuttle and loom as their fathers 
have done for ages; modern Europe has felt the influence 
and received the benefit of the incalculable multiplication 
of force by inventive genius since the Napoleonic wars; 
and yet, only two hundred and sixty-nine years after the 
little band of Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, our 
people, numbering less than one-fifteenth of the inhab 
itants of the globe, do one-third of its mining, one-fourth- 
of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its agriculture, and own 
one-sixth of its wealth. 

This realism of material prosperity, surpassing the wild- 
est creation of the romancers who have astonished and de- 
lighted mankind, would be full of danger for the present 
and menace for the future, if the virtue, intelligence and 
independence of the people were not equal to the wise regu- 
lation of its uses and the stern prevention of its abuses. 
But following the growth and power of the great factors, 
whose aggregation of capital made possible the tremendous 
pace of the settlement of our national domain, the building 
of our great cities and the opening of the lines of commu- 
nication which have unified our country and created our 
resources, have come national and state legislation and 
supervision. Twenty millions, a vast majority of our peo- 
ple of intelligent age, acknowledging the authority of their 
several Churches, twelve millions of children in the com- 
mon schools, three bundre:t and forty-five universities and 
colleges for the higher educaticn of men and two hundred 
for women, four hundred and fifty institutions of learning 
for seience, law, medicine and theology, are the despair of 
the scoffer and the demagog, and the firm support of 
civilization and liberty. 

Steam and electricity have changed the commerce not 
only, they have revolutionized also the governments of the 
world: They have given to the press its. power, and 
brought all races and nationalities into touch and sympa- 


thy. They have tested andare trying the strength of all . 


Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great: 











systems tostand the strain and conform to the conditions 
which follow the germinating influences of American 
Democracy. At the time of the inauguration of Wasbing- 
ton, seven royal families ruled as many kingdoms in Italy, 
but six of them have seen their thrones overturned and 
their countries disappear from the map of Europe. Most 
of the kings, princes, dukes and margraves of Germany 
who reigned despotically and sold their soldiers for foreign 
service, have passed into history, and their heirs have 
neither prerogatives nor domain. Spain has gone through 
many violent changes and the permaneucy of her present 
government seems to depend upon the teeble life of an in- 
fant Prince. France, our ancient friend, with repeated 
and bloody revolutions. has tried the government of Bour- 
bon and Convention, of Directory and Consulate. of Empire 
and Citizen King, of hereditary Sovereign and Republic, of 
Empire, and again Republic. The Hapsburg and the Ho- 
henzollern,after convulsions which have rocked the founda- 
tions of their thrones, have been compelled to concede con- 
stitutions to their people and to divide with them the arbi- 
trary power wielded so autocratically and brilliantly by 
The royal will of 
George the Third could crowd the American Colonies into 
rebellion, and wage war upon them until they were lost,to 
his kingdom; but the authority of the Crown has devolved 
upon ministers who hold office subject to the approval of the 
representatives of the people, and the equal powers of the 
House of Lords have become vested in the Commons, leav- 
ing to the Peers only the shadow of their ancient privileges . 
But to-day, the American people, after all the dazzlivg de- 
velopments of the century, are still happily living under 
the Government of Washington. The Constitution during 
all that period has been amended only upon the lines laid 
down iu the original instrument, and in conformity with 
the recorded opinions of the Fathers. The first great ad- 
dition was theincorporation of a Bill of Rights, and the last 
the embedding into the Constitution of the immortal prin- 
ciple of the Declaration of Independence—of the equality 
of all men befcre the law. No crisis has been too perilous 
for its powers, no evolution too rapid for its adaptation, and 
no expansion beyond its easy grasp and administration. It 
has assimilated diverse nationalities with warring tradi 

tions, customs, conditions and languages, imbued them 
with its spirit, and won their passionate loyalty and love. 

The flower of the youth of the nations of Continental 
Europe are conscripted from productive industries and 
drilling in camps. Vast armies stand in battle array along 
the frontiers, and a Kaiser’s whim or a Mipister’s mistake 
may precipitate the most destructive war of modern times. 
Both monarchical and Republican Governments are seeking 
safety in the repression and suppression of opposition and 
criticism. The voleanic forces of Democratic aspiration 
and socialistic revolt are rapidly increasing and threaten 
peace and security. We turn from these gathering storms 
to the British Isles and find their people in the throes of a 
political crisis involving the form and substance of their 
Government, and their statesmen far from confident that 
the enfranchised and unprepared masses will wisely use 
their power. 

But for us no army exhausts our resources nor consumes 
our youth. Our navy must needs increase in order that 
the protecting flag may follow the expanding commerce, 
which is to successfully compete in all the markets of the 
world. The sun of our destiny is still rising, and its rays 
illumine vast territories as yet unoccupied and undevel- 
oped, and which are to be the happy homes of mil- 
lions of people. The questions which affect the 
powers of government and the expansion or Jimita- 
tion of the authority of the Federal Constitution 
areso completely settled, and so unanimously approved, 
that our political divisions produce only the healthy antag- 
onism of parties which is necessary for the preservation of 
liberty. Our institutions furnish the full equipment of 
shield and spear for the battles of freedom; and absolute 
protection against every danger which threatens the wel- 
fare of the people, will always be found in the intelligence 
which appreciates their value,and the courage and mo- 
rality with which their powers are exercised. The spirit of 
Washington fills the executive office. Presidents may not 
rise to the full measure of his greatness, but they must not 
fall below his standard of public duty and obligation. His 
life and character, conscientiously studied and thoroughly 
understood by coming generations, will be for them a lib- 
eral education for private life and public station, for citi- 
zenship and patriotism, for love and devotion to Union and 
liberty. With their inspiring past and splendid present, 
the people of these United States, heirs of a hundred years 
marvelously rich iu all which adds to the glory and great- 
ness of a nation, with an abiding trust in the stability and 
elasticity of their Constitution, and an abounding faith in 
themselves, hail the coming century with hope and joy. 


—~<—————————_— 


“THAT SCAPULAR.” 





BY THE REV. ALFRED YOUNG, C.5S.P. 


To Tue EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


BEsIDEs distinctly challenging some ‘“ champion of 
the Roman Catholic faith to stand up and defend the leg- 
end or the use of the scapular,” you twice ask for light 
upon the subject in the ceurse of a late editorial headed 
as above. Presuming that your chief reason for such an 
editorislly expressed wish is that.you may have the satis- 
faction of diffusing the same, if attainable, among your 
readers, I venture to tale it for granted that the follow- 
ing remarks will be duly laid before them for perusal. 
Tho asa champion I may justly appear in your eyes 48 
David in the sight of Goliath; and, conscious of being 
but one of the lesser lights among many who might fur- 
nish all and more than either the necessary or desired 
illumination of the matter in hand, nevertheless, I can- 
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not in common charity refuse to offer what I have, re- 
calling the words of the poet Vaughan: 
“ One twinkling ray 
Shot o’er a cloud, 
May clear much way 
And guide a crowd.” 

That some light is needed your editorial of April 11th 
as well as former articles and editorial notes give ample 
evidence. 

I have noticed that. the chief cause of the difficulty 
in seeing their way clearly in the examination of 
Catholic doctrines and practices experienced by our 
Protestant friends and Protestant enemies always lies 
in their failure accurately to define what they discuss, 
or in accepting definitions which every Catholic would 
repudiate as false or erroneous. Is it any wonder 
that they so commonly get befogged, lose their way 
and finally call for light? In one of his famous 
little works in which he so successfully hammers 
that illogical and profane swashbuckler, Colonel In- 
gersoll, my learned friend, Father Lambert, the mod- 
ern ‘‘ malleus infidelium ” has fully illustrated his own 
apt and pithy maxim: *‘ The demand for a definition, 
like a motion to adjourn, is always in order.” 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, when you speak of ‘ infallible 

bulls,” of popes which have proclaimed the visions of 
Saint Simon Stock and of Pope John XXII to be true, 
substantially as has been reported and widely believed; 
altho I begin to fear thatthe feeble glimmer of my far- 
thing rush-light will prove but of little benefit in dissi- 
pating the darkness which the use of such language 
indicates, I nevertheless rise to ask, What is papal 
infallibility ? Whatis a papal bull? When are bulls of 
popes to be held as infallible? Was there ever an infallible 
decision on the scapular given in any papal bull? It is 
quite in order for me to demand your definition of these 
terms. To offer to give my definition would be to assume 
the rdle of teaching an editor—I hope I have toomuch 
modesty and enough wit to avoid doing that even under 
cover of pretending to offer to him and his readers some 
ealled-for light. 

But you will perceive at once my motive for calling 
attention to this expression; since any one can readily 
see that all the clamor which has been made concerning 
“that scapular,” the alleged visions, the approving 
‘infallible ” bulls of popes, the grants of indulgences for 
its pious use, the charge of superstition and pious fraud, 
the ‘‘ cheap tariff of salvation,” the ‘‘ fetich and amulet” 
etc., rounded off with a knock-down argument against 
the possible truth of the vision of Saint Simon founded 
upon the fact that the traitor Pigott committed the mor- 
tal sin of suicide with a scapular on, would be naught 
but clamor if the expression be, as it is, untheological 
and erroneous. 

All these points are, in fact, wholly dependent for 
point upon the evidently erroneous definitions both of 
*‘infallibility”’ and of ‘ papal bulls” which itis quite 
plain, Mr. Editor, both yourself and correspondents 
unfortunately had in mind while writing. 

When I call the Pigott instance a knock-down argu- 
ment, as above, I take it for granted that you have had 
a special revelation that the wretch died unrepentant 
and certainly went to Hell, or somebody has had such a 
revelation; otherwise, [ fail to see how it can be ad- 
duced as proof against the truth of the vision. You re- 

member doubtless the old tombstone distich: 

* Between the stirrup and the ground 
I mercy sought, and mercy found.” 

Your supposition that he ought to go to Hell, and your 
taking it for granted that it was impossible (tho justly 
deeming it improbable), according to any doctrine, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, that he could make an act of repent- 
ance after shooting himself and before his death would 
not be accepted as evidence of the fact of his damnation 
inany court in Christendom. In order the better to stied 
the little light I have I propose to reply to certain ques- 
tions which I anticipate your asking; premising that I 
wear the Carmelite scapular myself, have always worn 
it since I entered the Catholic Church, and devoutly hope 
and pray that this blessed habit of Our Lady, St. Mary, 
Virgin Mother of my God and Saviour, may be upon ry 

breast and shoulders in the moment of my last breath. 

Question. Do I believe that the wearing of it has con- 
tributed in any marked degree toward the fulfillment of 
the duties of my state as a Christian and as a priest ? 
Answer, Yes; daily experience during thirty-eight 
long years so assures me. 
Q. Do I believe that after my death I shall obtain the 
favor of the so-called Sabbatine indulgence ? 
A. No. Looking back upon the lack of strict fidelity 
to the innumerable graces suggested to me by wearing 
the scapular of which I am conscious I cannot presume 
upon such a signal favor being granted to me: but I am 
morally convinced that hundreds, if not thousands whom 

I have known, as only a priest can know souls, have en- 

‘tered Heaven without delay on the Saturday after their 
death as the indulgence so states (if God so willed it) or 
earlier, and that this speedy gaining of their crown was 
due in no small degree to their having fulfilled with heroic 
fidelity all the conditions attached tn the devout wear- 
ing of that sacred habit of ‘religion and badge of loving 
affiliation with the chaste Mother of our Lord. 

Q. Do I mean to imply by such an answer that, sup- 


granted not for a mere wearing of the scapular upon the 
body, but on condition of practicing singular and uncom- 
mon acts of Christian virtue and piety, striving to ful- 
fill with great strictness all Christian duties, scrupulously 
avoiding sin, and while so clothed manfully resisting all 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the Devil, and in 
the event of anysin committed promptly and thoroughly 
repenting? 
A, You have clearly expressed my meaning. 
Q. What authority have I for such an interpretation ? 
A. The principle which underlies the granting and 
gaining of all indulgences whatsoever. Consult our 
theologians on Indulgences, and take their definitions 
and explanations of them. 
Q. What do I think of the alleged visions of St. Simon 
Stock and Pope John XXII, being credited by several 
popes and their counselors despite the arguments of 
Launoy and Papebroch? 
A. Ithink they were quite as capable as those two 
persons to sift all the evidence pro and con, as popes gen- 
erally are, and far more capable than we are at this dis- 
tant Cay; and that they made it the subject of their 
most serious and conscientious examination. Therefore 
their opinion is entitled to the most profound respect, 
and not to be lightly contemned by every little doctor in 
theology, Catholic or Protestant, afflicted with that dis- 
ease ever ancient and ever new so happily named by the 
learned Editor of The Sun as ‘‘ megalomania.” 
Q. But do I not know that the testimony of ‘‘ profound 
respect” is not enough to bear in this case? Have not 
the Popes pronounced infallibly concerning these things? 
Is not ‘every Roman Catholic obliged to believe this 
stupendous indulgence under pain ot eternal damnation, 
as he is obliged to believe in God? (Correspondent in 
issue of February 28th.) 
A, Nothing whatever concerning the scapular or its 
use has ever been, anid from the very nature of the thing 
one may say, nothing ever will be the subject of an 
infallible decision by any Pope. One might as well sup- 
pose an infallible decision being promulgated in making 
the sign of the cross, the number of beads on a rosary, 
the prayers to be said at the Stations of the Cross or such 
like. Believing the stupendous indulgence under pain 
of eternal damnation is as false as it is silly. 
Q. Is it possible that I dare to sustain the legends of 
St. Simon’s vision and the Sabbatine bull in face of the 
proofs showing up these impostures? 
A, The “ proofs” alleged have never satisfied me that 
they were impostures. They are on the books for several 
centuries, and uncounted multitudes have spiritually 
profited by accepting them as true. The “ proofs” of 
their being frauds do not appear to have satisfied those 
who are a deal more concerned than I am in this matter, 
viz., the supreme authorities of the Church. When they 
reject them [ will reject them. 
Q. Am I not astonished how the Church can permit 
such promises in spiritual matters of such grave import 
to be circulated among the faithful to their moral dan- 
ger and damage—liability to ignorant superstition for in- 
stance? 
A. Not the least astonished at her action. Who is the 
judge of the moral danger and damage likely to ensue 
from popular credence in such promises and their prac- 
tice thereon, you, or the Church ? , 
QY. But do I not know that, as you say in your edito- 
rial, ‘‘ already infallibility is explained away’? 
A, Oh yes; I know that the erroneous doctrine which 
we never held, but which Protestants insisted so long 
upon as ‘‘ papal infallibility,” is explained away—I hope 
to their satisfaction ; altho it looks sometimes as if they 
were not more than half pleased to have the light let in 
upon their self-surrounded darkness ; and the light does 
not appear to have penetrated very far in some quarters 
that shall be nameless. . 
Q. Yet I surely will agree that you are right in saying 
that ‘‘ prayers for souls in Purgatory are neglected, 
since one Catholic priest has told you that it is not de 
fide to believe that any prayers or indulgences affect 
(sic) souls in Purgatory ”’? 
A. No; I cannot agree with you in that. For 1 happen 
to know that never in the whole history of the Church 
(in this country at least) was there such a widespread 
devotion to the souls in Purgatory as now. Within the 
last few years the increase of this devotion and of the 
prayers and gaining of indulgences for them is some- 
thing phenomenal, evidenced by many facts, but nota- 
bly so by one fact: the priests never had so many 
masses asked to be offered for them as at present. 
Please tell your readers, also, that the numbers of those 
who make the “‘ heroic act” for the help of the souls in 
Purgatory is on the increase. I leave you to explain 
that ‘“‘act” to them. Moreover, your one Catholic priest 
is the herald of no unheard-of news to Catholics, if he is 
to your readers, and he will not subscribe to your re- 
statement of what he said. Ask him. Father Lam- 
bert’s maxim is again to the point. What he surely 
said is true of all prayer. It is not de fide that any 
prayer will be answered. precisely as it is worded or in- 
tended, despite the truly infallible promises of our 
Lord: ‘‘ Amen, amen, I say to you: if you ask the 
Father anything in my name, he will give it you.” And 
again: ‘‘ All things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer 
believing, you shall receive.” Does the light begin to 





posing the Sabbatine indulgence to be authentic, it was 





Q. Can I throw any special light upon the use of the 


scapular as tending to prove it to be practically bene- 


ficial in our own day and nation, and thus justify its 
approbation and encouragement? 

A. Yes, I can, Altho there is no Christian virtue 
which all who wear the scapular are not exhorted to 
practice with more than common ¢ ffort, yet the virtue 
of chastity is the one which is pre-eminently the virtue, 
to be both guarded by, and perfection in it aimed at, by 
all thus clothed with the symbolic dress of the spotless 
Virgin Mother of Jesus Christ. Wherefore “ by their 
fruits ye shal] know them.” Every priest in the United 
States will agree that I am far from exaggerating the 
truth when I affirm that the number of those who from 
devout, intelligent wearing of the scapular have been 
influenced in a remarkable degree to the observance of 
chaste fidelity in their moral obligations to the law of 
God as man and wife, and as well the number of the 
unmarried who have strictly observed the laws of 
chastity in the very fire of the worst temptations 
can be counted by the thousand. While, on the 
contrary, if one wishes to find those who easily 
throw off all restraint enjoined by the laws of Nature 
as well as by the law of Christ, and grievously 
violate the sanctity of the conjugal state; and 
those who sadly Jack moral guardianship, to say 
the least, during youtn and adolescence he must go 
among those who not only do not wear the scapular— 
ever present monitor of purity like the white cross 
badge of the personal purity league lately established 
among Protestants—but who either never heard 
of it,or hear of it only to deride it as a base. impos- 
ture and emblem of superstition, a Christian fetich and 
amulet, a cheap tariff of salvation for the ignorant and 
vulgar, echoing the language of their teachers who 
ought to know better. 

Q. Am I really serious in asserting that the scapular 
is not specially designed for and used by the more igno- 
rant people among Roman Catholics? 

A. Iam serious in asserting that, take one Christian 
nation with another one might safely wager that of 
Catholics who aim at keeping the laws of their faith the 
number of those who voluntarily enroll themselves in 
the Confraternity of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel and wear 
its scapular is as great among the more highly educated 
and refined, including clergy and people, men and 
women, as the number of their spiritual brethren and 
sisters found among the lower classes. 

If my little taper has been of any service in throwing 
the least ray of the light desired upon this subject I 
most cheerfully resign it to your holding for further 
diffusion. It being but such a very small light is the 
reason why I beg of you to place it on your very tall 
candlestick, videlicet, the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, 
rather than to condemn it to the ignominious invisibil- 
ity of a star twinkling in the noonday splendor of the 
sun if placed where certainly no light on this subject is 
called for or needed. 

HOUSE OF THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 











THE volume entitled “ Literature and the Pension 
List,” published for the incorporated society of authors, 
does them great credit and is likely to dothe calling of 
letters a great deal of good, It shows how the money 
intended for ‘‘ literature, art and science” has been be- 
stowed upon those who have no claim to it, and has been 
withheld from those who had every claim, To expose 
whatis amiss is half-way to getting the wrong remedied, 
and no doubt it will be so in this case. Besides its 
probable usefulness the book is attractive as a history 
(in little) of the struggles and difficulties of many a once 
popular writer, of whom it now forms the only record. 
To apply for a pension, on the Civil List, is something 
like ‘‘coming on the parish”; and it is sad to read how 
many even of our foremost workers in the fields of litera- 
ture and art have been driven to it. Some of them in- 
deed, I fear, have applied not on account (as should have 
been) ‘‘of their destitute condition,” but because they 
thought a little addition to their income would be con- 
venient. On no other grounds can one account for the 
appearance of certain names—and great names—in the 
list of pensioners. The only charitable explanation of 
it is that the applicants may at some time or other have 
found themselves in circumstances of temporary em- 
barrassment. But when they became prosperous again 
—.assome of them certainly have done--how can they 
have reconciled it to their consciences to retain their 
pensions? The subject is tomy mind a very painful one, 
and Lam glad to leave it. 

In the early days of the Civil List, the reasons for the 
applications were given at some iength and were often 
pressing enough. In 1888, for example Mary Bamin, 
daughter of the then popular author, :eceives £40 “in 
consideration of his suffering under severe illness, which 
has deprived him of reason, and threatens shortly to 
deprive him of life, and of the distress to which his wife 
and daughters will.be reduced by his death,” In the same 
year, the first intrusion of a class for whom the fund was 
never intended, was made on behalf of no less a person 





break a little?” 


than a late ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland, 
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and Controller-general of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom.” He took no lessthan a £1,000 a year of the 
whole £1,200 supposed to relieve the necessities of au- 
thors, artists and men of science. The reason seems to 
have been ‘‘ his great age.” What is not so curious is 
that only one of the hundreds of applicants admits that 
he has been rather fortunate than otherwise; Jobn 
Anster, LL.D., receives £150 a year ‘‘in consideration of 
the successful application of his talents to the cultivation 
of literature.” Almost everybody else, tho exceedingly 
talented, has not been successful. It is fair, however, 
to state that ‘‘ destitute circumstances” were not at first 
required as a ground for application. 

William Wordsworth, in 1844, received £300 a year 
‘‘in consideration of his distinguished literary attain- 
ments,” and Richard Owen ‘ £200 for his distinguished 
exertions in the improvement of science.” A long list 
follows of those who wanted help much more and de- 
served it not much less. DVear Leigh Hunt is in it and 
kindly ‘‘ William and Mary” (the Howitts), and brave 
Leitch Ritchie, who ‘‘ rocked the cradle while he used 
his pen,” and Horne, who wrote the farthing Epic. 
Many, too, are there who are still alive, and to whom, 
therefore, we will not refer. Upon the whole, this sec- 
tion of the national bounty seems to have done good 
work and lightened the weight upon the shoulders of 
many a literary toiler. If properly administered by re- 
sponsible hands, it is capable of doing much more; and 
I hope that this little book will draw public attention to 
its shortcomings as well as to its merits. 

It is not often that the case of *‘ Single-Speech Hamil- 
ton” is paralleled in the world of letters. A man who 
has written one good book almost always tries bis hand 
at another; but it is quite remarkable how often it is a 
comparative failure. A novel (which shall be nameless) 
lies before me now, which I took up with that eagerness 
only known to the lover of light literature, begotten of 
good hope. A year ago and more, the author had 
‘*given his proofs”—no, alas, his proof—and I looked 
forward with delight to the evening I should give my- 
self up to the magician of fiction. It was not twaddle, 
of course—no man who has written really well, is capa- 
ble of thet; but it was wofully disappointing. The usual 
explanation of this misfortune is, that the story-teller 
has been only able to describe a personal experience, 
and that he has had but one worth relating. This writer, 
however, was of a different class; in his first book he 
had, it is true, used new materials, tilled fresh ground: 
but it was not for the story only that I had thanked him 
in my heart; his manner had been brilliant, his reflec- 
tions just, his humor delicate. And now these were all 
absent; the same chef had served up the plat, but it was 
a réchauffé, flat, tasteless, it seemed as if the kitchen- 
maid had concocted it instead of the cook. Of course, 
authors who are voluminous must needs be unequal; but 
this was only a second attempt, and ‘‘ what a falling off 
was there.” My impression is that this catastrophe is 
generally to be accounted for from the fact that the sec- 
ond book is really their first; and having made a success 
with their second they are injudicious enough to trust 
to the wave of popularity to float what they themselves 
had not thought very highly of. This is a depiorable 
error. 

A discussion has arisen as to whether it is easier for 
actors to simulate laughter or pathos, the idea of their 
not being simulated, but naturally assumed, having ap- 
parently gone out of fashion. As to the stage I can offer 
no opinion. I never tried pathos upon it, tho I am 
bound to say my struggles to be amusing have had in 
some cases a very serious effect; but as to the compara- 
tive difficulty of feigning the two emotions in real life, 
there can surely be no question. 

It is much easier to be sad by order than to be merry. 
One bas so many miseries of one’s own to think about, 
that the water supply (tears) is always at high pressure, 
and you have only to think of one of them—instead of 
the other man’s misfortune, even if you don’t care two- 
pence about it—to turn the tap on; this is not, it is true, 
the part that is played by a kind-hearted man, but it is 
an operation that passes for sympathy with a good many 
folks. Moreover, it is easier, unless the face is a mobile 
one, to express gravity than merriment. A ‘“ forced 
smile” is a common expression, but whoever heard of a 
forced frown ? 

It is not only difticult, but painful to counterfeit hi- 
larity; even to smile, with any creditable appreciation, 
at a dull story, or an old one, is literally no laughing 
matter to one who knows what is good and what is new; 
indeed, I am inclined to think that the secret of an ex- 
ceptional personal popularity is often this very art, 
which must have true good nature at the bottom of at. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that bores are bores to 
everybody; to a very large proportion of the human race 
dullness is even pleasing. There is no suspicion of supe- 
riority about it to wound our amour propre; it may even 
awake in the honest mind a feeling of exaltation (*‘well, 
at all events, I am not so dull as this fellow!”); but for 
the man of intelligence and delicate nerves, the unau- 
thorized demand upon his smile and far more his laugh- 
ter is a serious business. 


* I have looked on the face of the Bore, 
The voice of the Simple I know; 
I have welcomed the Flat to my door, 
IT have sat by the side of the Slow,” 





are very humorous lines; but they were written after 
the event; it was no fun to the poet, we may be sure, 
while he was doing it. 

A bill has at last been laid before Parliament for the 
better treatment of jurymen engaged upon criminal 
cases; they are no longer to be locked up as if they were 
themselves criminals, till they have delivered their ver- 
dict. The tardiness with which this modicum of mercy 
has been meted out to them seems amazing to those who 
are unacquainted with the high-banded way in which 
the law deals with humble persons who are not mem- 
bers of that profession. The difference between the pay- 
mé nts of the Judge and the jurymen—tho both necessary 
to the administration of justice—prodigious as it is, is 
far less than their treatments in court. The winds of 
Heaven are not allowed to visit the former too roughly; 
he is curtained like a sacred shrine; whenever he pleases 
he can retire into his private sanctum and regale himself 
with sherry. The jurymen are kept waiting for hours 
in draughty passages, uninformed as to whether they 
will be wanted or not, and pushed about like sheep be- 
fore they enter the slaughbter-house. When they have 
performed a most irksome duty for many days, the 
Judge says: ‘* You are dismissed,” in a tone which seems 
to suggest the addition “‘ with ignominy.” A great deal 
of sympathy 1s always exhibited for the convict; but for 
the twelve poor men who have not been convicted but 
only punished for doing their duty, no one has a word 
to say. Since the public conscience is beginning to 
awaken in the matter of the juryman let us hope it will 
also turn its attention to the treatment of the witness. 
At present the only notice taken of him by our judicial 
authorities is the expression of a virtuous indignation 
that he should be so slow in coming forward to volun- 
teer evidence against those who have committed of- 
fenses; for my part I wonder he comes at all. An un- 
happy patriot who saw some goods taken out of a shop 
in Oxford Street, and thought himself called upon to 
give information, has been relating his experiences in 
the newspapers. Four days lost in kicking his heels—and 
once or twice within an ace of being kicked himself by 
the officials—in a court of justice is what came of it, with- 
out fee or reward of any kind. Every sort of humilia- 
tion was heaped upon him; every contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to his inquiries of when he would be wanted—ex- 
cept threats of what would happen to him, if he was not 
there when he was wanted; every discouragement that 
Jacks-in-office could give to the only person present in 
court who was not paid for being there Fortunately 
the poor man seems to have had some sense of humor; 
he was, he says, ‘‘ perhaps exceptionally fortunate” in 
not being frowned upon by the Judge, or having the 
whole of his past life laid bare by the prisoner’s coun- 
sel; but he had quite enough of the consequences result- 
ing from a patriotic act, and his friends may call him 
what names they like if he is guilty of another one. 
Justice we know is blind; but the man in the wig and 
gown who administers it, and sees these things going on 
before his very eyes, might surely say something more 
to the point than ‘“‘I cannot understand why witnesses 
do not volunteer their testimony.” 

The new idea of Neighbors’ Clubs to promote social 
and domestic pleasure has been seized upon by the edu- 
cationalists and at once appropriated to their own pur- 
poses. The object of life is not to enjoy one’s self, they 
remind us, but to improve one’s self, with the hundred 
best books and more. They suggest. instead of mere 
geniality and friendly intercourse, the occasional lecture, 
the literary and scientific conversazione, and a sort of 
puzzle program which shall combine information with 
amusement, a drawing-room game of a very high class, 
which I am sure is something wise and good, but flies a 
little over one’s head. They also insist on Reading 
Classes. Once a week at least somebody with a fine 
voice is to read aloud, This is a variety of the common 
(but not garden) after-dinner speaker. He is a terror 
even to domestic life. ‘‘ Did you happen to see that 
capital article in the North-South-East-West London 
Gazette to-day?” (He does not give you time to utter 
the *‘ Yes” that the instinct of self-preservation forms 
upon your lips.) ‘‘Then I'll read it to yor.” And he 
does, from beginning to end. My nature is peaceful 
and tolerant; but if there is anything to my mind cal- 
culated to ‘‘ turn the sluggard blood to flame” it is hav- 
ing leading articles read to one aloud. Imagine the 
tyrant, witha large collection of victims (chiefly female), 
dragged from their houses in the neighborhood and com- 
pelled to listen to him with a book—which is an unlim- 
ited article—in his hand. I write upon public grounds 
—since for my part I would see him much further off 
than ‘* the neighborhood,” before I would suffer such an 
intolerable wrong—in hopes to stop this. Such a prac- 
tice does not necessarily (except as a lesson of resigna- 
tion) resuJt in moral improvement. A circumstance has 
just taken place at Liverpool which establishes this fact. 
A young gentleman aged seventeen has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, all through attending 
Reading Classes at what may be called a Neighbors’ 
Club, It was but a hut, which he and some friends had 
built in somebody’s garden (without his !eave), but the 
principle is the same. They were all devoted to reading 
aloud, but of course the biggest and strongest read, and 
the others had to listen to him. They met at night to 
hear thrilling tales of highwaymen and other interest- 
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ing persons; the poor fellows had no horses, nor even 
pistols, but, fired by the genius of the story-teller, they 
did what they could to emulate his heroes. In a fort- 
night they all became burglars, and their leader—the 
reader—is languishing in chains. 

The authoress of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” has ad- 
dressed a dignified and touching letter to the American 
press upon the personalities in which a portion of it has 
been indulging concerning her. It is a subject which 
has an interest for a good many people even in this 
country who, because they happen to have distinguished 
themselves, tho not ‘“‘ with any malignant or felonious 
intention,” as Mrs. Burnett puts it, are therefore held by 
certain journals to be public property and denied the 
right of sarctuary even in their own homes. Any one 
who enters into politics nowadays knows what he must 
expect; he must be prepared for mud and dead cats—if 
not for brick-bats; he has volunteered for the pillory, 
But it does seem hard that the modest author—and (pre- 
sumably) still more modest authoress—should be dragged 
from his humble study by enterprising reporters and set 
up as a “cock-shy.” The only cuncern the public have 
in him is in the children of his pen, and what is amiss 
with them the critics take good care shall be duly en- 
larged upon; how many daughters he may have, and 
whether they paint on canvas or otherwise, is surely not 
a matter of general interest. If, like Addison, he has mar- 
ried a countess, or, like many less known literary per- 
sons, his cook, that is his lookout. Even the amount of 
hisincome might very well be left to the investigation of 
the tax-collector. It is not so, however; his privacy is 
everywhere disregarded, and especially as regards the 
last point. It was only the other day that a fertile and 
familiar author got into serious trouble with Her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners, on account of a paragraph that ran 
the ronnd of the press, with respect to his literary gains, 
“It is not generally known,” it said, ‘‘ that Mr. A makes 
£5,000-a year by his contributions to the periodicals.” It 
was not only ‘‘ not generally known,” but the good news 
had even been withheld from Mr. A. himself. Yet he 
was actually taxed upon that generous basis, and haled 
before ‘* the Board ” when he declined to pay. Even an 
inconvenience of that kind, however, sinks into insig- 
nificance when compared with the distress of mind that 
a person of sensitive nature suffers from the invasion of 
the sanctuary of his home. 

* Oh, shameless, for he did but sing 
A song that pleased us from its worth, 


No public life was his on earth— 
No blazoned statesman he, nor king.” 





Why can’t they let bim alone ? 

If an ungrateful child is to his unfortunate possessors 
‘¢ sharper than a serpent’s tooth,”* what shall be said of 
one (of ten years old only) who won’t go to school, who 
fells his infant brother with a peg-top and persistently 
smokes in bed. The pair of fools who are his parents 
have actually applied to a bench of magistrates to know 
what was to be done with this hardened and ungovern- 
able offender. What they are more afraid of than any- 
thing is that he will put a certain terrible menace into 
effect of ‘‘ running away and becoming a cattle drover.” 
This seems to me the only good point in his character. 
The idea of his running away would, if he were my boy, 
be a gleam of light that would illumine the whole 
domestic horizon. As to his future profession that would 
not give me a moment’s uneariness, The dear child might 
please himself; but if it was to be cattle driving, I have 
a tenderness for all dumb animals, and should pity the 
cattle, and I would supply him as an outfit with half 
a dozen red pocket-handkerchiefs in hopes that at least 
one of them would attract a bull. 

A question has arisen before the law courts as to 
whether the office of parish clerk is a freehold for life. 
like a ‘‘ perpetual curacy.” If decided in the negative it 
is possible that the profession will become extinct, as 
alterations in the Church Service have rendered them 
less necessary. I am old enough to remember, among 
many good parish clerks, some very queer ones. One of 
them not only fell into the error of calling the Leviathan 
“the great Lieutenant of the Waters,” but used ‘he 
dissented inte hell,” in the Creed, instead of “he de- 
scended”; this was not with any intention, however, of 
speaking evil of the Non-conformists. 

It is not often that the amateur correspondent in the 
newspapers arouses my admiration—he is generally so 
full of righteous indignation about such very small 
matters, and uses such conventional terms to express it. 
“IT have yet to learn, sir,” he begins, and then pro- 
ceeds to throw all sorts of metaphors at our heads, in- 
clusive always of thut very dangerous one, ‘‘ the small 
end of the wedge.” But now and then one comes upon 
an honest unaffected fellow. A poor old farm laborer 
has been driven to hang himself because he could get 
no work, nor even obtain out-door relief for his starv- 
ing family. The coroner’s jury, with a fine sense 
of duty, returned a verdict of felo de se, and the body 
has been actually buried at night without religious rites. 
‘*When I compare this,” our correspondent remarks, 
‘‘ with the fuss made a few weeks ago about a foreign 
prince who died by his own hand under peculiarly re- 
volting circumstances, and whose requiem mass was 
attended by our Heir Apparent and Prime Minister, I 
am ashamed of my country.” 


Lownoy, ENGLAND, 
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PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 
BY THE REV. D. C. MILNER. 








A TEMPERANCE worker in Pennsylvania requested that 
a brief statement as to the result of Prohibition in Kan- 
sas be signed that it might be used in the campaign 
for the Amendment, 

The following certificate was prepared, and somewhat 
hastily circulated for signatures: 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of Kansas, and familiar 
with the operation of the laws prohibiting the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors, declare that Prohibition has been a 
moral and financial benefit to Kansas. These laws are as 
well enforced, and in many portions of the state even bet- 
ter enforced, than other criminal laws. There has been an 
enormous decrease in the consumption of liquors and in the 
amount of drunkenness. During the eight years since Pro- 
hibition was enacted our population has greatly increased, 
business has prospered, poverty and crime have diminished, 
and the open saloon has disappeared. A very small per 
cent. of our people are opposed to this policy. The great 
majority of the citizens of Kansas are well satisfied with 
the results of Prohibition, and would not on any account 
think of returning to our former system of license.”’ 

When the limited time for its circulation is consider- 
ed, and the difficulty of finding persons in their cftices 
or places of business on one visit, it has an extraordi- 
nary indorsement. It was signed by the Governor of 
the State and three ex-Governors, the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court and the Associate Justices, a number of 
Judges of Judicial Districts and ex-Judges, Sheriffs, the 
County(Prosecuting) Attorneys and other county officials, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Department 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic, Mayors 
of cities, Justices of the Peace and Police Judges. In 
addition to these public officials there are noted represen- 
tatives of the business life of the commonwealth. We 
find the names of the second Vice-President and Man- 
ager of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, 
with the resident Director, Treasurer and Superintend- 
ent of Telegraph of the same great corporation. There 
are a number of bank presidents and cashiers, leading 
real-estate men, capitalists, merchants, manufacturers 

and contractors. Among the signatures are those of the 

late Commissioner of the General Land Office, editors of 
leading newspapers, with prominent attorneys and phy- 
sicians. 

Among our educators we find the names of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Presidents of the State 
Normal School and Agricultural College, the presidents 
of nearly all the denominational colleges with many of 
their professors, county superintendents of public in- 
struction and superintendents of city schools. As to 
the ministry, there are the names of the resident bishop 
and a number of the presiding elders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and many pastors of the various de- 
nominations, occupying the prominent pulpits. 

Some things in general as to this statement and its 
signers may be noted. 

1. There are names of persons of all classes, of all 
political parties and from every quarter of the state. 

2. A stronger statement as to some of these points 

would have been cheerfully signed by the same persons 

and many have characterized the certificate as ‘‘ very 
moderate.” 

3. These are but representative names. They could be 

obtained without limit as to the actual success of Prohi 

bition in Kansas, and its general and cordial indorse- 
ment by the people. 

4. A number of our prominent men who were opposed 

to the Amendment at the time of its adoption signed the 
statement. They have become believers in Prohibition 
because the law has been successfully enforced, and 
because of its beneficent results in advancing all the in- 
terests of the people. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 


Sine Arts. 
THE CENTENNIAL LOAN COLLECTION. 


II. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 

















ONE of the most interesting pictures in the collection is 
the large Copley with two figures which comes from Charles- 
ton and shows Ralph Izard and his wife, seated at atable 
with a view of the Roman Coliseum between the parted 
curtains bebind them. It should attract especial attention 
in New York, for this first of great American portrait-paint- 
ers is almost unknown here, while in Boston the possession 
of an ancestor or two from his hand is one of the most gen- 
erally acknowledged tokens of a strain of true blue blood. 
This picture of a South Carolinian and his New York wife 
—a Miss de Lancey—was painted in Rome when Copley 
first went abroad, and apart from its historic interest is a 
singularly dignified and attractive composition, painted in 
a thoroughly characteristic way—somewhat stiffly, accord- 
ing to the notions of to-day, but seriously, capably and not 
without charm. Among the Stuarts which are not Wash- 
ingtons the best are the John Adams and his wife in old 
age; the youthful Philip Schuyler, son of the General; the 
Nellie Custis and the Stephen van Rensselaer. The big 
portrait of John Jay in his black and red judicial robes is 
likewise good tho not of Stuart’s best. Nor, indeed, is 
there a single c invas in the exhibition which shows him at 
his very, very best, as he has been shown in recent years 


It is interesting, by the way, to compare the four replicas 
of the *‘ Athenzeum Head,” if one wants to see how greatly 
Stuart could vary even when repeating a single theme. 
The best is unquestionably the one furmerly owned by 
Samuel Washington, and loaned by Mrs. Pruyn. Here we 
have great richness of color and beauty of handiwork, while 
in another that hangs near by in the big gallery, neither of 
these qualities is at allconspicuous A trite anecdote tells 
us that Stuart, who was always short of funds, used to call 
these heads his ‘‘ hundred dollar bills,” turning one out 
whenever necessity compelled, and it is easy to see that, 
according to his mood of the moment, the purchaser got 
much more or something less than his money’s worth. 
Trumbull had a fortunate model when Alexander Hami’- 
ton stood to him, and even a Hamilton could not have 
asked a better limner. For combiued dignity and grace in 
conception, for a clear and charming revelation of charac- 
ter, for beauty of tender, neutral color, and for spirited 
delicacy of brushwork, one could ask nothing better than 
the full-length portrait which must be the most precious 
possession of the New York Chambercf Commerce. Yet 
one of the two replicas of the head and shoulders only—the 
one numbered—is even more attractive, being a little more 
vivid in expression and vigorous in execution. This is 
owned by Mr. Jay, while the third example, only a little in- 
ferior, belongs to the Metropolitan Museum. Delightful, 
too, is Sharpless’s small profile head of Hamilton, altho it 
gives us the impression of a less beautiful physiognomy 
and a less gallant bearing. 

Franklin is shown four times—once by C. W. Peale, this 
being the most satisfactory likeness; once in a pastel by 
Duplessis, which is rather weak yet interesting; again in 
a stronger and more characteristic pastel, possibly by 
Duplessis, too; and finally in an oil copy after the same 
artist. No one will fail to note with amusement the big, 
pretentious portrait of Lafayette, standing in bright yel- 
low tronseis against a flaming sunset sky, nor to decide, 
upon its evidence, that it was well indeed that Morse aban- 
doned art for electricity. But a head of John Adams shows 
that he could do better than this when he was willing to 
do more modestly. One of the most charming portraits 
hangs ou the staircase and is attributed to Copley (No. 59). 
It is strange to think that such a mistake can have been 
made. The dress belongs to a mueh earlier time, and this 
free, broad handling never characterized Copley’s brush, 
which always kept a sort of charming provincial stiffness 
which seems thoroughly in keeping with his land and 
generation. It is an admirable picture, however, and its 
owners need not be distressed if one suggests that Sir Peter 
Lely may well have.painted it. There is much more rea- 
son why the Mrs. Schuyler, No. 181, should have been 
thought a Copley; yet here again the intrinsic evidence 
does not seem convincing, tho it isa most delightful pic- 
ture in color, handling and character. In fact, no so-called 
Copley iu the collection quite bears out its claim, excepting 
the large Izard canvas. Some of the older pictures, at- 
tributed to that often masterly painter ‘* Unknown,” are 
as interesting as anything around them, notably Nos. 66 
and 134, Miss Boudiuot and Colonel Lewis. 

I have no space in which to speak of the miniatures, some 
of which are very charming, altho among them all there is 
not a single Malbone; nor of the articles of furniture and 
house-decoration which have all some interesting historic 
association; norof the clothes, worn by Washington and 
his wife and other gallant gentlemen and stately ladies of 
a century ago; nor of the many autographs and engravings; 
nor of the Fellowcraft Club’s exhibit of old newspapers, 
tempting one to lingerover pages which, more clearly than 
any other sort of relic, prove the essential difference, in 
tastes and conditions, between those days and ours. But 
a place must be made for a word about the silver, there is 
so much of it and almost all is so delightful. 

One of the most interesting pieces bistorically, is the 
large covered cup with two handles which was presented 
by Queen Anne to Peter Schuyler when be visited Eng- 
land with his Mohawk sachems, The salt cellars, coaster 
and chafing-dish used by Washington and loaned by Miss 
Elizabeth Washington, vaturally stand first in the cata- 
log as well as first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Then there are pretty articles once owned by Robert Mor- 
ris, by Governor Clinton, by Gouverneur Morris, by John 
Hancock (a present from Mrs. Washington), by General 
Schuyler, Chief-Justice Jay, and many another noted per- 
sonages. The Boudinot silver, used when Washington was 
entertained by Dr. Boudinot, when on his way to New 
York, makes 22 entries in the catalog, and there are 
many charming pieces in the lerge collection loaned by 
Mr. George Schuyler, and in another formerly owned by 
Lord Fairfax. Perhaps the finest piece of all from. the 
point of view of art is the circular salver, No. 
188, made in Amsterdam in 1785, with its freely 
treated, rich Renaissance border. Exquisite in outline 
and workmanship is the little coffee set, No. 248, and 
the kettle, No. 247, loaned by Mr. Charles E. 
Strong. The tall candle-sticks, No. 237, from the same 
owner are likewise choice specimens, and Mr. Russell’s 
‘*rose-water dish,”’ of eighteenth century Portuguese manu- 
facture, is individual and delightful. Among the articles 
lent by Howard and Co., the bedroom candlesticks, Nos. 
340 and 341, should be especially remarked; the plain 
cream-jug, No. 333; the tall urn, No. 287, which is English 
and dated 1767, and the open-work cake-basket, No. 290, 


tirely out of use. 





both in Boston and in Philadelphia. 





also English and dated 1778. This last is especially inter- 
esting to the student of decorative styles, for while the 
bottom shows a charmingly free Rococo design in repowsaé 
work, the open border is conceived in that classicizing 
‘*Louis Seize’? manner which eventually drove the grace- 
ful fantasies of the Rococo or “ louis Quinze’’ period en- 


Asa whole these collections cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to lovers of art as well as to patriotic Americans 
in general. Nor would it be just to speak of them with- 
out adding a word of gratitude for the committee which 
has labored so hard and so intelligently in their forma- 





an undertaking, the infinite troubles and the variety of 
delicate tasks that are involved in the assembling and 
arrapging of a loan collection of works of art. Is there a 
particularly precious article known and desired—days of 
argument will be needed, perhaps, to persuade its owner 
to lend it. Are there things Without either historic or 
artistic value,*®ut of the proper period or supposed to be— 
their possessors will come with their hands full and insist 
upon their acceptance. Do the catalogs desire to be ac- 
curate and instructive—at every step they will have to 
contend withabsolute ignorance, with slipshod informa- 
tion, with ingrained prepossessions and prejudices. And 
then when the list is made up—when the recalcitrant have 
been persuaded into generosity and the over-generous into 
modest retirement—there is as much more work still to do, 
in arranging the multifarious objects so that each will look 
its best and so that every owner wili be persuaded that his 
treasures have the most prominent places of all! And 
finally there is the responsibility which does not end until 
the task of removal and re-delivery to individual possessers 
has been accomplished—and this is no slight item when, 
as here, a collection is valued at halt a million dollars or 
more. Let us appreciate, then, what is offered us just now, 
and let us be very grateful to those whom public spirit bas 
alone impelled to labor in our behalf. 

In conclusion I have a word of apology to write. I want 
to make my best excuses to Joseph Wright’s Washington 
for having underrated him a week ago. The oftener one 
sees this picture the more it impresses the imagination as 
well as the eye; and I find now that I was rather far astray 
when, in missing the military air of the Stuart portraits, I 
thought I missed much of the true Washingtonian dignity 
as well. The dignity is there, I feel after renewed exam- 
inations; and, in apite of having said that no one would 
tremble before this Washington, I trembled a little when I 
realized what I had written about him. 

New YORK City. 








Sanitary. 


HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY WILL-POWER. 


THE human will is to bestudied from a physical and san- 

itary, as well as from a mental and moral point of view. 

This wonderfui attribute of freedom of the will involves 
the most weighty consequences. It has been asserted by 

some good authorities that physical exercises are of far 
more importance as educating in poise and in self-control 

than they are in the stamina which they give to sinew or 
muscle. In fact, a great part of all education consists in 
so training the body and the mind as that a habit of self- 
contro! shall be fully acquired. It must come in asa dis- 
tinct idea in the training of the schools and be planned for 
with all the distinctness with which special studies are se- 
lected out for pursuit or acquirement. For is it not this 
mastery of will that more than anything else decides the 
power and prowess of a human being? We fear that it is 
truthfully claimed that at the present day one of the most 
discouraging results of civilization is, that so many men 
and so many women seem to have lost the mastery of self. 
Wesee this especially in various habits of indulgence that are 
not only gaining upon the young, but upon those whoseem 
to have reached the more mature and stable period of life. 
This is especially manifest in that yielding to the use of va- 
rious stimulants or narcotics and the tendency there is to 
become dependent upon them. Some, for instance, would 
account for the increase of the use of alcoholic stimulants 
by an inability tc resist the inheritance from some ances- 
tor. Another class is found to be addicted to opium or to- 
bacco. The extent to which opium is used would be a fear- 
ful revelation, if all the druggists in the country would 
state what they know. But to this have been added vari 

ous other forms of drugs. Chloral is freely used by noua 
few, and chloroform taken to allay sleeplessness or slight 
uneasiness. Even antipyrin has been passed into service 
as aquieting drug. In all the protean forms of nervous 
disease we find thousands having their pet medicines, 
which, under the name of a nervine, conceal some form of 
sedative. Many of the patent medicines owe the demand 
for them to a longing after these special effects. The re 

sult of all this is a weakening of the power of the will and 
a losing of that self-control which is essential toall healthy 
life. 

The right exercise of will-power and of self-control is far 
more an element in health than is generally supposed. We 
are all conscious of states of mental feeling which have to 
do with physical health. It is equally true that there are 
conditions of physical feeling which are quite dependent 
on the state of resistance or submission which the will ex- 
ercises. Whatever there is of good result from “faith 
cure” as a system of practice comes from the fact that it 
puts in suspension the wayward will of the person con- 
cerned, and allows the strong will-power of some decided 
character to act as a substitute. The same is true as to 
‘‘Christian Science,’’ in which it is distinctly averred that 
the faith uf the operator, if used with energy and with 
submission thereto will be effective. There are many cases 
of relief in which some strong will has simply moved in, 
taken possession, and asserted itself. This is a very valu- 
ableaid to health, where, by reason of sickness or of chron- 
ic nervous conditions, there is need that there should be 
this form of substitution or strong assistance. But even 
this should be a system of training. The design is so to 
assist the person that there may be a return to self-control 
and to norma] conditions. In many of the best class of in- 
stitutions for nervous ailments the success of treatment 
depends upon the full conception of this idea on the part 
of attendants as much as it does upon the usual routine of 
hygienic methods. There are manysick persons who could 
greatly benefit themselves, not by regarding their ailments 
as visionary, but by knowing them as functional and 
partly the result of habit, and so realizing that they are 
curable by discipline rather than by food or medicine. 








tion, No one knows who has not heen ‘‘inside”’ in such 


But a still greater difficulty is that so many have this 
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imperfect organization in childhood, or have it forced 
upon them by school life, or by errors of dress, of preco- 
ciousness, of too early reception in society, or too early 
marriage. From this standpoint far greater attention 
should be given to such exercises as tend to put the child 
fully in possession of self. The boy or girl who runs with 
a terror at some little fright, should be® unconsciously 
trained in the art of coolness. The emotional giving way 
to excitements should lead to a distinct effort to make 
stronger bodies, to regulate the exercise of functions, and 
to those details of physical training which will leave quite 
out of sight history, science and the fine arts. It is better 
to be thoroughly healthy and good than to be smart. The 
first two largely depend upon this education of the will, so 
that it shall know how to give commands to the person, 
what commands to give and how to enforce them. 

There are numbers of people in the world at present 
who have too much of mere acquisition in its mental sense. 
Themselves and the world would have been far better off 
if they had had less education in its usual sense and more 
freedom of the will—such freedom as would enable them 
to control it and to use it for physical as well as mental 
health and vigor. The physician sees a great amount of 
willfulness as a cause of ill-health. It is deliberate on the 
part of the individual only when it comes to be enjoyed as 
an indulgence. It is oftener an unconscious condition 
brought about by heredity, by ill direction in childhood, 
or by yielding to the various forms of abnormal habit. It 
is to be found in all degrees, from that of simple willful- 
néss of temper to such as begets a desire for stimulants, 
narcotics, nervines, or, going still further, unbalances the 
mental life. It is thus that public and private institutions 
are multiplying, and especially those for so-called nervous 
diseases. 

We plead for a hygiene of the will which shall early seek 
to give, with muscle and brawn, the training of self-con- 
trol, and which shall secure for the life a poise and a mas- 
tery that will make the person resistful of all indulgences 
that jeopardize health or vigor, and energetic and ambi- 
tious for all that effort which secures fixedness of purpose, 
and resolve to execute what it rightly undertakes. Thus 
we place the study and the training of the human will as 
a sanitary measure in its close relation to physical and 
mental hygiene, and claim for it more specific thought 
and attention than it has generally received. 





Science. 





FEw men are better known by their eminence in science 
than Dr. Joseph Leidy, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the Academy of Natural Science of Phil- 
adelphia. A peculiar feature of his scientific career has 
been an avoidance of all speculation as to what science 
may or may not be able toprove. His course has been the 
simple pursuit of science, and to leave to others to show 
the bearing of scientific discovery on the march uf general 
intelligence. It shows the seductive nature of scientific 
speculation when one of this mental caliber undertakes a 
hand in this department, and discusses evolution and its 
bearings on Scripture and religion. Every one must have 
known that Dr. Leidy‘was an Evolutionist without his 
ever, perhaps, having said so in so many words, for much 
of his work has been in placing together facts that could 
have had no other name than contributions to evolution- 
ary law; so all will take up with much interest his address 
on Evolution, delivered before the graduating class of the 
Medical Department of the University, and which was 
issued, some time ago, by George S. Davis, of Detroit 
Dr. Leidy opens his address by an asseveration of his 
firm belief in the great power, of which all naturai 
phenomena are but manifestations, of eternal and infinite 
power, which is everywhere recognized as God. ‘To God 
he attributes the direct production of that great mystery 
we call life. We may, he thinks, endeavor to fathom the 
mystery of how God proceeded to make life; but so far in’ 
our journey we have only got so far as to find a complex 
combination of elements which exist in acommon material 
that does not pre-exist in the universal kingdom, and 
which we call protoplasm. Life comes in with the forma- 
tion of this non pre-existant material. The great Creator’s 
secret ends, and. so far as we are concerned, begins here. 
He has made the sun have something to do with the pro- 
duction of protoplasm, for only under the sun’s rays is the 
tiny ball of chlorophyle formed, which forms the green 
parts of plants, and in this tiny ball is the laboratory where 
the protoplasm is formed in which life appears. The first- 
born of: life he regards as the little unicellular plant 
Protococcus ‘viridis; and he takes its universality as an 
argument in favor of this assumption. There is not a spot 
in the whole world where it is not found in abundance 
wherever a certain amount of moisture, warmth and sun- 
lightis found; and he believes everything culminating in 
man has been evolved from this humble progenitor. He 
finds no difficulty in an objection sometimes made that 
these primordial forms, under this assumption, are perpet- 
ual; that they are forms on which death seems to have no 
power to lay its hand, because he regards the death of an 
old form and the production of new ones as in some sense 
an accident—in a true sense the intervention of some provi- 
dential side issue which he seems to imply under the phrase 
** change of circumstances,’ and which others have called 
“conditions of envirenment.”” He finds no more difficulty 
in believing that a huge oak in its multifarious forms can 
be evolved from a simple cell which first produced the 
acorn than that the cell of a protococcus, with ages of time 
instead of a few years, should end in man. Indeed, he 
seems to make the theory of evolutien possible, from the 
acknowledged truth of the science of morphology. He 
contends that the doctrine of evolution is emphatically the 
doctrine of Genesis, and quotes the declaration that “‘ God 
formed man of the dust of the ground’’; and he argues 
that those who contend that there is any conflict “‘ between 
science and religion” (Scripture ?) must be those only who 





fail to see what to him is so evident, evolution written in 
almost every line. The whole address is an able contribu- 
tionto what may be termed theistic science, as opposed to 
that which is supposed to lead to materialism. 


....The theory has been frequently advanced that the two 
little satellites of Mars (one of which has a period of revolu- 
tion shorter than can be explained by the Nebular hypothe- 
sis), may be “‘ captured asteroids,” caught by the attraction 
of the planet, and inexorably retained as permanent at- 
tendants. Poincaré has recently demonstrated that this is 
impossible; that if it were possible for a planet thus to 
capture and hold as satellites bodies moving freely under 
the sun’s attraction and passing near it, it would be also 
possible conversely for the sun to entice away a planet’s 
satellites and make independent planets of them. If, how- 
ever, the planet were surrounded by a resisting medium 
extending far enough away from its surface, then the re- 
sulting reduction of the velocity of a body approaching the 
planet might make its capture possible—but in that case 
the continuing resistance to its motion would soon bring it 
down, just as happens to meteors entering our terrestrial 
atmosphere, 








School and College. 


THE school question is rapidly coming to the front 
againin France. It is acknowledged by so prominent a 
paper as the Temps, and such radical political leaders as 
the Senator Challemel-Lacour and the member of the 
lower house, Bourde, that the law of 1882, which complete- 
ly secularized the schools, has not only been a total failure 
but has produced adeep hatred of the republic in many 
districts where the religious convictions of the people are 
very strong. In such places the people have simply put the 
new state schools, in which no religion at all is taught, 
under the ban. M. Bourde declares that there are no less 
than 300 schools in France without any pupils whatever. 
This is especially the case in the extreme north and south 
of the country; nor can the loca! authorities be induced to 
enforce the law of attendance at these schools or ata 
private school enjoying legal sanction. The school policy 
of the republic is severely criticised, because it aims to 
model the system throughout the empire without any re- 
gard to local interests or wishes. Public interest in the 
schools has perceptibly decreased, and the legacies left 
for this purpose have decreased from 1,031,000 francs in 1881 
to 458,000 francs in 1887. 





.... Through the generosity of Mr. Stephen Ridgely, of 
St. Louis Park College, Parkville, Mo., recently received 
35,000, which is the beginning of an Endowment Fund. 
Park College family received also a like sum from the same 
gentleman. For fourteen years both family and college 
have been sustained from year to year by donations from 
Christian friends. Until the above sums were reecived 
there has been no endowment for any departwent. The 
prospects for the future are very encouraging, especially to 
the President, whose faith in the outcome of the work has 
seemed remarkable. There are now 315 students in the col- 
lege and academy. ‘Ihe first class was graduated in ’79. 
The number of graduates has reached 98. There are 26 in 
the class which graduates June 13th. 


....Ex-President White has sent to Cornell University 
from Cairo, Egypt, a papyrus, found in the tomb of a priest 
of the Ptolemaic period. It represents certain chapters of 
the “ Book of the Dead,” is beautifully executed, perfectly 
preserved, and a complete document in every respect. The 
inscriptions are partly hieroglyphic, partly hierotic. Accom- 
panying the papyrus is a collection of 140 large photographs 
to illustrate ancient and modern Egyptian art and a collec- 
tion of more recent and valuable books upon Egypt, all of 
which are a gift to the university library. 


....Mr. John I. Blair, of Blairstown, N. J., has added 
another gift to Blair Hall,in that town. He has given 
nearly $200,000, and the improvements he contemplates 
will cost nearly as much more. Two additional buildings 
of blue stone, 50x125 each, and three stories high, are to be 
erected. One is intended for boys, the other for girls. 


....Mrs, Maria St. John Sheffield, widow of Joseph Earle 
Sheffield, the founder of the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University, died of paralysis in New Haven last week 
at the age of 88 years. By Mr. Sheffield’s will the home 
stead was to go to the college after the death of Mrs. Shef- 
field. This property is valued at $250,000. 


....A memorial gift of $25,000 has been made by W. H. 
Reed, Esq., of Chicago, to Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, 
Ill., which has about 380,000 insurance money and $20,000 in 
subscriptions for rebuilding. The old walls are already 
coming down that the foundations may be ready for the 
new building. 


.... The commencement exercises of the theological de- 
partment of Lincoln University, Oxford, Penn., were held 
April 23d. The class was composed of twelve colored men. 








Personalities. 


THE shameful impudence of the blacklegs and swin- 
dlers in the present state of the Oklahoma excitement re- 
minds one of the performances in South Africa during the 
gold activity. An article in the Fortnightly Review says: 


“It was considered perfectly correct to ‘do’ the Boers. Inthe 
first place, money was perfectly useless to them, as they only 
keep it in gold in chests inside their bedrooms, and are constant- 
ly uneasy about it; secondly, the sons were only led into drink- 
ing and bad habits by having ready cash; and lastly it was im- 
possible, sometimes, to deal with them otherwise. As an 
instance there is a case where a Boer farmer asked for his farm, 
upon which gold had been discovered, the exorbitant sum of 
50,000 pounds. If the buyer had refused, the obstinate man 
would never have abated the priee, so he said he must think it 








over. Shortly afterward he went to the bank and took out 
6,000 pounds in half sovereigns. in twelve bags of 500 po 
each. He drove up with these to the farmer’s house and took out 
ten of the bags and said: ‘I have come to buy the farm.’ ‘ Have 
you brought 50,000 pounds?’ said the farmer. ‘Well,’ said the 
Jew,’ I have brought a lot of money; I will put it on the table.’ 
He then poured out the 5,000 pounds in half sovereigns. The 
farmer and his vrow looked on, and their eyes glistened as they 
looked at the table covered with gold. *How much is there? 
saidthe vrow. * You had better count it,’ said the Jew. Of 
course that was impossible,so the vrow said: ‘Could you not 
give us some more bags?’ * Well,’ said the Jew, ‘I must see if [ 
have any wore.’ Then he told the boy to bring one bag out and 
he purchased the farm for 5,500 pounds.” 


....-During the twenty years Mr. and Mrs. George W 
Childs have occupied their residence in Philadelphia they 
have entertained in it some of the most notable men of the 
country, and most of the distinguished strangers who have 
found their way here. An Emperor and Empress, lords 
and ladies, princes and poets have slept within its walls 
and partaken of its generous and unaffected hospitality. 
Nearly every one has left some memorial, and there are 
portraits of the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, Long- 
fellow, who, with his wife and daughter, spent thr-e weeks 
with Mr. Childs, Dean Stanley, Dr. Holmes, Lord Hough- 
ton, Generals Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Charles Kivgsley, Matthew Arnold, Canon Far- 
rar, and other notables, many of them with some accom- 
panying sentiment of friendship and regard. 


...-An American-born member of the British House of 
Commons, Mr. Channing, a grand-nephew of the great 
Unitarian divine and anti-slavery advocate, has placed 
himself on the Radical side of the British land-taxation 
question. In committee on the Local Government Bill 
and onthe hustings he has advocated the division of all 
municipal and county rates between the land-owner and 
occupier. (At present the occupier pays all.) His views 
have attracted considerable attention in his district. 


-...To many persons many kinds of noses, noses lovely 
and noses unlovely. The great Napoleon’s nose was big. 
Gladstone’s nose is big, but it ends in a sharp point. Bis- 
marck has a big nose that is, however, almost flat on the 
end. General Grant’s nose was not too large, but it was 
large enough to be prominent. Blaine’s nose is very prom- 
inent, and all his children, including his daughters, are 
easily distinguishable by the same large protuberance. 


....Emile Vignon, a young Frenchman of Chicago, says 
that altho his hearing is perfectly good, still heis able toso 
manipulate the drums of his ears at will, that he can make 
himself stone deaf. Emile can’t prove this, but his friends 
say that there is no doubt that he can do just what he says 
he can. 








Pebbles. 


GUTHRIE, Oklahoma, has this advantage over Rome— 
that it was built in a day.—Concord Monitor. 





....“‘So long as Ireland was silent under her wrongs, 
England was deaf to her cries.” —Irish Newspaper. 


...Miggs: ‘I hear a policeman was killed yesterday in 
the discharge of his duty.” Biggs: ‘‘He probably didn’t 
know it was loaded.’’— Puck. 


....Mrs. Backbay: “Were you at the ‘ Marriage of 
Figaro’ the other evening ?”’ Mrs. Newcash: “No, ma’am! 
I wasn’t invited.””—Lowell Citizen. 


.... The nuisance of the hotel was in the parlor warbling, 
‘*Oh, would I were a bird.’’ ‘‘ Well, here’s a beginning 
for you,”’ said the landlord. And he handed him his bill.— 
Argosy. 


...."* One advantage of 4 small cottage,” says a writer on 
building, “‘ is, that it is easily heated.”’ This is very true. 
A small cottage in the middle of July is warm enough for 
anybody who is not wholly unreasonable.—Courier Jour- 
nal, 


.... Van Daub: “I understand that old Mrs. Mushroom 
wants her portrait painted the worst way.’”’ Van Dyke: 
“Wants it the worst way, does she?” Van Daub: ‘So 
she says:”” Van Dyke: ‘‘Then you’re just the artist for 
the job.’”’—America. 


.... Freddie; “ Papa, what does ‘filly’ mean?’ Papa 
(willing to give the boy a lift): ‘A young mare, Freddie.’ 
Freddie: ** Well, then, what do they call a young cow, 
papa?” Papa (slightly staggered): ‘‘Oh! Ah! a—er—filly 
de beuf.’’-—Columbia Spectator. 


....** Will you vote for my bill ?”’ inquired the lobbyist 
of the legislator. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ replied the latter; ‘‘ your 
billis a swindle.’’ ‘‘ Why, man, you must have the wrong 
billin mind. I mean this fifty-dollar bill!’ ‘‘ Well, this 
appears to be a good bill,’”’ said the legislator, after exam- 
ining it critically. ‘‘I’ll vote for it, of course.’’—Puck. 


....Professor: ‘* Microscopical investigations lead us to 
believe that there are colors too delicate to be discerned by 
the human eye—invisible colors, we may call them.”’ Stu- 
dent: “‘I know the name of one of them, sir.”” Professor 
(surprised): ‘‘Indeed! What is it?’ Student: * Blind 
man’s buff.””"—Harper’s Bazar. 


...+A bilious old person of Del. 
Daily grew yel. and yel. 
Till some physic he tried 
Which griped his inside, 
And I tell you it made him a bel, 
—The Globe. 


....“‘T am devoted to phrenology, and I love the study 
and pursuit of literature, and am puzzled as to which 1 
should make my life work,” said the student. “My dear 


boy,” returned the professor, -‘‘ why don’t you-toss a cent 
and decide the matter: that-way’ Heads, phrenology; 
Tales, letters.”"—Harper’s Bazar, 
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Music. 


THE benefit to Italo Campanini, which took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on Tuesday, was an exceed- 
ingly successfal entertainment, as regards the efforts of 
the three persons most concerned in the representation of 
Donizetti’s *‘ Lucia,” to wit: Mr. Campanini, Mr. Del 
Puente and Miss Clementine de Vere. The shares of the 
two or three other assistants were fortunately unimportant 
and could be overlooked then and now. Mr. Campanini 
sang with all of his perfect vocal art. As Ashton, Mr. Del 
Puente was almost entirely the handsome, rich-voiced 
parytone of his Mapiesonian days of popularity. The 
greatest honors of the evening, however, are to be cordially 
accorded to Miss De Vere, whose lovely soprano aud its 
complete training for the florid music of Donizetti's score, 
were delightfully exemplified during all the evening, even 
in a theater that isso upkindly toward anything except 
strong vocal organs and dramatic singers as is the Metro- 
politan. She filled it with ease, and none of her delicate 
and brilliant vocalization was lost in any part of the house. 
If Miss De Vere should become a member of next year’s 
German company, under Mr. Stanton, it is plain that her 
singing will be a valuable and pleasing addition to its at- 
tractions. She wasenthusiastically recalled several times, 
as were Mr. Campanini and Mr. Del Puente. The per- 
formance rau smoothly, altho the chorus was a rather he- 
wildered and unreliable makeshift, and the small orchestra 
was worth better leadership than it received. The audi- 
ence was large, fashionable and in the best of humor with 
everything and everybody. 


...»Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s two recitals on Weduesday and 
Saturday filled Chickering Hall with the ranks of cultivated 
amateur musician: and appreciative professional ones, and 
of well-known society folk, in no small proportion, who 
ordinarily attend these charming entertainments. The 
programs on both afternoons were long, but not too long; 
made up with regard to an interesting chronological inclu- 
siveness, as to the epocbs and phases of vocal music, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Henschel love to defer, and every note 
of the music was enjoyable. On Wednesday the list of 
songs and selections presented a buffo duet from Paisiello, 
Mozart’s noble barytone air ‘‘ Mentre ti Lascio,’’ a very 
elaborate example of Rameau’s florid style ‘* Rossignols 
Amoureux,’’ which Mrs. Henschel gave with infinite grace 
and art, Loewe’s ballad ** Henry the Fowler,’’ four ex- 
tracts, members of Mr. Henschel’s *‘ Trumpeter ot Sakkin- 
gen,” sopg-cyclus, and other music by Schubert, Brahma, 
Auber, Massenet, Ambroise Thomas and Widor. An air 
from the unperformed and unpublished opera by Mr. Hen- 
schel, ‘A Sea Change; or, Love’s Stowaway,” was also sung 
by Mrs. Henschel; a very tempting example of the rest of 
the score, altho we hope that the most of the libretto by 
Mr. W. D. Howells is not as labored and unlyrical as this 
specimen might make us apprehend. At the Saturday 
concert, that mest lovely of all the many settings to the 
lines ‘‘Oh, that we Two were Maying,’’ by Mr. Henschel, 
which he seems stontly to refuse publishing, was a particu- 
larenjoyment. The dates for these recitals have been ju- 
diciously selected, and the reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel before a New York public may be set down as an- 
other one completely successful. 


...-Dr. Hans Von Biilow has not sat down to play before 
a larger New York audience at his pianoforte recitals than 
that which applauded him to the echo on Thursday after 
noon in the Broadway Theater. The program this day 
was devoted, in what would at first sight seem a 
curious juxtaposition, to two composers—Beethoven 
and Chopin. But the end crowns the choice with a 
player like Dr. Von Biilow. As to his wonderfully expres- 
sive sonata-playing we need not speak now, after all that 
has appeared in these columns in connection with the 

Beethoven cyclus. In his Chopin numbers on Thursday he 

was remarkably felicitous. They were just the pieces from 
Chopin for him to give, and he gave them charmingly, es- 
pecially the Valse Opus 42, and the Berceuse, Op. 57. The 
full program embraced the Sonatas, Op. 109,110 and 111 
(Beethoven); and from Chopin the Nocturne, Op. 37, Bal- 
lade, No. 1, Op. 23; Scherzo, No. -4, Op. 54; Nocturne, Op. 
62,No. 1; the Allegro Vivace (fmpromptu No. 3), Op. 51, 
and the Ballade and Berceuse alluded to, besides a Ma- 
zurka in reply to an encore. 


-++-The tour of the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
“in the provinces” has been successful so far, without se- 
rious detraction. At Milwaukee there was less of a finan- 
cial success than was expected; but the large audiences at 
Philadelphia and Boston before it and the crowded perform- 
ances at Chicago, have made amends for it. The singers 
appear to be in good health, all of them. The Western 
press has been enthusiastic over Mme. Lehmann, Mr. Al- 
vary, Mr. Fischer, and Mr. Seidl’s conducting and his or- 
chestra, It is unfortunate that some artists who were effi- 
cient in various réles during the winter, are not members 
of Mr. Stanton’s traveling organization; but the services of 
Mrs. Moran-Olden, Miss Bet taque and Miss Féhstroem, ap- 
bear to be fairly efficiently supplied. The Cincinnati week 
follows the Chicago and the St. Louis the Cincinnati; after 
Which the Brooklyn performances come and the disband- 
ment of the company follows it. We are glad that the 
Company has been able to make just this kind of teur. 
The country will be the better for it. 


--.-An interesting concert by the Gounod Society,on Mon- 
day evening, conducted by Mr. W. E. Mulligan; on Wednes- 
day an invitation musicale by the Mason and Hamlin 
Organ and Pianofonte Company, in which several accom- 
Plished artists took part; and the last concert of the Ru- 
binstein Club, on Thursday evening, in Chickering Hall, 
Were other occurrences of the week. In the present one 
the Palestrina Society’s first entertainment and Dr. Von 
Billow’s farewell (orchestral) concert are important inci- 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE following is the program of the Centennial Banquet, 
given in the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 30th. The report of the speeches we are obliged 
to reserve for another week. 





SE cincaskectdencas tssensolae Saunestenbaes -Henry C. PoTrer, 
Bishop of New York. 


1, ABDURED OF WREOON eee c occ nccccce cocoons Davip B. HILt, 
. Governor of the State of New York. 


The State of New York welcomes to-day the Executive, Legis- 
lative and Judicial branches of the National Government, and 
the representatives of forty-two States; as a century ago she 
welcomed Washington, his Cabinet, and the Congress of the old 
Thirteen, which in this city added the bill of rights to the Na- 
tional Constitution. May our fidelity to that Constitution so 
guard the rights of both the states and the people to civil and 
religious freedom, and to republican government based on uni- 
versal education tLat the centuries as they pass may swell our 
acclaim, God Save the American Republic! JOHN JAY. 


2. GEORGE WASHINGTON. ° 


3. THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES..GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Ex-President of the United states. 


Not a mob, nor an oligarchy, nor a class; but the great force 
of American patriotism, conscience, intelligence, energy and 
industry, the only sure foundation of States, the sole hope of 
the Republic; of which George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln are the truest types in American history. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


ING ies aq sonenssee a santa esebeatenmeen FitzauGH L&e, 
Governor of the State of Virginia. 


Daughters of Liberty, born amid the throes of Revolution. 
thirteen clinging to the Atlantic have become forty-two reach- 
ing to the Pacific. The century leaves them as it found them, 
an indestructible Union of indestructible States. 

WILLIAM WIrT HENRY. 


5. Tae FepeRAL CONSTITUTION......... MELVILLE W. FULLER, 
Chief-Justice of the United States. 


The consummation of former political wisdom, the trust of 
the present age, the guide for all coming nations. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 


6. Tat Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES. ... ...JAMES G. BLAINE, 


Secretary of State. 


The first branch of Congress provided for in the Constitution, 
and the subject of the only speech in the Convention made by 
Washington. In the language of George Mason, ‘the grand 
depository of the democratic principle of the Government,” to 
which has been assigned a full, co-equal share in the National 
Legislation, together with the sole power of Impeachment, the 
origination of all the Bilts for raising Revenue, and in the last 
resort, the choice of the President of the United States. The 
vital element of our Republican System, without which there 
can be, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, no * Government of 
the People, by the People, for the People.” 

May its rightful authority and dignitv ever be maintained 
and upheld both by its own officers and members and by the 
millions of voters whom they are privileged to represent. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 
Senior Surviving Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 


TF ao os need isdecrnnsis Gane aoe JOHN W. DANIEL 
United States Senator from Virginia. 


An elective body, dependent upon no prerogatives of Royalty, 
Church or Descent. Able in its statesmanship, wise and prac- 
tical in its Legislative and Executive functions, the most dis- 
tinguished of all Legislative bodies, and a bulwark in defense of 
our free institutions. 

HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
Sole surviving Vice-President of the United States. 


8. Tae PRESIDENCY. ........ccscces soos RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
Ex-President of the United States. 


May the good people of these United States never weary of 
searching for a sscond Washington to fill the place. 
JOBN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Oe es EE... son cmonsmenaedasabe WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 
United States Senator from New York. 


A learned, upright and fearless Judiciary is the strong bul- 
wark of Constitutional Government, Without such Juciciary 
no free institutions can exist; with it they will not perish. So 
long as the spirit and example of Marshall and Taney, Kent and 
Shaw, pervade and inspire our Courts, liberty in law shall abide 
with and bless the land of Washington. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON MILLER, 
Attorney-General of the United States. 


10. Tat ARMY AND NAvy..... .WiLLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, 


General. 


In four wars each has done its full duty in the creation, de- 
fense, enlargement, and preservation of our nation; but the dig- 
nity of our country requires renewed attention to the farewell 
counsel of Washington, so that international emergencies may 
be met without hasty and inadequate preparation. 

RoBeERT T. LINCOLN, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Great Britain. 


11. OuR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. .......... CHARLES W. EL107, 
President of Harvard University. 


Established by the wisdom and foresight of the Founders of 
our Nation; the support and stay of civil and religious liberty; 
they sheuld be jealously guarded and fostered as the dispensers 
of virtue and intelligence, on which depend the welfare and per- 
petuity of our Republican Institutions. 

. HENRY DRISLER, 
Acting President of Columbia College. 


12. OuR LITBRATURE...............+-++ James Russert LOWELL. 


The welfare of a people, small or great, 
Depends upon the State, 

Whose ample laws they justify, because 
They help to shape those laws. 

Their glory rests on letters, which create 
A more enduring State; 

For what is best remembered among men 
Is not the Sword, but Pen. 





to be discussed at a further opportunity. 


18. Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA..... BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
President of the United States. 


Scepters and thrones the morning realms have tried; 
Earth for the people kept her sunset side. 

Arts, manners, creeds, the teeming Orient gave; 
Freedom, the gift that freights the refluent wave, 
Pays with one priceless pearl the guerdon due, 

And leaves the Old World debtor to the New. 


Long as the watch-towers of our crownless Queen 
Front the broad oceans tbat she sits between, 
May her proud sons their plighted faith maintain, 
And guar unbroken Union's lengthening chain,— 
Union, our peaceful sovereign, she alone 
Can make or keep the Western world our own! 
OLIVeR WENDELL HOLMES. 


..--On Monday of last week, the 22d of April, Oklahoma 
was opened to settlement in accordance with the procla- 
mation previously issued. From the correspondent of The 
Tribune we learn that the greatest interest centered at 
those points of the border line where the trails led into 
Oklahoma, and where the boomers were lying in wait for 
noon to come and with it the signal for the start. There 
where the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé road enters the 
territory of Oklahoma, the trail runs almost parallel to the 
track, through broken ground, winding its way along the 
hill-sides, across creeks and streamlets, and over the bar- 
ren prairies. At this point and its immediate neighbor- 
hood were gathered about 1,500 wagons, numberless horses 
and cattle, and about 3,000 people. Well in front 
were men on horseback. A line of soldiers, under 
command of Lieutenant Waite, thirty in number, kept 
back the crowd from the line, a difficult and harassing 
task, rendered doubly so because it was an imaginary line 
altogether. The quarter-section stones had long since 
disappeared, and in the few instances where they remained 
attempts had been made by some boomers to move them a 
little forward of the line. Such schemes, however, were 
soon discovered and frustrated by the soldiers. Every 
minute brought stragglers to swell the line, which now 
extended for a couple of thousand yards at right angles to 
and upon each side of the railroad track. As the hour 
of noon drew near, the excitement became intense. 
The horses in the front ranks, chafing and fret- 
ting, were with difficulty restrained by their riders, 
Anxious glances were cast in the direction of the horizon 
to discover a favorable route into the country. There were 
partings between man and wife and children, the head of 
the family in most instances havivg been selected to make 
the race. Where colonies had been formed, the owners of 
the best horses and mules were required to give up their 
animals to the best riders, selected to make the race. The 
oid and the infirm, the women and the children were sent 
to the rear, to follow as best they might. Punctually at 
noon the trumpeter of Troop D, 5th Cavalry, at a sign 
from Lieutenant Waite, sounded the “dinner call.” It 
was the signal agreed upon for the start. Immediately 
there went up shouts and cheers. A hundred pistols dis- 
charging their contents into the air but faintly echoed the 
joy, the enthusiasm, the feeling of relief on the part of the 
crowd that the supreme moment had arrived at last. 
Away dashed the horsemen in md gallop, lashing their 
horses as if life depended upon reaching the top of the hill 
beyond. They were followed closely by buggies, buck- 
boards and road-wagons, and the rear was brought 
up by the heavy drays, all lashing up that steep in- 
cline. Clouds of dust obscured the foreground. 
On the railroad track, when the signal for the start was 
given, stood alot of men. They had neither wegons nor 
horses, but they were determined to settle in Oklahoma 
all the same. Shouldering their small bundles, they struck 
out boldly on foot. Half an hour afterward the spot which 
only a short time before had echoed the noise and bustle of 
4.000 people, was quiet and lonely again as the desert; and 
in the distance, toward the north, could be seen the out- 
lines of dust raised by the rapidly moving troop of cavalry 
under command of Lieutenant Waite. At 1 o’clock there 
dashed past this spot a train of ten cars, each filled to its 
extreme capacity with a motley crowd of humanity. They 
stood in the cars, closely packed together, on the platforms 
and on the steps, on the tops of the cars, on the engine, on 
the tender, everywhere. Stopping for a moment at the 


border to take up a few newspaper correspondents, it was 
off again toward Guthrie. Guthrie was reached at 2 
o’clock. On the way horsemen and wagons were seen 
dashing across the country in every direction. Here and 
there a man was seer driving bis stakes and turning the 
sod. This was an bour only after noon, and at Jeast tweive 
miles beyond the border. How did these men get there ? 
Perhaps they broke through the lines in the night, or they 
were some of the old Payne boomers, who have been 
hiding in the woods of Oklaboma for a year or 
more. In either event they were there contrary to 
law. But the worst offenders against the law 
were met with at Guthrie. When the train arrived there 
it found the land adjoining the station staked out and at 
least five hucdred people occupying it. These people had 
had a meeting in the morning, had adopted a town map, 
had decided upen the names of two streets, one runping 
north and south to be named Harrison Avenue, in hovor of 
the President. the other Mumford Avenue, in honor of the 
editor of the Kansas City Times, which bas for many years 
made the cause of Oklahoma and the boomers its own. In 
this whole proceeding the deputies of the United States 
Marshal and the Marshal of the United States District and 
Circuit Courts of Kansas are said to have taken a leadip 
part. The would-be settlers not only found that they had 
been illegally anticipated in some cases, but where their - 
claims were staked out without opposition they were con- 
fronted with undreamed-of discomtorts. They found the 
soil wretched, the water poor and scarce—in Gatbrie it 
sold at ten cents a glass and a dollar a bucket; and on Fri- 
day, while attempting to elect town officers in Gutbrie, 
they were overwhelmed with storms of dust and excessive 
heat. Provisions were scarce. An exodus set in, and the 
number leaving Oklahoma became equal to the pumber 
entering. Murders are constantly reported; gambling pre- 
vails; and Oklahoma is found to be anything buta 

dise. It is reported that the Secretary of the Interior will 
appoint a special commission to investigate the charges of 
fraudulent setilement. 


...-Prohibition was defeated in Massachusetts last week. 
The Prohibitory Amendment to the Constitution was de- 





RICHARD Henry STODDARD, 


feated by a majority of more than 40,000 votes. 
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Mr. DEPEW'S oration on Tuesday was an able and elo- 
quent response to the high demands of a great occasion. 
He had as grand a theme as ever taxed the genius of an 
orator, and it will be universally conceded that he did 
full justice to it. If the critical reader remarks that, as 
printed, it seems to be rather a written than a spoken 
oration it must be remembered that the circumstances 
were such as to leave the speaker no choice. He was to 
address a large and distinguished audience in Wall Street, 
but his time was limited to half an hour,and of neces- 
sity two-thirds of his discourse must be unspoken. 
Thousands would hear a small part of it; millions 
would read it. He was compelled to have regard to 
his larger audience; and the larger audience, tho they 
will miss the fire and force of delivery, will find in his 
eloquent words the subtle power that warms the blood, 
quickens the sympathies and arouses the patriotism. 

The great purpose Mr. Depew appears to have had in 
mind was to show that the event celebrated was the 
culmination of a series of sublime struggles for human 
liberty reaching far back into the past and into other 
countries, and that it was the beginning of tne most 
wonderful century of progress the world ever saw. The 
inauguration of Washington marks the beginning 
of our Constitutional life; and taking this as a central 
point he looks backward to the days of King John and 
King Charles and Oliver Cromwell, of Henry of Na- 
varre and William of Orange, and finds in them the 
earlier sources of our glorious liberty; and then turning 
his face toward the present he describes the blessings 
which a century of this liberty has brought to us and 
the world. Here liberty gained its immortal victory. 
and found its refuge. To this land came the oppressed 
of all nations, and *‘ invisible armies marched from it 
by mail and telegraph, by speech and song, by precept 
and example” to conquer the world. 

The description of the events which were crowded 
into the fateful years lying between the Declaration of 
Independence and the Inauguration of Washington is 


~drawn by a master hand. The genius of Hamilton, the 


statesmanship of Jefferson and the overshadowing influ- 
ence of Washington are admirably sketchec; and we are 
helped to a clearer understanding of how the imminent 
perils and supreme difficulties of those years were 
avoided and overcome. When the nation was a nation 
of separate states, it was only acbain of independent 
links; but under the Constitution the independent links 
were welded together so perfectly that ‘‘ after seventy- 
four years of fretful efforts for its release,” the spirit of 
State rights and secession ‘frantically dashed itself 
against it and died.” The result was marvelous: 

“The Congress of the Confederation fled from a regi- 





ment, which it could not pay; the Congress of the Union 
reviewed the comrades of a million of its victorious sol- 
diers, saluting as they marched the flag of the nation, 
whose supremacy they had sustained. The promises of the 
Confederacy were the scoff of its states; the pledge of the 
Republic was the honor of its people.”’ 

The response of Washington to the unanimous call of 
the country, bis triumphal progress to this city, his 
reception here, his inauguration,and the demonstrations 
of rejoicing which filled our streets, are beautifully and 
effectively portrayed, and a magnificent tribute is paid 
to the character of that wonderful man whose name 
alone, with ‘‘the names of all the great actors of his 


time in the drama of nations” blotted out, would make 


the ‘‘ventury renowned.” 

The orator comes finally to the “‘ dividing line between 
the first and second century of Constitutional Govern- 
ment,” and looks calmly.into the future without fears or 
doubts. ‘‘ There are no clouds overhead, and no con- 
vulsions under our feet.” Our growth in population 
and prosperity has outrun the wildest fancies; but the 
** virtue, intelligence, and independence of the people” 
insure both safety and stability. With millions in our 
churches and millions in our common schools, and sem- 
inaries and colleges and universities by the hundred for 
the higher education of our people, our country is the 
‘* despair of the scoffer and demagog and the ficm sup- 
port of civilization and liberty.” 

Mr. Depew has caught the spirit of the occasion and 
given us a grand and glowing eulogy. The Committee 
could not have made a better selection, and we feel sure 
no man could have made a more fitting and inspiring 
oration. 


_ 
a 


THE DEFEAT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS refuses to incorporate Prohibition in 
its Constitution. It follows the lead of New Hamp- 
shire, West Virginia, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and 
Michigan, which have voted down Prohibition amend- 
ments in the past three years, and resolves to give fur- 
ther trial toits local option system and its new high li- 
cense law. 

The first fact in last week’s election in Massachusetts 
that challenges attention is the large majority against 
the Amendment. Defeat was not unexpected; but few, 
if any, looked for an adverse majority of 44,499. Half 
this number would have been regarded as sufficiently 
emphatic. It is not possible to explain it away, and we 
shall not attempt to deprive it of its significance. It 
means that the people of Massachusetts are not ready to 
put Prohibition into their State Constitution, tho it does 
not necessarily indicate that they are opposed to the 
principle of Prohibition. 

The second point is the small total vote. The vote 
for President last fall was 344,448; the vote last week 
was only 221,891, showing a falling off of 122,557. 
One-third of those who voted on the issue of Protection 
did not vote on the issue of Prohibition, This indicates 
greater indifference than is casily accounted for. The 
adverse vote of 133,195 was made up of rumsellers and 
their political friends, of men who are opposed to the 
principle of Prohibition, of men who think the Consti- 
tution should be restricted to a few fundamental princi- 
ciples, of men who believe Prohibition does not prohibit. 
But who were the non-voting classes? Probably few of 
them were friends of the liquor traffic, for they very 
rarely neglect to vote against Prohibition. Probably 
the bulk of them abstained from voting because they did 
not believe that Constitutional Prohibition could be ob- 
tained, or enforced if it were obtained, and stayed away 
from the polls because they did not want to vote with 
the rumsellers. Those who are anxious that the local 
option system and the new high license law should have 
further trial would of course, in most cases, go to the polls 
and vote against the Amendment. Would it, then, be 
fair to say that the strength of the temperance sentiment 
in Massachusetts is to be measured by adding to the 88,- 
696 who voted for the Amendment the mejority of the 
122,000 who did not vote and asmall minority of those 
who voted No? 

The third fact is that this is not a victory of city over 
country. Boston, it is true, voted nearly three to one 
against the Amendment, only one city—Somerville— 
voting for it; but of the 326 towns 178 gave adverse 
majorities. This was a reversal of the last no-license 
vote in the towns, when 268 voted against license and 
only 53 for it. There was a serious loss in this respect 
in the cities ulso. While only one out of twenty-tive 
voted for the Amendment last week, seven voted for 
no-license in the last elections. Cambridge, which gave 
600 against license last December, gave 2,638 against the 
Amendment last week; Newton reverses a no-license 
majority of over 1,200 and gives 50 on the other side. 
Only four counties were carried for the Amendment ; 
all the others went against it, 

The significance of these facts is not that Massachu- 
setts has surrendered to the rum power. We are sorry 
to have the Amendment defeated; but there is some- 
thing more important than Prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion, much as that is tu be desired, and that is a strong 
public sentiment against the liquor treffic. We must 
not make the mistake of denying that Massachusetts 
has this sentiment because she has refused to amend her 
Constitution so as to make license laws impossible, The 











Springfield Union insists that ‘fully three-fourths of 
the voters of the state are in favor of the most stringent 
application of the law as it standsto-day.” We have no 
doubt that a large majority of the voters of Massachy- 
setts cordially hate the Saloon and its works, but they 
differ as tothe most effective method of dealing with it, 
We must not condemn those who differ from us as to 
the wisdom of Constitutional Probibition. We do not 
need to make more enemies, but more friends. The de- 
mand of a heated temperance orator in Pennsylvanig 
the other day that Dr. Howard Crosby be driven aut of 
temperance ranks as a “‘ traitor” under ‘‘ the black flag” 
to the *‘ place where he belongs” is both unnecessary and 
unwise, The fos of the Saloon must be increased, not 
diminished; and there should be no driving of men over 
to the side of the Saloon. 

It is significant that since the result in Massachusetts 
was made known the Connecticut Legislature has finally 
decided to submit a Prohibition Amendment to the peo- 
ple of that state to be voted on in October. 


_ 
a. 


THE CENTENNIAL POEM. 


IT was fitting to ask Jobn G. Whittier to write 
the Centennial poem which was read on the steps 
of the Sub-Treasury Building Tuesday morning. He is 
the eldest of our poets. Washington bad not been dead 
ten years when Whittier was born. The poet’s life em- 
braces more than three-quarters of our first century, 
When he was young the influence of Washington’s 
example was the guiding power and inspiration to the 
American people; the boy of that day was almost in 
touch with the patriotic zeal, the lofty consciousness of 
right and duty, from which our Government sprang. 
As a man, Whittier was a leader among the leaders in 
that struggle for equal rights which has been the great 
trial and the chief glory of our first century. And now 
he is the venerable poet, looking back upon the yeais 
that have fled and bidding us repeat the vows of honor 
and uprightness, the pledges to ‘“‘ Union, Liberty and 
Law,” upon which the foundations of thisG vernment 
were laid a hundred years ago. 

This Centennial Celebration is not a spectacle nora 
show; it isa commemoration of the success of *‘ Free- 
dom’s greatexperiment.” It has other and deeper pur- 
poses than to catch the eye. It reveals the debt of the 
present to the past, and it brings up the past as the in- 
spiration of the future. It was the preacher’s, the his- 
torian’s, the orator’s, and the poet’s part to make the cel- 
ebration one that should ennoble the character of the 
American people. That they have played their part 
well no one willdeny. They have given to this youngest 
generation, what it undoubtedly lacked before, a full 
conception of the character of Washington and a full 
pride in the national institutions which he and his asso- 
ciates established. 

Whittier asks us to listento ‘‘ The Vow of Washing- 
ton.” 





“That pledge the heavens above bim heard, 
That vow the sleep of centuries stirred.” 
We listen, and with the poet we look to see how nobly 
the vow was kept;and with him we find that Wash 
ington was ‘“‘ the one man equal to his trust,” for 
* His rule of justice, order, peace, 
Made possibie the world’s release.” 

From beginning to end the poem has the strength of 
its theme. There is only one line that could be called 
musical and pretty— 

“ O city sitting by the Sea!” 

and we rather regret its alliterations. We prefer the 
straightforward earnestness of word and thought that is 
characteristic of the poem as a whole. We see in the 
lines the simple force that made the Quaker a preaching 
and a fighting poet fifty years ago. There are but few 
forms of verse that would be suitable for a poem on 
Washington. The sonnet would be best if one were sim- 
ply to extol his character; but that would not have 
served for this occasion, For his purpose Mr, Whittier’s 
form was admirably selected. There is just the stateli- 
ness in his rhythm that there is in his theme. 

To quote the quotable lines would be to repeat a large 
part of the poem. Rather than do that, we ask those 
who heard it to read it, and those who have read it once 
to read it again. There are lines in it which we would 
like to hear the whole country repeat. It would promise 
well for our second century if we were all, rulers, ruled, 
rich and poor, to say: 

“ We lift our hands to Heaven, and here and now 
Take on our lips the old Centennial vow.” 





POWER FROM ON HIGH. 


Wuat the Church needs as a whole, and what each 
individual disciple needs in order to accomplish the work 
which our Lord has set us to do in this world is not social 
position and influence, not wealth, not the patronage 
of the State, not splendid gifts and high intellectual 
culture; but ** power from on high.” Jesus did not send 
his disciples to Jerusalem to study, or to organize them- 
selves into a Church, or to map out a plan of campaign, 
but to wait for power from Heaven. We would not be 
understood as despising either the “gifts” which God 
has given to men in the course of Nature, nor the 
developed gifts and abilities which those who seek todo 
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God’s work possess themselves of; but only as emphasig- 
the great necessity which our Lord pointed out and 
which he was cireful that his disciples should possess 
themselves of first of all, as being the most important 
of all—a gift or bestowment without which no other 
gift or possession would or could avail for his service. 

What the power was which came upon the disciples at 
the beginning. while they waited at Jerusalem, we must 
ascertain by carefully studying the circumstances at- 
tending its bestowment. The Greek word (dunamin) 
isa word specially designating the power of the Holy 
Ghost. It was the power which Jesus possessed in his 
ministry of love and by which he was enabled to offer 
himself up to God. It was the power by which the 
apostles preached the Word of God so mightily and 
wrought their signs and wonders. The following pas- 
sages may serve to point out the nature and associations 
of that power with the Lord and his disciples. -‘ Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit” (Luke iv, 14). ‘* God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power” (x, 38). ‘‘ Throuzh the power of the Holy 
Ghost” (Rom. xv, 13). ‘*The demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power” (I. Cor. ii. 14), ‘* Strengthened 
with might (dunamin) by the Spirit” (Eph. iii, 16). To 
this list of citations many more might be added, such as 
Acts 1ii, 12; iv, 7, 33; vi, 8; viii, 10; x, 38; I Thess. i, 5; etc. 
we are clearly;jtaught in Acts iii. 12 and iv, 8. that the 
power was not of any human origin either as manifested 
in their preaching or working of miracles, but that it 
came upon them from Heaven. So far the source of 
this power is perfectly evident and is not to be con- 
founded with any earthly or human manifestation of 
might. 

In what way or manner that power is manifested or 
discerned in us is a question which has given to earnest 
disciples not alittle perplexity. Whether it is recog- 
nized as being something apart from our own conscious- 
ness,or whether it is so blended with our consciousness as 
not to be distinguished from it and is used and exercised 
unconsciously, often excites question. Two or three 
questions recently put to the writer may serve to bring 
out this difficulty: ‘‘ Hov are we to know that we are 
endued wita power?” ‘‘Are we always conscious of the 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost?” We would 
not speak authoritatively, but give it as our judgment 
that there are times when God’s servants are clearly 
conscious of being moved and helped by a power that 
is not of themselves; and also that this power works 
through them when they are Jeast conscious of it; nay, 
when so far as their own consciousness is concerned they 
are most destitute of it, even when they are in a state of 
what seems to them utter weakness. On the other 
hand, by a little study of the case as spread out before 
us in the first few cnapters of the Acts of the Apostles, it 
seems to us that we may discern in some degree how 
this power from on high wrought in them. 

First. By creating in them an intense conviction of 
the truth, so that it took Lold of them in euch a way 
that they could not but speak it. It was not a conviction 
which came by a process of reasoning or careful 
thought; it was the working in them of a divine ener- 
gyof faith. The unseen things of God and the truth of 
the things which they had heard, became substantial 
realities tothem. They not only knew that the things 
which they spoke were true, but they knew the truth of 
them in such energy of convictiun that there was not 
the shadow of doubt or question in their minds. When 
Peter and Stephen and afterward Paul rehearsed in the 
presence of their auditors the historical records of the 
past, the facts and significaace of. those things stood out 
before them as tho they had been eye-witnesses and partic- 
ipants in them. God's presence and working in the past 
were as vividly present and true to them as were the scenes 
of the deatn and resurrection and ascension of Christ. 
Not only were they true as actual occurrences, but the 
meaning of them was perfectly and powerfully evident. 
“Sin and righteousness and judgment ” were to them 
as palpable as day and night.’ E.ernity was as real as 
time. Heaven and Hell were as real as earth and its af- 


fairs. ‘‘The powers of the world to come ” (Heb. vi, 6), | 


were upon them. Until this power comes upon us we 
cannot in the best sense be witnesses for Christ. 

Second. They were filled with a burning enthusiasm to 
communicate the truth to men and warn and exhort 
them in consequence of that truth. ‘We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” There 
was ‘‘a fire in their bones.”” They must speak whether 
men would hear or forbear; whether they were allowed 
of men or not. Neither threat nor prison nor lash could 
stop their testimony. It was this enthvsiasm which 
sent the first disciples like flames of fire over the world, 
day and night, preaching and teaching and warning 
men with tears, not counting their own lives dear to 
themselves. This is the energy or power which is so 
much needed in the Church to-day and so much needed 
by the individual workers and witnesses for Christ. 

Third. It was a holy boldness in the proclamation of 
the love and grace of God. Note the prayer of these 
apostles after they had been threatened by the author- 
ities and commanded to preach no more in the name 
of Jesus. “Now Lor 1, behold their threatenings, and 
grant unto thy servants that with all boldness they 
may preach thy word” (Acts iv, 29). In answer to 
this prayer the place. was shaken and they were all 












again filled with the Holy Ghost and spake the word 
of God with boldness, 

These are the manifestations of the Holy Ghost when 
he is anointing his people with power, conviction, 
enthusiasm and boldness. With these neither the in- 
difference, the sneer or the frown of the world, nor its 
allurements and pleasures can turn aside God’s people 
from the work of witnessing and working for Christ; 
aud with this anointing upon us the powers of this 
world cannot resist the power of the Gospel. Nothing 
can be a substitute for this ‘‘ power from on high.” Let 
us seek it diligently. 





AN IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


It is only an experiment, says Chauncey M. Depew, 
President of the New York Central Railroad, but it is 
decided that the Vanderbilt railroads this side of Chica- 
go will put a stop to their Sunday freight trains, ex- 
cept those that carry cattle and perishable goods. This 
will diminish the freight traffic on Sunday about one- 
half, and will allow rest every other Sunday to the 
employés. The reason for this action, which has been 
urgently pressed by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, is not 
economical but aregard for the Sabbath and a con- 
viction that it should, so far as possible, be made a day 
of rest. We most heartily rejoice in this decision, and 
believe it to be most creditable to those who have taken 
it. 

The Sabbath is a day of rest for the community, 
sanctioned not only by the law of God, but demanded 
by the needs of man’s physical and spiritual nature. A 
workman has the right to demand his day of rest; and it 
is an outrage when railroad or other corporations make 
the Sabbath a day like other days, and compel their em- 
ployés to work seven days every week on the threat of 
losing their livelihood. It is a tyranny which ought not 
to be allowed, and the state properly makes laws forbid- 
ding or limiting Sunday labor. Where the laws do not 
absolutely probibit such labor, and the appeal is to the 
conscience of employers, every appliance of publicsenti- 
ment should be used to persuade and encourage employ- 
ers to give their workmen a Sunday’s rest. It is not the 
Church alone, but Society also that has an interest in 
this hallowing of the Saboath. What these Vanderbilt 
roads have done is an experiment, but an experiment, 
we trust, which is only a beginning, and which looks 
not to a return to the constant Sunday trains, but to the 
reduction of them more and more. 

This good example will, we hope, be taken up by 
other companies. If this great Vanderbilt system can 
do it why not other corporations? If the New York 
Central can reduce its Sunday traffic why not tke Erie 
Railway? Why not the great trunk lines west of 
Chicago? Weare told that it ison account of compe- 
tition. But competing roads can agree as to rates for 
passengers and freight or even as to the pooling of profit. 
Is it not quite as easy to agree as to what trains they 
willrun on Sunday? We heartily trust that we have 
seen the last of the increase of Sunday desecration in 
the railroads of the country, and that the tide is now 
turned. We believe that the trainmen will be pleased, 
that the morals of the railway service will be improved, 
and that the effect will be only good. 
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- BIBLICAL DESCRIPTIONS OF GOD. 








iHE Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, is replete with 

descriptions of God. It would not be improper or inac- 
curate to say that it gives the history or tiography of 
God considered in relation to this world. It describes the 
world as God’s world, and describes the great Jehovah 
as the God of this world, not simply of the Jews, but of 
the world as a whole, in all its parts and in all ages. It 
is a sage remark of Bishop Butler that the Bible view of 
this world is that of being God’s world—the world which 
he made and governs according to the counsel of his own 
will. ‘ 
This God is described in the Bible as being a self-con- 
scious person, as having infinite knowledge and power, 
as possessing a moral nature anda perfect moral charac- 
ter, as making moral distinctions according to the 
quality of actions, as exercising the moral emotions of 
approval and disapproval, and also as morally pleased 
with the righteous and displeased with the wicked. One 
must be stone-blind who cannot see these facts in the 
Biblical record. They lie on the very face of the language 
and are scattered all over the Bible. We do not, in 
order to find them, need to resort to any elaborate exe- 
gesis. They stare usin the face everywhere. The lan- 
guage used in describing God is, in kind, the same as that 
used in describing like facts when existing in human be- 
ings. The Bible does not employ one set of terms for 
Ged and another and wholly different set formen. It 
speaks of his love, his forbearance, his forgiveness, his 
compassions, his tender mercies and good pleasure, and 
also of his anger, his wrath and displeasure, just as it 
speaks of similar conditions in his moral creatures. 

We must, of course, in interpreting such descriptions 
of God, eliminate therefrom everything that is sinful 
and everything that grows out of the limitations and 
imperfections of human nature. But we must not carry 
this process of elimination to the point that makes the de- 
scriptions meaningless and virtually implies that God is 








absolutely impassire, without eensibility of any kind 
and without the possibility of being affected by what he 
sees among men. Such a God is certainly not the one 
set before us in the Bible. When the God of that Book 
is spoken of as being pleased with the righteous and dis- 
pleased with the wicked, the good pleasure in the one 
case and the displeasure in the other are realities in the 
divine mind, just as truly as they would be such if ex- 
isting in human minds, The Bible God is a being who 
can be pleased and who can be displeased, just as really 
as men are such beings. He is not without emotions 
any more than men are without emotions, and by no 
means indifferent to moral evil and moral rectitude. 
The two are nct the same to him any more than they are 

tomen. The sense of right and wrong is as real in him 

asitisinthem. The difference between God and men 

is, that no imperfection can attach to his pleasure or dis- 

pleasure, and not that he is capable of neither, while 

they are capable of both. It is a great mistake to think 

of God as so ‘‘ unconditioned” and absolute as virtually 

to put him out of all relations of thought and feeling to 

his own universe. The Bible gives us no such vision of 
the God in whom ‘‘ we live and move and have our be- 

ing.” That God is the God of this world and concerns 
himself with it and with its affairs. 

The question whether one is so living as to invite 
toward him the approval and good pleasure of the God 
who madehim, or is so living as to make himself the 
object of his disapproval and displeasure, designated in 
the strong language of the Bible as * the anger of the 
Lord,” and sometimes as “the wrath of God,” is, in 
respect to himself, the gravest question that he can pos- 
sibly ask. To offend and displease man may be a serious 
matter to the offender. To offend and displease God 
must be much more serious. We are absolutely in his 
power, and he can exercise that power in our punish- 
ment in spite of all resistance, and beyond the possibility 
of escape from its grasp. God’s power, taken in connec- 
tion with the attributes of his moral nature and his per- 
fect character, and also his governmental relations to 
this world as disclosed in the Bible, may well make a 
profound impression on human minds. Such an im- 
pression it always makes on thoughtful minds. They do 
not wish to trifle withGod. They bave no idea that they 
can do so, either rightfully or safely. Their desire is to 
please God and make themselves the objects of his good 
pleasure and favor. The most pleasing consciousness 
possible to them is that of pleasing God. Then they 
know they are right, and that all things are well with 
them, It is only when men are skeptical or thoughtless 
that they treat God with indifference. 

Paul tells us that *‘God is not mocked,” and that 
‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall be also reap.” 
(Gal. vi, 7.) He also tells us that ‘it is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God,” if we fall into 
bis hands as the objects of his righteous displeasure. 
(Heb. x, 31.) God’s displeasure means our doom in this 
world or the next, or in both. He who expects success- 
fully to defy God is engaged in an experiment that 
never was a success, and never will be. Moses wasright 
when he said to the children of Israel: *‘ And be sure 
your sin will find you out.” (Num. xxxii, 23.) Solomon 
was right when he said: ‘‘ As righteousness tendeth to 
life,so he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own 
death. (Prov. xi, 19.) Paul was right when he said that 
‘*the wages of sin is death.” (Rom. vi, 23.) Malachi was 
rigbt when he declared that God's providence makes a 
distinction ‘ between the righteous and the wicked, be- 
tween him that serveth God and him that serveth him 
not.” (Mal. iii, 18.) That man is not right, but wrong 
—fearfully and awfully wrong—who conducts lite upon 
the assumption that God makes no such distinction. 
He does not properly understand the God with whom he 
is dealing, and who is dealing with him. His vision 
isthat of a self-deceived soul, ignorant alike of itself 
and of God. A deceived heart hath turned him aside, 
and shut his eyes against the knowledge of the living and 
true God revealed in the Bible. 
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SCAPULARS AND MEDALS. 


WE are glad tu print to-day an article defending the 
scapular, from Father Young, of the Paulist Fathers. 
It is delightful reading. It has just that exquisi‘e flavor 
of compassionate and humble superiority which not 
only betits but is cultivated by those who have the super- 
natural authority of the Charch that they are right, and 
are sincerely sorry for those who cannot see it. 

Weare very willing to be told that certain bulls de- 
fining conditions of salvation from the punishment of 
sin, do not come under the Infallibility clause of the 
Vatican Council, which says that ‘‘when the Roman 
Pontiff speaks ex cathedra—that is, when he, using his 
office as Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, defines a 
doctrine of faith and morals to be held by the whole 
Church ”—then he is infallible ; and we understand that 
it is the care of all Cataolic apologists to scale down to 
the utmost the scope of this definition until it ig now 
almost impossible to get an admission that any single 
utterance of the Pope, unkss it be the assertion of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, is thus in- 
fallible, But if not infallible, every bull is equally true 
and binding; for the same Vatican Council gave the 
Pope “‘ the whole fullness of supreme power” in matters 
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of discipline as well as faith; and to question a bull is 
what no Catholic theologian would dare attempt. The 
Catholic Dictionary does not traverse the Sabbatine Bull, 
but only its genuineness. For all practical purposes, if 
you deny toat a buil defining conditions of salvation 
‘defines a doctrine of faith and morals to be held by 
the whole Church,” your point may be maintained ; 
yet it does s.rictly come under the provision that the 
Pope has ‘‘the whole fullness of supreme power” in 
discipline as well as faith; and for all practical pur- 
poses that amounts to the same. 

And we have always rejoiced that the Catholic theo- 
logians have so much, in their apologetics, scaled down 
the broad language of the Virgin Mary, as addreesed to 
St. Simon Stock and Pope Jonn XXi1I. It is a good 
work, if not quite reverent. Tne conditions of salva- 
tion are thereby made much more accordant with the 
Bible and the human conscience. 

But what most interests us in the communication of 
Father Young is his testimony that in the Catholic 
Church prayers for souls in Purgatory are not neglected, 
and that ‘“*the increase of this devotion, and of the 
prayers and gaining indulgences for them is something 
phenomenal,” and that “* priests never had so many masses 
asked to be said by them as at present.” We wilil accept 
the testimony unless contradicted; and we have some 
other evidence that it is true. 

We have received the following letter from the priest 
in active charge of an important city parish: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

As you appear singularly unaware of the wonderful 
effects of St. Benedict’s medal, the inclosed notice may 
induce you to hasten to Lafayette Place and furnish your- 
self with that efficacious safeguard. It will readily be 
understood how easy it is to escape all maladies, bodily 
and spiritual, by its use. Perhaps you might print it for 
the benefit of those who need the mighty blessings prom- 
ised in this amazing little sheet. It is the seventh tract 
issued by that focus of illumination in the heart of this 
great city, and the vast harvest already reaped by the 
thrifty missioners argues well for their veracious promises. 

If any person suffer henceforth from the plague, from 
poison, from lightning, storms at sea, hemorrhages, pleu- 
risy, etc., it must be imputed to his want of faith in this 
lucrative invention. Yu will perceive that its wse has 
been approved by three Popes, altho the special virtues 
which the tract ascribes to the medal may not claim in- 
fallible authority as a basis or guarantee to the investor. 

Like all such speculations, from the days of Tetzel, there 
is some risk of failure in this mercenary enterprise. 

We have been up to Lafayette Place and Great Jones 
Street and got the medal and the tract which tells the vir- 
tues. It is a magnificent house built out of the profits of 
the sale of indulgences and is the headquarters of a mis- 
sion for children. The whole basement is taken up with 
offices for clerks who conduct the business. The medal, 
wit the Saint Joseph’s card, costs a cent or two to man- 
ufacture, and all who will pay twenty-five cents for 
them are enrolled as members of Saint Joseph’s Union. 
But we hasten to the tract given with the medal, which 


is as follows: 
“THE SEVENTH TRACT 


‘* PUBLISHED BY THE 
“MISSION OF THE IMMACULATE VIRGIN, 
* Especially for the 
** MEMBERS OF ST. JOSEPH’s UNION. 


“ST. BENEDICT’S MEDAL. 

“The use of this Medal was first approved of by the Holy 
See and enriched with many indulgences by Apostolic let- 
ter of Pope Benedict XIV, on the 23d of December, 1741. 
This approbation was afterwards confirmed, and more am- 
ple faculties were given for blessing the Medal by a Re- 
script of Pope Gregory XVI,on the 9th of February, 1844, 
and by a Brief of Pope Pius IX, on the 27th of June, 1856. 
{Here follows a description of the Medal. ]} 


“EFFECT AND VIRTUE OF THE CROSS OR MEDAL OF 
“St. BENEDICT. 

“ist. It is efficacious against sorcery and other diaboli- 
cal works. 

“2d, It is a protection to any one tempted, imposed 
upon, or barassed by the Devil. 

“3d, Sinners are often converted through its use, par- 
ticularly when in danger of death. 

“4th It helps to repel temptations, especially against 
holy purity, and by the divine help makes those who wear 
it chaste in heart and body.” 


“Sth. It isa preservative against poison. 

“6th. Against plague. 

“tb. Against lightning. 

“8th. In storms at sea. 

“ t1. It has often been found a remedy in falling sick- 


ne s hemorrhages, pleurisy and other diseases, 
“1th. It frees cattle from plague or epidemic. 





*“* How IT Is TO BE USED. 
‘To be worn on the neck or person. 
“To be affixed to walls or doors, or placed in the founda- 
tions of buildings. 
“To be dipped in the drink of animals. 


** PRAYERS TO BE RECITED. 


“No particular form of prayers is enjoined, but all are 
earnestly advised to recite daily, or at least every Tues- 
day, Five Glorias in memory of the Sacred passion of our 
Lord, Three Aves in honor of the most Blessed Immaculate 
ever Virgin Mary, and Three Glorias to invoke the inter- 
cession of St. Benedict. 

“From the numerous Indulgences mentioned in the 
Official pamphlet on St. Benedict’s Medal, published in 





“A Plenary Indulgence and remission of all sins on all 
the principal Festivals of the year, to all who, besides 
wearing St. Benedict’s Medal are in the habit of reciting 
at least one third part of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
once a week, or of teaching the Christian doctrine, or of 
visiting the sick or those in prison, or of giving alms to the 
poor, etc., provided that on those days they go to Confes- 
sion and Communion, and pray for the Pope’s intentions. 

** By decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, 
Confession is not necessary for the gaining of these Indul- 
gences to those who have the pious custom of confessing 
their sins once a week, and are in the state of grace. 


“By special favor, we have received the privilege from 
the proper authorities in Rome to bless and indulgence 
St. Benedict’s Medal. 
“Rev. JAMES J. DOUGHERTY.” 

Now this is what Catholics are taught by authority of 
three popes and of Cardinal Corrigan. Remember that 
Cardinal Corrigan to-day approves teaching Catholics 
that wearing this medal is a protection against sorcery, 
poison, lightning, hemorrhages, pleurisy, and the dis- 
eases of cattle; and that it is well to affix it to walls or 
doors, or dip it inthe drink of animals. This is the 
nineteenth century. Father Young wears the scapular, 
tho with beautiful humility be fears he is not good enough 
to secure the favor it will supply to thousands of igno- 
rant laymen of being rescued from Purgatory the Satur- 
day after his death. Perhaps he will tell us whether he 
keeps a St. Benedict’s medal hanging in the borse-trough 
of the House of the Paulist Fathers. ln asking this we 
are not profane; we only repeat what Archbishop Corri- 
gan offers to him. We ask if this is a matter for argu- 
ment or for denunciation ? 


in 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR BENEVO- 
LENT WORK? 


THERE is scarcely a benevolent organization in any of 
our Protestant denominations that is not now, or has 
not been, within a twelvemonth, in serious embarrass- 
ment for want of funds. By this is not meant that all 
of them have been in what can properly be called debt. 
Some of our societies, as the American Congregational 
Union, keep out of debt by not going in. Several others 
plan to pay all outstanding claims at maturity. All do 
this as far as possible. 

The embarrassment grows out of the relation between 
cash and calls, “Work as urgently demanded, as promis- 
ing, as ripe as any yet undertaken, has all the while been 
waiting, calling, crowding on the attention of the execu- 
tive officers of’all these Boards, that they could not touch. 
The wanting factor was the funds. What does this 
mean? 

1. Is the kingdom of our Lord growing too fast? Are 
the men of God at the front in our own land, or the mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands, working to work up openings? 
On the contrary, they are turning away from more 
openings than they enter. And the entrance upon the 
werk they do take up is in response to urgent spontane- 
ous calls. The very hardest part of the work is refusing 
the bread of life to the pleading, perishing multi- 
tudes, and that because funds will not allow the enlarge- 
ment. Not too rapidly, but all to slowly, is the king- 
dom of our Lord growing. 

2. Are there individual instances of double, triple, 
quadruple and even ten-fold occupancy where half the 
equipment would meet the absolute spiritual demands? 
There are, beyond a shadow of doubt, scores of such 
cases. And the needless multiplication is the very thing 
that makes the mischief. Are men of first-class ability 
going to Blankton to preach to a handful of people on a 
salary of $400 a year, in an 8x10 corn-shack? Does the 
command of our Lord: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” mean, go into 
every little town in America and put in two or three 
churches where one cannot live without missionary aid? 
Or ten, where five would do the work to far better ad- 
vantage? Denominations are good. We believe in 
them with all our hearts. We think more of any man 
who loves his own Church better than any other Church; 
but when we seem to care more for a church of our kind 
than for the best interests of the growing kingdom of 
our Lord, do we not put a barrier in the way of the very 
work the Church exists to do? 

Take any one of the more thickly settled Home Mis- 
sionary States, Minnesota, for example; where is the 
man that can make it clear that for purposes of simon- 
pure.evangelization, that state needs a dollar of any 
kind of missionary aid? If all the Protestant denomina- 
tious represented in that state (and which one is not 
represented) would come together in Christian conven- 
tion, and look at the places absolutely destitute of all re- 
ligious advantages, and apportion those places among 
the churches in convention, could not every point be 
actually covered in three months? 

Then if the weak and struggling churches in towns 
where they are not essential to the regular maimterance 
of public religious worship, were to join in service, if 
not in membership, with stronger organizations, how 
long would it be before the tens of thousands of dollars 
that the various demominations are now sending into 
that state annually, could be set free to be used where 
there is an actual dearth of religious privileges ? 

If we count the public religious pulse correctly it 











Rome, we extract the following: 
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growing tolerance if not unity of spirit among the best 

members of the evangelical sects. They are growing 

weary of that word—sect. It savors too much of nar- 

rowness, if not bigotry. 

Right here, beyond a question, lies one of the reasons 

of the embarrassed condition of qur evangelizing work. 

These weak, insignificant knots of disciples of our Lord 

cannot do the work. The stronger churches have to 

work through them at great cost, and immense disad- 

vantage. Two, three, four little churches, ringing their 

little bells, if they bave any to ring, to call the little 

community of churcb-goers to two, three or four little 

churches, largely built by friends in the East, what in- 

spiration can they possibly furnish to a great-hearted 

man of God to do his very best, in preparing his ser- 

mons? Call them all, instead, into one larger house to 

fill every seat. Now hecan preach. It takes more than 

average talent to wax eloquent over empty pews, or over 
a score of hearers out of a possible one hundred. The 

crowd as well as the eloquent preaching draws the 

crowd. There is an immense waste of men and energy 

in this dividing and sub-dividing. Call the sngg¢stion 
chimerical; the principle holds and deserves to be 
worked. The churches of our one Lord have too many 
very small, very weak groups of disciples crowded into 
one lictle town. Ministers do not like to become pastors 
of them; people do not like to go to their meetings. 

We will believe when we must, and not before, that 
there is not enough of the spirit of the seventeenth chap- 
ter of John in the Protestant Churches of America to 
look this matter squarely in the face, and study the rem- 
edy for the wicked waste of men and funds in the pres- 
ent method of work. 

8. There is urgent need of at least two things more: 
1. The clear recognition of the fact that a vital part of 
genuine Christian living consists in Christian giving. 2, 
That the making of offerings to God should be as regular, 
systematic and conscientious as prayer, or praise, or any 
other spiritual act. 

When the Jewish tabernacle was to be built all the 
people were asked to bring an offering to God; soin 
the building and repairing of the temple. That estab- 
lished the principle. The Holy Spirit through Paul 
(I Cor. xvi, 2), gave us the best conceivable system, 
Christians of limited means can in no other way so easily 
do their whole duty in this matter. Thousands upon 
thousands who now give nothing could easily very ma- 
terially increase the available funds for the work by 
adopting this system: Ack many good Christians to 
give $5 at once; their honest reply is: ‘It is impossible.” 
Ask the same persons to give a dime a week ; they can 
do it. 

It is well said that there is not enough large giving. 
The rich do not give in proportion to means. Just as 
true is it that there is not enough small giving. The 
poor man’s ten cents is as really demanded, and is just 
as acceptable to God, if it is all he can do, as the rich 
man’s thousand dollars. 

4. We ask, finally, on whom rests the principal share 
of the responsibility for the present state of things? 
In other words, who have more power than auy, if not 
all combined, to change the present condition of our 
benevolent work? 

Beyond a question, no other class has the power in this 
matter that the pastors of thechurches have. Let every 
pastor in the land be possessed of the principle that the 
Gospel of evangelization is an essential part of the Gos- 
pel of personal salvation; let them, in due proportion, 
lay before God’s people the demands of his own work, 
on all the field which is the world; then let every church 
organize, on the Holy Spirit’s plan,and give as regularly 
as they eat; let this apply as well to the home and foreign 
missionary field as to the older and abler churches the 
dependent asking less aid, and the independent giving 
more, how long would the present distress continue? 
We believe that within these outlines lies the cause of 
delay in our great work, 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


28. THE evils of intemperance are so manifest and so 
monstrous that the State is compelled to recognize them, 
and to take action against them in its own defense, The 
State is concerned in the welfare not only of its com- 
rounities, but of every family and individual under its 
dominion. The influences which tend to undermine 
health and shorten life, to cripple labor and prevent 
thrift, to produce paupers and increase criminals, are 
clearly hostile to the State and it is the duty of the State 
to suppress them so far as possible. The life of the hum- 
blest individual is as sacred as that of its most honored 
citizen, and the State is under obligation to provide all 
possible safeguards not only against all attempts to de- 
stroy it, but against all epidemics and plagues and 
sources of disease. The State has the same solicitude for 
the moral welfare of the citizen. In short, the State not 
only has the power to provide for the public safety, the 
public bealth and the public morals; but it cannot, as we 
have already shown by citations from decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, “‘ divest itself” of 
that power. The very purpose for which government is 
organized is to exercise it. 

24. The State in its care for the public health prohibits 
the sale of impure and unwholesome articles of food. Un- 








clearly indicates weariness over this waste. There is a 
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seized and destroyed and the dealers punished. Thesale of 
articles dangerous to life or limb or health is regulated or 
prohibited. Boards of health are established to investi- 
gate common sources of disease, and to abate them as 
nuisances, and may exercise extraordinary powers in 
the prevention or suppression of contagious diseases. 
The necessity for preserving the public health is so 
clearly recognized under our Government that the States 
may, despite the Constitutional right of Congress exclu- 
sively to regulate inter-state commerce prevent the im- 
portation of infected articles and establish quarantine 
regulation. 





Editorial Notes, 


LUKE, “‘ the beloved physician” and writer of the Book of 
Acts, begins his history of the Christian Church at Jerusa- 
lem and ends it at Rome, covering a period of about thirty 
years, and leaving Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, a 
prisoner in the latter city. The Gospel, according to this 
history, began to be preached in Jerusalem seven days 
after our Lord’s ascension into Heaven. The ministry of 
the apostles was opened with the scenes of the Pentecostal 
day, when Peter, being “filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
preached the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection and ascen- 
sion into Heaven, and thereby explained the marvels of 
that memorable dav. For several years the work was con- 
tinued almost entirely in Jerusalem, and there the mother 
church was planted. Peter, in this work, was the leading 
spirit among the apostles. At length a violent persecution 
broke out in that city, beginning with the martyrdom of 
Stephen; and the effect was to scatter the Christian con- 
verts in large numbers, who fled for safety into various 
parts of Judea and Samaria, and some of them as far as 
Antioch iu Syria, but who, wherever they went, at once be- 
came missionaries. The result of this persecution was just 
the reverse of what was intende.l by the hostile Jews. Saul 
of Tarsus was conspicuous among the persecutors; and yet 
he had not gone far in this work of blood and death when 
Jesus himself met him while he was on his way to Damas- 
cus, and made him a friend; and in making him a friend 
and endowing him as an anostle, made him far the most 
important mere man that ever lived. The formal history 
of his missionary labors properly commences with the thir- 
teenth chapter of Acts and continues to the end of the 

Book. Three great missionary journeys were performed by 

this wonderful man; and by him the Gospel was preached 

in various countries of Asia Minor and in the southern 
part of Europe. He entered upon the work in the prime 
and vigor of his manhood, and pursued it with unfaltering 
purpose to the day of his death. His Epistles, next to the 
four Gospels, constitute the most important part of the 
New Testament. Armed wi:h the power of miracles, 
guided by inspiration, defended by God, and having a zeal 
for Christ which nothing could quench, he devoted some 
thirty years to the preaching of the Gospel, and then by 
martyrdom went to Heaven. This movement by the apos- 
tles and their early converts, in which the Christian Church 
was originally cradled, had its basis in the supreme control 
of a great Leader and in the facts connected with that 
Leader’s life; and that Leader was Jesus Christ. The facts 
in respect to this Christ being what they were, as reported 
in the Gospel narrative, then the planting of the Church in 
his name and by his authority and power, is the natural se- 
quel. The historic Christ is an adequate and complete ex- 
planation of the Christian Church. Neither is a fable. 
Both are historically real. 





Mr. W. H. MALLOCK publishes, in The Fortnightly Re- 
view, under the title of ‘‘Cowardly Agnosticism,” an 
article in which he seeks to convict the Agnostics of cow- 
ardice on two grounds. One ground is that they have not 
courage ‘‘to believe enough’’; and the otheris that they 
have not courage ‘‘to deny enough.’’ They come short of 
the mark, and strip our earthly life of all inspiration and 
hope, in saying that nothing can be known in respect to 
the existence of a personal God, the plan of the universe, 
and the doctrine of a future life; and show a radical want 
of the higher and better form of spiritual heroism in their 
lack of faith in things supernatural and invisible. Here 
they do not *‘ believe enough.’’ And when they come to the 
other side of the question, namely, one life as it would be 
under their conception, they equally do not “deny 
enough.” There is no place for ‘‘duty,”’ for noble acts, for 
exalted purposes, or indeed, anything else but mere physi- 
cal forces, without praise or blame, after God and the 
future life are remitted to the unknowable; and hence 
Agnostics, in order to be consistent with themselves, ought 
to carry their denials much further than they have the 
courage todo. The only substitute they propose for what 
they don’t believe, is the so-called religion of Humanity; 


and as to this Mr. Mallock quotes a passage from Professor 
Huxley, in which the latter sharply assails the substitute 
itself, as follows: *‘When the Positivists order men to 
worship Humanity—that is to say, to adore the generalized 
conception of men, as they ever have been, and probably 
ever will be—I must reply that I could just as soon bow 
down and worship the generalized conception of a wilder- 
ness of apes.’”’ This makes a very poor show for the relig- 
ion of mere Humanity, under the conception of Agnosti- 
cism, as a basis for duty and noble inspiration. The sim- 
ple truth is that if we discard the God of the Bible, and all 
that God connects with himself and with man, there is 
nothing left to differentiate man from a polypus or a lump 
of mud. When the spiritual elements of religion founded 
on God are gone, then all is gone. Any doctrine of duty 
ceases to have a rational basis, and astern and relentless 
physical necessity is the final law. The Agnostics, not 
having courage enough to believe more, ought to have the 
courage to deny more, They lack courage in both direc- 
tiens—alike in what they don’t believe, and in what they 
don’t deny. This point Mr, Mallock presses with not a 


r in Canada, beyond that of the treaty of 1842 between the 


THE mad crowds of land-hungry settlers rushed pell-mell 

into Oklahoma the moment the guard of soldiers was with- 

draw, and began a wild race for choice farms and town lots. 

From every side impatient invaders poured into the ‘‘prom- 

ised land.” From Purcell on the south aod Arkansas City 

on the north, long trains, packed with half crazy mobs, 

crossed the line one after another and dashed into the 

heart of the country and dumped their loads in the wilder- 
ness. Moreenterprising “‘ boomers’’ were mounted on fleet- 
footed horses, and rode as tho life instead of a c:aim were 

atstake. It is thought that between twenty and forty 

thousand persons slept in the territory the first night after 
it was opened. Ofcourse most of those were disappointed 

people. They either failed to get any claims at all, or got 
very poor ones. -There was not much fair play. When the 
advance guard of those who cross the line arrived at Guth- 
rie, where it was expected a city would spring up, they 
found that two or three hundred persons had got the start 
of them and secured most of the valuable lots. How they 
eluded the soldiers and got into the territory before the 
hour at which all were to start is stilla mystery. It is 
claimed that thére was a corspiracy of deputy marshals and 
other officials to evade the law and secure the best claims 
in advance. This charge should be carefully investigated, 
and the guilty ones punished. Most of the boomers seem 
to be greatly disappointed in the land. It is not what it 
was supposed to be. Instead of flowing with milk and 
honey it scarcely flows With water,and much suffering ex- 
ists in Guthrie for lack of water fit todrink. Great storms 
of dust sweep over it, and,combined with the heat of the 
day, the chilliness of the night and the lack of the neces- 
saries of life, they make the life of the boomer a burden to 
him. Several thousand disappointed and disgusted men 
have left the territory and others will follow them. 


THE Canadian Parliament last week passed the Welden 
Extradition bill for the capture and delivery of fugitive 
criminals taking refuge in Canada. The bill greatly en- 
larges the list of offenses for which extradition may be had 


United States and Great Britain; and in this respect it will 

operate favorably to the interests of public justice in this 
couvtry. The law has no retroactive effect and does not 

specify bribery as an extradttion crime, and hence will not 
disturb the ‘‘ boodler” aldermen who have already taken 
refuge in Canada. One of the provisions of the law is that 
a person surrendered on the charge of a specific crime can, 
when delivered up and extradited, be tried only for the of- 
fense for which he was so surrendered. This is a sound 
principle in respect to extradition; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a comparatively recent decision, 
has affirmed this princjple as the true construction of the 
extradition treaty of 1842 between the United States and 
Great Britain. The States in this country have no power 
to enact extradition laws for the delivery of fugitive crimi- 
nals to other countries; and Congress has power to do so 
only for the purpose of executing extradition treaties. It 
hence follows that we cannot in the United States enact a 
law similar to the Welden bill, and that the necessity still 
exists for the settlement of the extradition question be- 
tween the two countries, on equal terms, by treaty negoti- 
ation. We hope that President Harrison will take the 
proper steps to secure such negotiation. What is wanted 
is a comprehensive treaty on the subject; and this we be- 
lieve may be gained by suitable efforts. 


....The President has appointed Daniel Dorchester, D.D., 
of Boston, superintendent of Indian schools. ‘This is one 
of the most important positions of influence for good in 
the gift of the President; and Dr. Dorchester, who has 
made very careful and conscientious statistical studies of 
religious and benevolent work, has the confidence of the 
public, and will fill the place with faithfulness, and, we 
believe, success. The position requires especial executive 
faculty and knowledge of men as well as honesty and zeal. 
This department was practically, under Mr. Atkins and 
Upshaw’s control, in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Bureau at Washington, and the change to the superintend- 
ency of a Methodist minister will be something notable. 
But we judge that the Catholics will have no reason to fear 
any unfairness on Dr. Dorchester’s part. 


.... We naturally think of Dr. R. 8S; Storrs as a scholar 
or orator, and with difficulty as a city official; and such he 
would cease to be. He has resigned his office as one of the 
Park Commissioners of Brooklyn, to which service he was 
appointed by Mayor Chapin. He put new life into the work 
of the Commission, developing improved and enlarged 
plans; but he discovered that however excellent the plans 
the Commissioners could only recommend them to the 
Common Council and were then at their mercy. He says 
they should not be called Park Commissioners, but Park 
Petitioners; and in that profitless and humiliating position 
he does not care to waste his time and strength. If the 
Legislature will only enlarge the powers of the Park 
Commissioners Brooklyn will wish Dr. Storrs to continue 
in office. 


....Some of the newspapers are horrified at the reports 
that water sells at ten celits a #lass in Oklahoma; but they 
do not seem to think that twenty-five cents is at all too 
much to pay for a glass of whisky. It is singular how some 
people undervalue blessings and appreciate scourges. Pure 
water, which harms nobody, they are unwilling to pay for, 


whisky. 





little pun gency and vigor. 





....John Adams taught schoolin Worcester, Mass., when 
a young man of twenty just out of Harvard College, 


hat unites and locates all others. 
His diary shows that he was much interested in theological | 18 the one conception t 
questions; and it was even whispered that he was an At The sawe js true of God. The first thing to be dove in con- 


good men, good magistrates, good subjects, good children, 
good masters and good servants, rather than good riddle- 
mongers or good mystery-mongers.”’ But of his orthodoxy 
there was no real doubt. 


--»-The Baliot-reform bill having been passed by both 
Houses of the Legislature of this state, and that, too, 
against a solid Democratic opposition, Governor Hill will 
now be compelled to sbow his hand. It is well known that 
he is opposed to the bill, and has done his best to prevent 
its passage. The general expectation is that he will veto 
the bill. This may delay the success of the reform, but in 
the end success must come. 


.---The Times, of this city, attacks Secretary Blaine 
because he has given notice to “‘ visitors” that be cannot 
be seen by them after two o’clock in the afternoon. This 
seems to us astrange criticism. The chief business of the 
Secretary is to attend to the duties of his office, and this he 
cannot do if his time is to be mainly occupied in enter- 
taining visitors, the most of whom are probably hunting 
for offices. 


. .. With great praise Father Agostino has been preach- 
ing at Rome, and tbe Catholic papers have been describing 
him as the most eloquent living preacher. But it is now 
reported that the Pope has rebuked him and ordered him 
to leave Rome, because he concluded one of his sermons 
with a prayer that God would bless King Humbert and the 
Italian army. A Savonarola after all. 


....-The big Rockaway Hotel that cost more than a mil- 
lion dollars to build, has recently been sold for twenty 
seven thousand dollars toa dealer in building materials, 
wiih a provision that he shall commence the removal of 
the structure within ten days from the time of sale. This 
is rather a big speculation in hotel building. Somebody 
has been badly hurt, if not swindled. 


....The Rev.I. T. Ise has come to this country for the 
purpose of raising ten thousand dollars to bui!d an edifice 
for the Church in Tokio of which he is pastor. He is 
abundantly indorsed by missionaries in Japan, and his 
Church is in the midst of the student quarter of Tokio, and 
surrounded by many thousands of the young men in the 
University and higher schools. 


....General Boulanger, at the significant hint of the Bel- 
gian Government, has changed his headquarters from 
Brussels to London. If he were not a Frenchman, and if 
the French people were not Freachmen, his political 
**boom”’ would very speedily collapse. He is really noth- 
ing but a gas-bag that in this country would be laughed 
into contempt. 


...-Seven states—namely, Michigan, Texas, Tennessee, 
Oregon, West Virginia, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts—have, within a comparatively short period, voted on 
the question of Constitutional Probibition, and decided 
adversely to such prohibition. The decision is not against 
temperance, but against this mode of promoting the cause. 


....Our Minister Straus, at Constantinople, has just 
succeeded in opening two American mission schools in 
Syria, which had been closed by the local authorities. Mr 
Straus’s success in defending the rights of American mis 
sionaries has been something remarkable, and it is not 
strange that they all unite in desiring his retention. 


.... Speaker Cole of the Assembly of this state, hit the 
mark when he said that it was time for the legislature to 
stop ‘‘monkeying” with the prison labor question. The 
people of this state are getting thoroughly disgusted with 
the ‘‘tom-foolery”’ of political demagogs, and demand a 
sober and sensible treatment of the subject. 


.... Divorces in New Hampshire for the last five years 
have averaged about one divorce to every ten marriages. 
This average exceeds that of any other state in the Union, 
and makes a bad show for the Granite State, 


IF one wants to know what his life will be in the great 
hereafter, the surest way to an*wer the question is to find 
out what he is preparing to carry with him into that here- 
after. His moral state here will determine his condition 
and destiny there. 


...“*The risen Christ,” says Luthardt, ‘“‘is the begin- 
ning of the end.”” He was the first to rise from the dead 
as ‘‘the first fruits’ of those whosleep. His resurrection 
is the guaranty and pledge of their resurrection. ‘For as 
in Adam all die, evenso in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
(I Cor., xv, 22.) 


...-The Jesus Christ of the Gospel narrative is the re- 
vealer of God in a sense and to an extent to which there is 
no parallel in the works of Nature, or in the prophets that 
preceded him. In this respect he is “the light of the 
world.” The “light of the knowledge of the glory of God” 
shone in him as in no other being that ever came to earth. 


....“* But by the grace of God I am what I am,” said 
Paul of himself, after confessing that he was “‘ not meet to 
be called an apostle’ because he had “persecuted the 


Church of God.” (I Cor. xv, 9,10.) There is not a Chris 
tian on earth to whom this language is not appropriate. 
All the hopes of saintship are due to the abounding grace 
of God 


....God has imposed upon men the necessity of existing 
as free moral] agents, in social relations to one another, and 


even in emergencies; whisky, which does nothing but | in the state of responsibility to him for their conduct. 
harm, they will pay any price for and never think of com- | Here they have no choice, and can make no change in the 


laining. It is too bad that good water isso scarce in tbe | conditions of theirexistevce. Their choice respects what 
aan land”; but it mans to bring more than bad they will do in the circumstances in which God has placed 


them. 


....The fundamental conception of a human being con- 
sists in his self conscious and continuous personality. This 


ceiving of God is to regard bim as a self-conscious person 





minian. Heis reported as discutsing with Major Gardiner, | and upchapgeably the same person. Such he is as revealed 
whether it was pot the design of Christianity to” make ' in bis W 


apd we shon)d think of him as such, 
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PROTESTANT NETHERLANDS OF THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. 


BY PROF. D, D, DEMAREST, D.D. 





Dr. J. H. GUNNING, minister at Gouda, bas published an 
interesting tract with the above title, of which the present 
paper is an abstract. The Kiugdom of the Netherlands 
contains 4 012.693 inhabitants, of whom 1,445.425 are Catho- 
lies, 81,693 are Jews, 15,761 without any Church relation- 
ships, and 2,469,814 are Protestant. The great majority of 
these are connected with the National Reformed Church, 
to which a new Constitution was yiven by royal decree in 
1816, and revised in 1852. The government is _ pres- 
byterial, by consistories, classes, provincial synods, and a 
General Synod. The churches are 1,349 in number, and the 
ministers 1.618. Students are prepared for the ministry at 
the Universities of Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and Am- 
sterdam. The standards of ductrine are the Belgic Confes- 
sion, the Heidelherg Catechism and the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort. The earnest and martyr spirit with which 
these standards were held by the fathers was in time fol- 
lowed by acold and dead orthodoxy, and that was suc- 
cee led »y a ratiovalistic supernaturalism, which attempted 
to meet the deeper demands of the soul, which a bald ra- 
tionalism cannot do; for it is impossible for a man to bea 
Coristian in the heart and a heathen in the understanding. 
The essence of rationalism was retained, for all religion 
wus placed under the domuin of the understanding. This 
rationalistic supernaturalism gave the tonetothe National 
Church from 1815 to 1830. Attention was then called to 
the history of the fatherland and to the spirit of the past 
generations by the poet Bilderdyk, his disciples, Da Costa, 
Capadose, Vanderkemp and others. The movement to- 
ward a return to the foundation principles of the Refor- 
mation perhaps owed its origin to foreign sources, as the 
writings of D’Aubigne, Gaussen, Malan and others. Am- 
sterdam was its center. It was greatly aided by Groen 
von Prinsterer, Da Costa and Capadose. It was no marvel 
that serious inquiries were made, and that the members of 
the Church began to consider their position. Great 
changes were evidently at hand. 

Witbin the Church were various tendencies which must 
be noticed: 1. The Groningen tendency, as it was called, 
because it proceeded from men of that university, who, 
however, called it Evangelical, because they endeavored to 
establish their position chiefly by the Gospels, and not by 
the Bible as a whole. The theology of this school is hu- 
mabitarian. The notions of God, of the person of Christ 
and of redemption are in direct opposition to orthodoxy. 
God is in Christ, and so Christ becomes a great teacher 
aud example: in that way men are delivered from sin; 
there is great zeal against, ‘* blood-theology”’ and “ bibliol- 
atry” and the infallibility of the sacred writers. The evil 
of si», and a new birth by the Spirit are not acknowledged. 
The Theological Faculty at Groningen is at present, with 
one exception orthodox. 

2. The Modern tendency. This naturally follows, for it 
is the child of the Groningen view, which is simply Arian- 
ism. Init Scholten and Opzoomer are leaders, the former 
pushing determinism to its extreme consequences, the lat- 
ter teaching an absolute empiricism. God simply makes 
natural laws and does nothing outside of them. There is 
no place for sin or repentance. Evil is simply a pathway 
to good. The empirical principle bas no place for theology 
at all, and must lead to complete skepticism. And in fact 
its leading advocates bave renounced e)1 faith in a knowl- 
edge of spiritual things. The scientific bulwark of this 
modern tendency is the University of Leyden, where the 
whole Theological Faculty is possessed with the spirit of 
Kuenen, but they lecture to fewstudenis. The attend- 
apce on the preaching of the Moderns is small, for the 
most earnest men hi Jding these views can effect nothing, 
and they are constantly losing influence. Yet the future 
of Modernism cannot be foretold. It may have a work to 
do aud be continued so long as orthodoxy fails to put 
aside its owa weaknesses and to manifest its inherent 
strength. Her greatest enemies are in her own bosom. 
Not much can be accomplished by denouncing Scholten 
apd Kueven from the pulpit. 

3. The third tendency is the LBiblical-Apologetic, the 
chief representatives of which were Van Onsterzee and Doe- 
des of Utrecht. Holding fast to supernaturalism, of con- 
servative tendencies, having fellowsbip with believinx peo- 
ple. firmly set against a nariow confessionalism, they ex- 


erted a great influence on the religious thought and life of 
their times. They made the Netherlands, by means of 
their periodical, the Jaarbuoecken Voor Weten Schappe- 
lyke Theologie, acquainted with the theology of Ullman 


avd Germans of similar spirit. Van Oosterzee’s motto was 
* Christianus Mihi nomen, Reformatus Coguomen.” As 
teacher and preacher he was remarkable for eloquence and 
power, Doedes was a critical and earnest student of the 
Word of God. He wrote against the Groningen views and 
also against Opzoemer and Modernism; he also gave at- 
tention to. and published writings on the Belgic Confession 
and Heidelberg Catechism. The influence of these two 
men has been great on the large body of their students, not 
a few of whom are doing splendid work in the various de- 
partments of theoloxy. 

4. The fourth tendercy is the Confessional, which does 
not have as many adherents among ministers as among 
the prople. To this the agitations and secessions of 1834 
and 1886 bave contributed. The people are Calvinistic; 
they would rejoice to hear from the pulpit, the doctrines 
of the Reformation, for which their fathers gave their lives. 
But they differ in regard to the means to be used for obtain- 
ing their desire. Some thiok none should be used and that 
the whole matter should be left with God. Various unions 
have been formed in accordance with their differing views. 
Dr. Kuyper’s movement is in this direction, but many who 
sympathize with him in his views of evangelical doctrine, 
and also in general of the need of Church reform, disap- 





prove of bis spirit and methods. They prefer within the 
Church to defend the doctrine and rules of the Church, and 
they hope and endeavor to secure a reform through a 
change in the teaching and spirit of the Churches and ec- 
ciesiastical assemblies, Very many are satisfied that the 
return of prosperity to the Church of the Netherlands de- 
pends on a return to the old symbols accepted in their true 
historical spirit. 

5. The Ethical tendency, starting from Schleiermacher 
and represented by Alexander Vinet, Beets, Chantepie de 
la Saussaye has as its central doctrine the person of Christ 
as God and man. The advocates of this tendency do not 
take much interest in Confessionalism, tho they heartily 
receive the great doctrines of the Confession of Faith, asthe 
trinity, salvation by grace, etc. They have not formed a 
party, and are not infavor with those of other tendencies. 
They proclaim the word of Scripture by preaching and 
writing. This tendency is marked by its spirit, rather 
than any precise form of views, always excepting the fuu- 
damentals of Gospel truth to which we have referred. 

Of foreign churches in the Netherlands the Walloon, or 
French Protestant churches were established before the 
Edict of Nantes was given, and they were greatly increased 
in number after its revocation. They were in connection 
with the Church of the Netherlands, but had their own 
classes and particular synods. They have been reduced to 
severteen in number, which are served by twenty-five 
mivisters. There are three English Presbyterian churches, 
with two ministers, and one Scottish church at Rotterdam. 
There are a few German Evangelical churches immedi- 
ately subordinate to the Supreme Consistory of Berlin, and 
one Scandinavian church. The Free Church of Scotland 
has a mission among the Jews, and the Church of England 
has a mission for work among the Jews which is under the 
care ef the Bishop of London, and is called Zion’s Chapel. 

The Christian Reformed Church (Afgescheide) is com- 
posed of those who separated from the National Cburcb, 
on account of dissatisfaction with the prevalent rational- 
istic preaching. Dissatisfaction was shown as early as 
1827; and actual separation by the formation of congrega- 
tions began in 1834. Persecutions followed; assemblies for 
worship were dispersed by the police and, ministers were 
fined and imprisoned. The independent churches that 
were formed came together in 1870, and organized the 
Christian Reformed Church, which is a flourishing com- 
munity numbering 380 congregations, 299 ministers and 
150,000 members. They support their churches, ministers, 
schools and missionaries, and have a well sustained theo- 
logical school at Kampen. The influence of this body in 
favor of evangelical orthodoxy is great. They insist that 
the standards of doctrine must be received in their his- 
torica) meaning, and also with the heart. More recently 
(1880) have appeared those who call themselves The Re 
formed Churches of the Netherlands (Doleerende, or Com- 
plaining), of whom Dr. A. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, is the 
leader. Statistics of members and churches are not given. 
This movement is also one against the prevailing Modern- 
ism. Consistories were compelled to admit to the com- 
munion those who had been taught by rationalistic preach- 
ers; and connected with this and similar questions were 
those touching church property. The Doleerende claim 
that they are the true Church of the Netherlauds and en- 
titled to all its rights and privileges. Setting aside the 
Constitution of 1816, they go back to that of Dort. But 
the highest ecclesiastical and civil courts have decided 
that noone bas rightsin the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands who sets aside the Constitution of 1816. 

The Remonstrant Fraternity has 26 churches, 24 minis- 
ters, and 8,093 members. All the ministers are Modernists. 
A theological seminary was establisbed at Amsterdam in 
1634, and transferred to Leyden in 1873. It has only one 
professor, the celebrated Assyriologist, C. P. Tiele, and he 
seldom lectures to more thantwo students. Tne Lutherans 
were, in the year 1791, divided into two sections—Evangeli- 
cal believers separating themselves on account of the pre- 
vailing Modernism. The Evangelieal Lutheran commun- 
ion has 49 churches, and numbers 64,045 souls, 30,000 of 
whom are in Amsterdam. At Amsterdam there is a theo- 
logical seminary with two professors who are also in the 
faculty of the City University. The Restored Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, composed of secessionists from the for- 
mer, bas 8 churches, 10 ministers, and 11,492 members. These 
churches are all orthodox in doctrine, and are flourishing. 
The Avabaptists,or Mennonites,are not so sharply separated 
from other Christians as they were formerly. They are in- 
fluenced by the spirit of the age. They have 127 churches, 
which are all independent in doctrine and government, but 
in 1811 a general society for mutual aid wasformed. There 
is concert in support of poor congregations, and of their 
theological school which has two professors and 23 stu- 
dents. Someof the churches are very rich, but are not re- 
markable for spiritual life. 

The Evangelical Brethren (Hernhutters) are pot numer- 
ous in the Netherlands, the two principal congregations 
being at Teist and Harlem. They are evangelical, ¢rtho- 
dox, liturgical aud zealous in the work of foreign missions. 

The Apostolic Church (Irvingites) made a beginning in 
the Netherlands in 1851, but little was accomplished until 
the earnestness and piety of Pochhammer, Capadoce and 
others gave itan impulse. In 1876 Dr. J. N. Kohler, in his 
treatise on Irvingism, gave the most satisfactory account of 
the peculiar views of this body of Christians. The Apos- 
tolic Mission is an insignificant body, formed by a separa- 
tion from the Irvingites, on acvount of the appointment of 
an Apostle to filla vacaney. The Darbyites, or Plymouth 
Brethren, appeared in the Netherlands about thirty years 
ago, and nave at the present time about 40 places of wor- 
ship. e 

The Old Reformed Churches, originating with PD. M. 
Ledeboer, about 1834, have 2 churches and 2 ministers 
in Amsterdam, also some in other places. They aim 
to reproduce the Church of tbree centuries ago, rejecting 
all modern methods of Christian work, singing Datheen’s 
Version of the Psalms, etc. 

The Uaion of free Evangelical Churches was formed 











about ten years ago and embraces twelve congregations, 
The Jeader of the movement was H. J. Budding. The 
churches are independent and have about one thousand 
members, who manifest earnest practical piety. Another 
free Evangelical Church was established at Amsterdam by 
J. de Liefde, who attached not so great importance to doc- 
trinal views as to practical Christianity. He and bis fol- 
lowers are known for their labors for the young, for 
Orphanages, Sunday-schools, Bible readings and everything 
calculated to help people. Another Evangelical Free Church 
was established in Amsterdam in 1881, whose leader is F. 
J. Van Meerloo. Its members are few in number but 
orthodox aud zealous, and active in benevolent works. The 
Netherlands Reformed Mis-ion Church dates from 1869, 
has been served twenty-uine years by Rev. J. Van Dyk 
with whom is associated F. Kampstra, his son-in-law, 
and has 100 members, is located at MPovtichem. This 
body does not aim so much to increase its membership as 
to do works of Christian philanthropy. Similar is the 
Mission Church founded at Ermeloo by the Rev. H. V. Wit- 
teveen. Its creedis very simple. It» chief work is in the line 
of missions. Missionaries have been sent by it to Sumatra, 
Java, Africa, Egypt and Palestine. The Baptists, whose 
first church was organized in 1845, now pnumber 20 
Churches and 1,000 members. Differing from the other 
bodies on the subject of immersion they unite with 
them in works of practical Chris.ianity. The Seventh day 
Baptists, have a small church at Harlem, which is active 
in making its principles known »y the publication of tracts. 
1t maintains Sabbath-schools, favors entire abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors and labors for the conversion of the 
Jews end the heathen. The Free Church of Amsterdam, 
formed in 1878 by the brothers Hugenholtz, is thoroughly 
rationalistic, placing Christianity on the same yrounds 
with other religions, and discarding every distinctive fea- 
ture of it. It numbers 1,185 members. 
NEW BRUNSWICE, N, J. 





InN the death of Prof. Albrecht Ritschl, of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, Germany has lost her most influential 
theologian since the days of Schleiermacher, and the only 
man who since that great thinker has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a theological school of his own. He was the founder 
and leader of the ‘‘ new theology” in the Fatherland. Like 
all the speculative theological systems in Germany, that of 
Ritschl’s, too, found its peculiarity in his philosophical at- 
titude over against the very fundamentals of theology itself, 
such as the possibility and degree of religious knowledge 
and certitude of Revelation, and theinterpretation on this 
philosophical basis of the leading doctrines of Revelation. 
Ritschl himself states his leadiag propositions to be these: 

“In strictest recognition of the revelation of God through 

Christ: most accurate use of the Holy Scriptures as the toun- 
tain of knowledge of the Christian religion; view of Jesus 
Christ as the ground of knowledge of the Christian religion 
for all parts of the theological! system ; in accord with the orig- 
inal documents of the Lutheran Reformation respecting those 
peculiarities which differentiate its type of doctrine from that 
of the Middle Ages.” 
Conservative and confessional theologians saw in Ritschl 
the protagonist of a new agnostic rationalism, principally 
because of his exclusion of “metaphysics” or transcen- 
dentalism from theology, and confining theological knowl- 
edge only to a recognition of what religion is for the sub- 
ject (Werthurtheile) to the exclusion of the objective basis 
of this knowledge (Seinsurtheile); and, because from 
the standpoint of a revived Kantianism, he practi- 
caily made religion little more than asystem of morals, 
retaining, indeed, the old theological technical terms, but 
emptying them of their traditional and Biblical con- 
tents. From his philosophical standpoint he was strongly 
antagonized by the other radical school of Germany, the 
adherents of the Hegelian system, represented bess by 
Lipsius and his colleagues at Jena. Ritschl has succeeded 
in arousing a remarkable enthusiasm among the younger 
generation of German pastors and professors. There are 
only two or three universitics in which representatives of 
his views do not occupy promivert chairs. Within tbe last 
decade of years the influence of the new school has extended 
in a phenomenal manner, and for many years to come its 
principles and their beariugs will form the great debatable 
ground in theological discussion. Already the beginnings 
of a division into a right or more conservative, and a left 
or radical, schol are apparent, the latter tendency being 
seen particlarly in men like Bender, of Bonn. Probably 
the mantle of the master will fall upon Hermann, of Mar- 
burg, altho Kaftan, Dérner’s successor in Berlin, has re- 
cently made an elaborate defense of the new system. 
Ritschl’s death at an age of not quite sixty-seven will no 
doubt precipitate a theological discussion of fundamental 
and far-reaching importance. 


..-.-The American Sunday-School Union has organized 
during the past year 1,758 new Sunday-schools in thirty-one 
states and territories, in places hitherto destitute of relig- 
ious privileges. It also gave aid to other needy schools in 
6.438 instances. In many cases the schools have developed 
into churches of different denominations. It also distrib- 
uted, by sale and gift, 8,585 Bibles and 11,683 Testaments, 
and made 40,041 visits to families. In the winter its mis- 
sionaries conducted evangelistic work, and gathered many 
hundred souls into the churches. 


...-A conference of ministers of the Anglican, Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist Churches was held in Toronto, Ont., 
last week, to consider the question of organic unity of all 
Protestant bodies. It closed after a two days’ session on 
Friday. A resolution was adopted recommending to several 


Churches the appointment of delegates to another confer- 
ence to be held next year. 


..The Rev. M. F. Troxell, Secretary of the Lutheran 
Board of Education, St. Louis, writes us that the S. S. 
Kramer, of Montgomery, Ala., to whom we referred as a 
converted rabbi about to juin the Baptist Church, is a 
“fraud and an imp )ster.’’ Mr. Troxell says he has pleyed 


the same r6le in town after town and is making his living 
in this way. 
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Missions. 


THE missions of the German and English Societies now 
. cover a considerable part of the countries around the back 
of the territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar, on the east 
coast of Africa. The Neukirchen Society has had since 
1887 a station at Ngao on the Tana in the Suahali country 
with two missionaries; a third missionary died shortly 
after his arrival. On the other side of the Tana is the sta- 
tion Soldanti, of the United Methodist Free Churches, who 
also have two stations, Joursee and Ribe, in the Mombasa 
district. The Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society 
for East Africa of Bavaria has stations at Jimba and at 
Mbungu among the Wakamba, six bours inland, with 
three missionaries; a fourth missionary died at his home, 
whither he had returned for his health. One hour from 
Jimba isthe station at Kisulutini, or Rabai, founded by 
Krapf and Rebmann in 1876, which with Mombasa, Frere- 
town, and Kamlikene, formsthe Mombasa district of the 
English Church Missionary Society. The Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society for German East Africa has a station at 
Dar-es-Salaam, with ove projected in Kisserawa, on which 
are two European missionaries, one Abyssinian teacher, 
anda deacon. The English Universities Mission has five 
stations in Usambara, opposite the isiand of Pemba, four 
farther south, in the district of the lower Rownma, three 
in Zanzibar, and three in the Portugueseinterior. Besides 
there are the East Africa stations of the London and Scot- 
tish Societies. 





.... Inspector Harms, in his tour among the Hermanns- 
burg missions in South Africa last year, also visited the 
Norwegian mission at Umpupulo, Natal. Tbe stationed 
missionary bad seven preaching places, at which his help- 
ers preached, having been specially prepared for the ser- 
vice on the Saturday. “‘ This is a matter of which we do not 
take thought enough,” ihe inspector remarks; ‘yet the 
Norwegians are lacking in efficient evangelists, while we 
are much better provided through our Seminary at Eblan- 
zeni, with its 16 pupils.” 


....-The question whether Christians shall be allowed to 
buy their wives with cattle, as the heathen do, has been 
agitated among the Basuto missions. The Roman Catho- 
lics are said easily to accommodate themselves to the na- 
tive customs. In one of the pitsos, or assemblies, where 
the subject came up, the strict rule of the Paris mission 
was sharply attacked and energetically defended. The 
Roman Catholics showed how their practice was opposed 
to this, and of course had the chief and other heathen 
on their side. 


....The Waldensians bave, in their three stations in the 
Transvaal, 113 communicants. The mission founded in 
1887 by Berthoud in Portuguese territory, at Delagoa Bay, 
‘has been strengthened by the accession of a second mis 
sionary. 








Biblical Research. 


Mr. THEODORE G. PINCHES, who is connected with the 
department of Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, 
recognizes in certain Assyrian and Babylonian proper 
pawes elementsrepresenting the Hebrew Ya and Yaveh. 
Asexamples of Yo he cites the names Yahdlu with its 
variant Aahdlu, Yadda’u with its variant Aa’u-da’u, 
Yabibi or Ydbibu (analogous to the Hebrew Yobab), 
Ydahabi (Hebrew Habayah and Abinadib). These vari- 
ants were due, apparently, toa reluctance on the part of 
Assyrians and Babylonians to pronounce the sound of i or 
y before another vowel; the same course would operate to 
suppress the sound at the end of a name, and thus the end- 
ings Au or simply A in such proper names as Abi. Aa, 
Axsur-Aa. Nergal-Aa, Samas-Aa, Béli-Aa, etc., are 
likewise equivalents of Yah, and signify respectively 
“My father is Yah” (Hebrew Abi-yah), ‘“‘ Assur is Yah,”’ 
“Nergal is Yah,” ‘‘Samas is Yah,’ ‘‘ My lord is Yah” 
(Hebrew Be-al-yab), etc. From the well-known fact that 
the greater part of the divine names in the Assyrian or 
Babylonian pantheon are non-Semitic and traceable back to 
Sumerian and Akkadian sources, the above examples, as 
wellas many more, it would seem that the Assyrians and 
Babylonians identified their new deities with Yah, 
regarding them all asso many different manifestations of 
one god. As examples of the later Yaveh Mr. Pinches 
cites the names Natanu-Yawa, Gamar-Ydwa, and Banéd- 
wa—wmanifestly names of Jews who were “children of the 
captivity,” and identical with the Hebrew Nethan-yah, 
Gemar-yah, Bena-yah. Occasionally the Assyrians made 
use of the divine prefix before Ya in certain names, which 
showed that they were aware of itssacred character. From 
these usages Mr. Pinches concludes that the Babylonians 
and Assyrians employed Ya from the earliest times when 
it was a word common to them and the nation nearest akin 
to them—the Hebrews, and that Yaveh was known to them 
only at a late date and from occurrence in Hebrew proper 
names. 





--..-The newly determined period for the early Baby- 
lonian king, Hammurabi, the sixth ruler in the first 
dynasty, has been arrived at in the following way: Both 
the Synchronistic History and the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
had fixed the era of Burnaburyas in the first half or not 
later than the middle of the fifteenth century, B.c. But 
lately Dr. C. Bezold has come across, in the Assyrian room 
of the British Museum, some unpublished inscriptions of 
King Nabonidus, two of them upon barrel cylinders and al- 
most entirely preserved, written in neo-Babylonian charac- 
ters. One-of them relates to the rebuilding of Bit-samas, 
“the temple which is beloved by Samasand Aa, the dwell- 
ing-place of their deity,” on the part of Nabonidus, a sanc- 
tuary whose demolition is thus explained: 


“ And, by order of Marduk, the great lord, there came 








. And the mud which covered this city 

And temple, they blew away (and) of Bit-Samas, 

The sanctuary, atrace(?) . . . wasseen (?), 

The dwelling-place of Samas and Aa, 

And the tower, its mighty addition (?), 

The everlasting building, the abode (?). 

Their foundation-stone appeared, and 

Their walls were perceived. 

The writing of the name of Hammurabi, 

The old king, who seven hundred years 

Before Burnaburyas 

Had erected Bit-Samas and the tower 

Over the old foundation, 

For Samas,— 

I beheld within it, and I became frightened, 

And I was overcome (?),and . 

Thus I spoke to myself,” etc. 

This term of ‘‘seven hundred years” is doubtless a round 
bumber; but adding it to about 1450 the date of B.c. 2150 
is the result for the time in which Hammurabi flourished. 
If Hammurabi was the biblical Amraphel of Shinar, as Dr. 
Schrader now suyposes, the eras of the events described in 
Gen. xiv is ascertained, and the lifetime of Abram the He- 
brew chronologicaliy defined. 


....M. Renan traces Christianity back to the period of 
what he is pleased to call ‘“‘the full bloom of prophet- 
ism,” with its higher moral conceptions. Tho the germi- 
nal ideas date from the earliest times in the history of 
Israel, being, like all fundamental principles, born with 
the people itself, he contends: 

“It was the prophetic school personified in Elijah and Elisha 
that gave them a singular relief among the northern tribes from 
the ninth century before Christ. During the first half of the 
eighth century the prophets Amos, Hosea, and their school, pro- 
claimed them with extraordinary power, and in a style at once 
energetic, odd and severe. Toward the year 740, these truths be- 
came aspecial appanage of Jerusalem. Isaiah gave them, by the 
ardor of his conviction, the example of his life, and the beauty 
of his style, an unparalleled brilliancy. He is the true founder 
([do not say the inventor), of the messianic and apocalyptic 
doctrine. Jesus and the apostles only repeated Isaiah. A histo- 
ry of the origins of Christianity which should aim to go back to 
the first germs, would have to begin at Isaiah.” 


...-Professor A. H. Sayce reports from the site of Tell 
el-Amarna itself that the supply of cuneiform tablets is 
exhausted, and that no more are left in native hands. He 
was shown the place wherethey were discovered, and found 
it to be not a tomb, as had been asserted, but the founda- 
tion of a palace to the north of the mounds, He adds that 
a fragment of one of these tablets in the possession of Rev. 
Mr. Murch is addressed to Amenophis IV as “ royal 
brother’’ of the writer, who therefore must have been an 
Assyrian king. Amenophis III is also referred to, under 
the name Nabkburriya, together with certain presents, in- 
cluding fourteen blocks of mountain crystal and four 
papyri. 


...-Iu reply to an inquiry, by Mr. T. Tyler, as to the 
truth of the report that some of the tablets from Tel el- 
Amarna, at presentin Berlin, turn out to beinscribed in both 
Hittite and Babylonian. Prof. Eberhard Schrader writes: 

“It is not quite right that‘a large number of cuneiform tab- 
lets have reached Berlin, which are in the Hittite language, 
some of them being bilingual,’ etc. There is here only one tab- 
let in cuneiform characters, which is not written in the Assyr- 
ian or Babylonian language. The language may be Hittite. 
This is one of the Tell el-Amarna tablets. A bilingual inscrip- 
tion, in the common sense, does not exist here.” 


...-In a paper reprinted from a recent number of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 
Mr. George Bertin endeavors to distinguish the racial types 
on the Assyrian monuments, as Mr. W. M. F. Petrie has 
done on the Egyptian. 








The Sunday-schost. 


LESSON FOR MAY TWELFTH. 
THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY.—MarkK xiv, 1-9. 








NoTEs.—‘** Now after two days.’’—This conspiracy was 
Tuesday, two days before the great day of the feast which 
came on the 15th of Nisap, which fell that year on Thurs- 
day evening beginning at sunset. The anointing took 
place the Saturday evening before that, after the Jewish 
Sabbath was over. “The feast of the passover and 
the unleavened bread.’’—The great feast was called the 
feast of unleavened bread and it lasted seven days. It was 
ushered ia by the passover meal. “Not during the 
feast.” —Not during the seven days, lest all the friends of 
Jesus who had come from all over the country would rise 
up to protect their healer and friend. ** Bethany.” 
—This was a Roman fortress at the time of Herod. The 
house of Simon the Leper was outside of the fortress walls. 
The village was to the east of Jerusalem about two miles, 
on the other side of the Mount of Olives. ** Simon the 
leper.”’—W hether he was cured or not by Christ, alive or 
dead at this time, no one can know. Atany rate he must 
have been a near relative of Martha, for she presided at 
the feast.———‘‘A woman.’’—Mary, sister of Martha. 
——* An alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard.’’— 
This was probably a flask of gypsum with a long narrow 
neck, so that the costly oil could pour out drop by drop. 
It wasso delicate that the neck could easily be crushed by 
the hand so that all the ointment tould pour out at once. 
This spikenard was an aromatic herb of the valerian fam- 
ily, imported from India or Arabia. This bottleful was 
worth about forty-five dollars at that time, whichis equiv- 
alent to about three hundred and fifty dollars of cash to- 
day. “Some that had indignation.”’—One of them 
was Judas. (John xii, 6.)}———‘*‘ Three hundred pence.”’— 
Or rather denarii. This silver coin was worth about six- 
teen cents. ** Let her alone.”—So Mary was troubled 
by these criticisms on her conduct. 


























The powerful winds, four of them 





What a happy supper was this! Politicians understand 
the value of a good dinner to accomplish their ends. The 
Christian can rightfully take advantage of any social op- 
portunity to speak the rignt word or act the true deed. A 
manful stand on any question of temperance or forbear- 
ance at a public meal is worth more than the same stand 
al a prayer-mceting. 

Mary could not have concentrated so much money on 
apy daintier or more sympathetic gift. In point of mag- 
nificence this was an attention worthy of a Cesar. She 
offered it naturally, unostentatiously, lovingly. Her heart 
broke with gratitude and tenderness when she shattered 
the alabaster neck and poured the Oriental perfume on his 
head. Luxurious expenditure in love defies criticism 
when its object is the personality of Christ. 

The false sentiment of economy advanced by Judas was 
very marked. The false disciple was the last to feed the 
poor. Christ knew it. Sodid they all. The Marys are 
they who succor distress. 

The bad man easily influences another. But one good 
man can put a hundred scoffers to shame. The power of 
truth is a thousand-fold more potent than that of false- 
hood. 

There are many ways of rebuking sin. One effective way 
that of Christ, is to cast one’s influence immediately on 
the right side. Invective against evil is seldom as efficient 
as a silent but firm stand upon the other platform. 

It is our turn now to do unto the poor what we think we 
would do unto Christ were we to meet him to-day. 

Mary built better than she knew. Millions have been 
stimulated by her naive devotion. 

Helpfulness that is unconscious of self is the kind that 
willdo most good and last the longest. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CLAYTON, J. BENJAMIN, ord. in Washington, D. C. 
DAVIES, 8S. E , accepts call to Centralia, Ill. 
—— T. S., accepts call to Brooklyn Center 
a. 


SMITH, S. P., accepts call to Herington, Kan. 

WHITING, J. V., closes his labors at Pipestone, Ia. 

WAY, J. P., Howard, accepts call to Asherville, Kan. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, FREDERICK, Canton Center, called to South 
Windsor, Conn. 

BUSS, WILLIAM H., Deadwood, called to Sioux Falls, Dak. 

COLE, WILLIAM I., accepts call to Houlton, Me. 


OnsarS WILLIAM A., Olney, accepts call to Wauke- 
zap, Ill. 


CROMER, JEREMIAH C., Fort Wayne, Ind., called to 
Millard Ave. ch., Chicago, IIL. 


DAVY. JAMES, accepts call to Melville, N. Dakota, 


EAGLE, JouN P., inst. in Emanuel ch., Swedish, New 
Haven, Conn. 


EMERSON, JAMEs O., Bunker Hill, I1., resigns, 


FLEMING. Epwarp, T., Hartford Seminary, called to 
Olivet ch. (colored), Providence, R. 1. 

FULLER, JONATHAN K, Bakersfield, Vt., resigns. 

GAY, HEMAN H., ord.in Plympton, Mass. 

GOULD, Epwin S., Woonsocket, R. I., resigns. 

HAIRE, W. C., accepts call to Paynesville, Minn. 

HOULDING, Horace, Prescott, Ariz., appointed mission- 
ary of American Board to North China. 

HUMPHREY, RosBert, Saugatuck, Mich., goes as mis- 
sionary to Madura, India. 

KELLEY, WILLIAM H., Norwood, accepts call to Sher- 
burne, N. Y 

KERNS, HERBET A., Bellaire, called to Big Rapids, Mich. 

LEWIS, T. J., Union ch., So. Deer Isle, Me., resigns, 

LINDSAY, RoBert S., York, Neb., accepts call to East- 
wood ch., Columbus, O. 

LOOMIS, ABA L. P., Grand Rapids, accepts call to Bald- 
win and Hammond, Wis. 


MACDONNELL. THoMAs M., Chicago Seminary, ac 
call to Main St. ch., Paris, Tenea” —— 


MACLAGEN, THOMAS, accepts call to Clintonville, Wis. 


MACNEILLE, SAMUEL M., Sleepy Eye, Minn., call 
Lake Mills, Wis. i 
McLEAN, JOHN R., First ch., Paris, Texas, accepts call to 
Macon, Ga. 
MARSH, ALFRED F., accepts call to Lacon, Il. 


MILLS, CHARLEs P., North ch., Newburyport, called to 
Watertown, Mass. 


MILNE, ADEXANDER, Yale Divinity School, called to High 
St. ch., Columbus, O. 


PORTER, T. ARTHUR, Farwell, Mich., called to Mazoma- 
me, Wis. 


RO#K, THOMAS, accepts call to Coal Mine Mission, Ind. 
RO WLAND, JOHN, Necedah, accepts call to New London, 
1s 

STEMEN, JoHN A., Waseca, accepts call to East Pres. en., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

STERLING, GrorGE, North Hyde Park, Vt., resigns. 

STILES, WILLIAM C., inst. in Richmond, Me. 

TAYLOR, SAMUEL, Hartford and, Lawrence, Mich., re- 
siuns. 

TENNEY, HENry M., First ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

TOMSON, GEORGE W., accepts call to Willimantic, Conn. 

VAN DALSEM, HENky A., Bloomer, Wis., resigns. 

VAN NORDEN, CHARLEs, called to Suffield, Conn. 

WILSON, FREDERICK A., Billerica, called to Free ch., An- 
dover, Mass. 

WYCKOFF, Epwin D, ord. in Galesburg, I. 

YERGIN, VERNON N., inst. in First ch., Fargo, No. Dak. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BELL. S. HENRY, Milton, Penn., resigns. 

DAY, W. H., Woodsfield, accepts call to Elmore, O. 

GILLAM, J. C., Mt. Faton, O., resigns. 

LORD, L, Epwin, Delhi. O., called to Collinsville, Nl. 

MILLER, E. Smiru, Crown Point, Ind., accepts call to 
Minneapolis, Kan. 

MILLS, THORNTON A., Asbury, N. J., 5 
gregationalch., in Fee « Nita x " eneaed saahadin yas 





Instruction. — Christ recognized social obligations. 


RICE, DANIEL, D.D , died in Macalestea, Minn. 
poe estea, Mipn., recently 
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oncilable with any tixed standard, | things were expected of its work, for it | and what plan or principle do they indi- 
{ ite rature. whether they fitted with the generaltenor | was not known that any member had | cate? 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





THE NEW EPISCOPAL HYMNAL.* 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America has never been distinguished by 
hymnologic activity. Through some of 
her members (Bishops Doane. H. U. On- 
derdonk, Coxe and Burgess, Dr. Muhlen- 


berg, Dr. Crosswell and others). she has’ 


done a fair amount of hymn-writing, 
specimens of which have found their way 
into all our collections; but her compiling 
has been both infrequent and unsatisfac- 
tory. The voluntary system, which for 
the last half century has borne such 
abundant fruits in the English Establish- 
ment—each rector making or selecting 
his own hymnal, with or without his 
bishop’s license—never had place here; 
by consequence, the few private selections 
for informal services were of limited 
merit and usefulness, while the official 
provision to date has been of no great 
note. Until quite recently, the rule and 
practice were to sing, on each occasion of 
public worship, one hymn and one psalm- 
version; the latter were taken till 1833 from 
Tate and Brady entire, and then fiom 
an abridgment of the same, with a very 
few renderings by other hands promiscu- 
ously thrown in. A small and ignoble 
array of hymns served till 1827, when the 
collection of 212 took its place, and held 
it for forty years. This was memorable 
chiefly for a few good originals, and for 
a somewhat colorless moderation; there 
was nothing in it that any “ orthodox” 
person need ot ject to. As time went on, 
it became absurd for a growing Church to 
be content with such light diet. In 1866 
the dry bones were gently stirred by a 
modest pam phlet of ‘‘ Additional Hymns,” 
which bore some faint suggestions of the 
revolution which had been begun in mod- 
ern hymnody by Montgomery, Kelly, Cot- 
terill, Heber and Keble, and carried much 
further by Neale. Bonar, Caswall, Miss 
Winkworth and their contemporaries, This 


was not yet enough, and some dioceses’ 


were allowed to introduce the famous 
‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern,” an Eng- 
lish compilation, which, from its appear- 
ance in 1861 sold at the rate of a million 
or more a vear, and soon penetrated into 
every part of the earth where its lan- 
guage was spoken. 

This foreign intruder conquered many 
hearts, and made some congregations re- 
luctant to receive the imposed ‘‘ Hymnal” 
of 1871, with its 520 numbers, a product 
of home industry so far as the selection 
and arrangement went, and in quantity 
and quality far beyond any previous pro- 
vision of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for her children. These facts, at least, 
could be alleged in its favor. It was ac- 
cepted and used with no demonstrations 
of tumultuous joy within the fold, and it 
made no strong or specially favorable im- 
pression without. A Presbyterian com- 
piler of skill and eminence, mindful of 
rising pretensions and vainly expectant 
of consistency, wrote: “It is inferi-r to 
some of our ‘ dissenting’ hooks, I marvel 
at the cool way in which the hymns have 
been tinkered right along.” But how 
should they be guilty of *‘ tinkering” who 
were innocent of acquaintance with orig- 
inal texts, and thinking only of practical 
matters? Some incidents of the work 
were curious, An Episcopal member of 
the Committee, with misplaced modesty, 
forbade his colleagues to use his hymns, 
one of which had attained just fame in 
England, while another was in every re- 
cent American collection of note. The 
Virginia delegation at General Conven- 
tion begged for the admission of ‘‘ The 
Voice of Free Grace,” with which they 
were accustomed at home to close their 
meetings—and sained their point. Influ- 
ence brought in other vigorous ditties; 
which a settled taste and judgment might 
have excluded. Whether they were rec- 





*THe HYMNAL REVISED AND ENLARG?®D: being 
the Preliminary Report of the Committee on the 
Hymnal, app»inted by the General Convention of 
48%. New York: James Pott & Co. 1889. 





of the book, was a minor matter; some- 
body wanted them, and everybody must 
be gratified if possible. The advanced 
High Churchmen must be provided with 
goods from the strictest ecclesiastical fac- 
tories, and the extreme Low brethren 
with articles warranted as rousingly 
evangelical, and the old-fashioned con- 
servatives with their approved patterns, 
plain and solid, if a little slow. 

This is the way, perhaps, to tide over an 
emergency or avoid a collision; but it is 
not the way to do memorable work. The 
great hymn-books have rarely been offi- 
cial ones, which sold by the hundred 
thousand because the denomination was 
obliged to use them; but they have always 
had a marked and distinctive character. 
No matter what the type, if it be strong 
and genuine, fame and influence usually 
wait on it. Such, in various ways, were 
Madan’s Collection, 1760; Wesley’s, 1779; 
Rippon’s, 1779, and even the rude and 
semi-barbarous Dobell’s, 1806; each of 
them had its sphere and its reward. 
Such, in a less degree on our side of 
the water, were Nettleton’s ‘ Village 
Hymns,” 1824, and the Andover ‘ Sab- 
bath Hymn Book,” 1858; we might almost 
add the ‘ Baptist Psalmist,” 1843. But 
nobody has ever thought of the Episcopal 
‘* Hymnal” asa great book; it was an insti- 
tution for the time and well enough in its 
way—no more. Its chief compiler, it was 
rumored, had expected to build in it his 
monument; but after it appeared, he had 
little to say about it. He was a man of 
mark and talent, but bymnals were not 
his forte. The book could hardly stand 
beside the better recent collections of other 
bodies, which had been gathered with 
careful thought and study and on some- 
thing like a definite plan. It had little or 
no regard for integrity of teats: it indi- 
cated no authorship—except in the musi- 
cal editions prepared by private enterprisé; 
and the selection and arrangement were 
on a par with these deficiencies. The 
heading, ‘* Miscellaneous,” at the end, too 
common in older manuals, was always 
the refuge of laziness or imbecility. 

Yet no Joud complaints arose from 
within, and those without sometimes 
wondered that a body that contained its 
fair share of cultivated people, should be 
content to lag behind the others and to 
jog along with a manual of metrical de- 
votion which so poorly represented its 
theories, professions and activities. The 
Episcopal Society can no longer be called 
a dead Church. It has not an imbecile 
pulpit. Some of its parishes are as wide- 
awake and pushing as their neighbors, 
Many of its members are prominent in 
good words and works, As a body it car- 
ries its part in the life and labor of to-day; 
in charities and reforms. It is not impen- 
etrable by modern ideas and the modern 
spirit. Why bas it never discovered that 
the field of hymnody is as fertile and 
important as any other; that the bymn- 
took is an engine of power for good or 
evil? 

To be sure, Episcopalians are a conser- 
vative folk. And then they have the 
chants and glorias to sing, and perhaps 
the psalter or the whole service. They are 
not like the poor ‘‘sectarians,” whose ouly 
liturgy (as a general thing) is the hymnal; 
they have plenty of more or lees venerable 
and beautiful forms apart from rhyme 
and meter. But withall this they make 
much more account of rhyme than they 
did of old. Since processionals and re- 
cessionals came in, they often manage to 
get four, or even five hynms into a single 
occasion of worship. They dislike a 
“dry” service as much as anybody. In 
Lent they go to church day after day, 
and sometimes sing the same half-dozen 
lyrics over for weeks, because they can- 
not find anything else as good for the pur- 
pose in all their 582. (The ““Hymnal” under- 
went in 1874,a nominal revision, of no 
real value or importance.) Is it not time 
they turned their attention toward some 
more adequate provision in the way of 
the service of song ? 

They have done it at last, and the dry 
tunes are likely to be vigorously shaken 
up. The Convention of 1886 appointed a 
Hymnal Committee. No very great } 





made special hymnologic studies, or was 
especially filled with reforming zeal. This 
indeed may have been mere outside igno- 
rance; at any rate, there was no blowing 
of anticipatory trumpets or announcing 
of programs. But the Committee were 
empowered to appoint other persons to 
consult with them; and they did so ap- 
point twoof approved musical knowledge; 
one of them (if not both) had given much 
attention to hymns as well as tunes. 
These gentlemen were in easy reacl of 
the two bishops whose names stand at 
the head of the Committee; and it may 
be conjectured that they have done most 
of the work. The Committee included 
no one who had any hand in making the 
‘‘Hymnal” of 1871-74; and this fact might 
hint that independence of action was de- 
signed, or at least permitted. 

The result is a surprise to those who 
were not behind the scenes—that is, to 
pretty nearly everybody. It will be the 
occasion of joyful thanksgiving in some 
quarters, and deep disappointment, if not 
bitter disgust, in others. When the first 
wave of astonishment has subsided, there 
will remain many heartburnings, and 
much quiet satisfaction. For the Report 
is a new departure, such as has never be- 
fore been attempted in the Protestant 
Episcopal Churcb. 

lt should be said that this Report ex- 
pressly disclaims being full or final: the 
Hymnal is not in the precise shape in 
which it will be offered to the General 
Convention next October. It merely em- 
bodies ‘‘ the results at present reached,” 
and is published ‘* that the Church may 
have abundant time for a careful exami- 
nation.” The call therefore (on us at 
least),is much less for minute criticism 
than for a large view of what has been 
done as a whole. It may possibly be 
claimed that the matter does not concern 
us. But the manuals of a large and 
prominent Church concern everybody, 
both in their religious and in their litera- 
ry aspects. A clergyman once asserted 
that certain strictures he had passed in a 
sermon were in confidence to his flock as 
a family; but the excuse was not accepted. 
However it may be with words spoken, 
what is printed (barring the limited pro- 
tection afforded by imperfect copyright 
laws), becomes public property. 

The Episcopal ‘‘Hymnal” now in use con- 
tains 582 numbers. Of these only 250, in 
whole or part, are retained by the new 
one. Of 688 hymns, 438, or 62 per cent. 
with a very few exceptions, have never 
yet been sanctioned or used in this Church, 
except for the brief toleration of ‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” (from which a num- 
ber of them are taken), in some dioceses 
near twenty yearsago. Much more than 
half the offered provision is absolutely 
new to those who will use it, except as 
they individually may have attended 
worshipin other denominations or across 
the sea, or perused volumes of sacred 
verse or hymn-books not their own. 

There might be nothing startling in 
this, but for that power of association 
which (as we all know) is the principal 
factor in determining people’s feeling and 
judgment in regard to hymns. To be 
suddenly deprived of half the old stand- 
bys to which one has been accustomed for 
eighteen years, and some of them (if one 
is so old) for nearly the allotted term of 
man; to have thrust on one in their place 
a vast company of strange forms and 
voices, however intrinsically worthy and 
tunable, this is for many good people to 
feel bewildered and lost and lonesome and 
doleful and discouraged. There will be 
wailings, deep and possibly loud; there 
will be Micahs of Mount Epbraim to cry, 
**Ye have taken away my old hymns 
which I learned at my motber’s knee, 
which I have sung these fifty years; and 
what have I more? What care I for these 
modern abominations?” 

Yet never wasa reform but somebody 
was hurt; not a step in the march ‘of 
progress but breaks into kindling-wood 
cherished associations, and tears down 
landmarks which some of us would fain 
preserve. If universal consent were 
waited for, the world would never move. 
What is the nature of these omissions, 





Taking them by sources, the one which 
receives the largest piece of cold shoulder 
will have few sympathizers in its down- 
fall. Tate and Brady (twain joined in one, 
no more to be put asunder than Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or Erckman-Ch&trian) made 
the largest contribution, some sixty 
pieces, to the Hymnal of 1871; it was 
then supposed necessary to retain a fair 
proportion of the metrical psalms. This 
number is now at one fell swoop reduced 
to eight. As nobody else in America now 
draws on the ‘‘ New Version” of 1696 for 
more than a few extracts, the loss of these 
venerable psalmists may be hailed as the 
gain of the community. 

The chief writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury command a far larger measure of re- 
gard, and their diminution will be viewed 
with more regret. Of Dr. Watts twenty- 
seven specimens are dropped, and only 
thirteen retained; among the former are: 
‘*Behold the glories of the Lamb,” ‘Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,” ‘‘Sweet is 
the work, my God, my King,” ‘The 
heavens deciare thy glory, Lord,” ‘*‘When 
Ican read my title clear,” ‘‘Come, we 
that love the Lord,” and ‘‘Am I a Soldier 
of the Cross.” C. Wesley meets somewhat 
more respectful treatment; fourteen of his 
are kept and eleven discarded. But of Dod- 
dridge thirteen out of twenty go, of New- 
ton ten out of fourteen, of Anne Steele 
eight out of eleven, while of Cowper six 
walk the plank and only one retains its 
berth. Some of these are among the 
greatest lyrics of t e past, and in most 
places are holding their own to-day: 
‘There is a fountain,” ‘‘O for a closer 
walk with God,” ‘‘Come, my soul, thy 
suit prepare,” and ‘‘God moves in a mys- 
terious way.” 

Under any appearance of cruelty 
or injustice, it is well to inquire, 
What are the aggressor’s motives or 
duminant ideas underlying his seemingly 
rash and ruthless action? In this case the 
compilers had several, One is Augus- 
tine’s definition, that a bymn must be di- 
rectly in the form of praise or prayer. 
They do not attempt to enforce this canon 
absolutely, which indeed would be prac- 
tically impossible (tho Dr. Thomas, the 
English Congregationalist, some twenty 
odd years ago, built up his ‘*‘ Augustine 
Hymnal” on this avowed basis); but they 
incline strongly, tho not always consist- 
ently, in thatdirection. Another of their 
guiding rules is Keble’s dictum, that a 
sober standard of feeling is next in im- 
portance to a sound rule of faith. Yet 
another, and an extremely compreben- 
sive and momentous one is this: that each 
communion must be the judge of 1ts own 
views and ways, and of what is or is not 
in harmony therewith, and should use 
such devotional forms only as really voice 
its spirit. 

The Committee does not publish these 
as its maxims, but they are plainly to be 
gathered from its work. The last is the 
forceful and fundamental principle 

which has been their guiding star. It is 
no new thing in the pronun~i:amentios and 
activities of the Church of England; if its 
application is a little startling in this new 
Hymnal, itis merely because the Epis- 
copal body here has never before cared to 
assist herself in this especial direction. 
Agree or differ as we may, who candeny 
her right, or tnat of any Church, to Jive 
her own life and breathe native and con- 
genial air? A Calvinistic society will 
naturally prefer hymns written by its 
own members, or at least in harmony 
with its own opinions. A vigorously 
revivalistic communion wants familiar, 
resonant and rousing lyrics. A cburch- 
man, as he will call himself, may say, 
‘*We have got our doctrine, discipline 
and worship, or, put more concretely, our 
government, our Prayer Book and our 
Church Year; they teach us something, 
or ought to. Weclaim that our roots go 
away back in the past, long before 
Protestantism began. We profess to be 
Catholic and not Roman, Anyway. we 


can’t take our notions, and methods from 
the Evangelical Alliance, or from Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, or from Mr. Joseph 
Cook, or from somebody’s prayer-meet- 
ing. You will have to let us exercise the 
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divine right of doing things after our 
own fashion; and we are entirely willing 
toreturn the compliment. It is not mere- 
ly formal s'‘atements of doctrine (alien 
from our own) that we object to; hymns 
are not for such uses. But there is an 
indefinable something about them, atone, 
an atmospnere, that may or may not be 
ours; it is what they imply, just as much 
as what they express. We recognize any 
amount of sincere piety and of poetic 
beauty in many compositions which we 
cannot employ. Faber, for instance, is 
often too unrestrained for us; and our 
own Monsell, whom you like so much, 
sometimes comes near it. So, for various 
reasons, Watts and Wesley and Toplady 
and the Olney men, and others whom we 
much admire in a human and historical 
and literary way, do not always bit what 
we consider the right note; their finest 
things are sometimes out of court, or at 
best doubtfully adapted to serve our turn, 
Whether they nominally belonged to us 
or not is a minor matter; it is the type, 
the character, the delicate suggestions of 
what they believed and felt and aimed at. 
Our Hymnal ought to be like our Prayer 
Book, as near as may be without spot or 
blemish—from our view-point. It is (or 
may become) the vade mecum of many 
who read little else beyond their Bible. 
It contributes to the education of our 
children—-and we want them educated 
right.” 

It need not therefore be supposed that 
this new Hymnal is constructed in a spir- 
it of narrow bigotry. Only a few un- 
wise fanatics ever claimed that outside 
“the Church” is no hymnic salvation, 
and that only her members may be al- 
lowed to supply her wants. These com- 
pilers have perhaps cared tvo little for the 
power of association, and criticised more 
severely hymns already tested than oth- 
ers of the same kind and origin; for they 
have admitted not a little matter from 
the same authors of whom they throw 
out so much—and the new is not always 
better than the old. They are less afraid 
of the name Unitarian than their prede- 
cessors. Dr. Holmes’s three hymns come 
in, and one of Bowring’s that should have 
been in long ago. Our space forbids at- 
tention to details; but there is much of 
beauty and value in the mass of unfamil- 
iar material, and there has been an honest 
effort to gather from all sources what 
seemed best in view of the practical end 
of edification. The Committee are most 
familiar with the recent Anglican hym- 


them—not unnaturally; but there are 
some signs of independent American judg 
ment, generaliy, tho not always, sound 
in its instinct and choice. If less space is 
given than in any other home collection 
to the old and long familiar, to those ex- 
cellent Independents and Baptists and 
Evangelicals of the last century, let it be 
remembered that Presbyterians now use 
but one hymn of Watts where their 
grandfathers used three, or five, or seven; 
that newer strains are b:i1g accepted on 
all hands, and that this tendency is 
merely emphasized (or, if you like, exag- 
gerated) here, as is not unreasonable, if 
any margin be allowed for ecclesiastical 
prepossession. 

The new book is not plenarily inspired, 
and it will, no doubt, receive emendation 
in the light of free discussion and number- 
leas suggestions. But it seems to show 
more careful study, a better appreciation 
of the times, and less of the antique dread 
of novelty, innovation, and offense to 
somebody or other thereby, than any- 
thing of the kind previously attempted 
by American Episcopalians. It is in or- 
der to respect the courage which has 
quietly worked for two years and a half 
toward a tolerably definite aim, and with 
no undue regard for home precedents, 
and which now publishes its results, 
six months before the meeting of Con- 
vention, that they may be freely can- 
vassed by friend and foe. Ifthe old policy 
of compromise, of hesitation, of doing 
nothing that may occasion remark or ex- 
cite opposition, should still prevail, this 
Report will meet with little favor. 
But if it be held that the right prin- 
ciple for acommunity is to live its own 
life, to speak and act out its own ideas 











logically, then it may prove that these 
reckless compilers have cut out their work 
on the right lines after all, and furnished 
their Church with an instrument where- 
by she may gain and grow. And if there 
be those within her borders who cannot 
endure euch an influx of High Anglican 
lyrics all at once, nor bear to be deprived 
of time-honored strains like ‘‘ Awake, my 
soul, to joyful lays” and ‘* Come, ye sin- 
ners, poor and needy,” there are plenty 
of places where these estimable stanzas 
stillarise on the Lord’s Day, and in which 
the exiles will be cordially welcomed. 
There is one fact which stamps the new 
Hymnal indelibly, there is not a solitary 
address to sinners in it. 

The fairness of these compilers appears 
in the fact that their cutting and slashing 
has not been only at the expense of those 
who might be thought in heresy or schism. 
Of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, the chief 
compiler of and original contributor to 
the Prayer-Book Collection of 1826-7, 
seven members are dropped and only one 
retained. The *‘ Hymns for the Hours” 
and several more pieces of Dr. Neale, 
clarum et venerabile nomen, are discarded. 
Other sufferers are those eminent Church 
folk, Keble, Heber, Chandler, Mrs. 
Alexander and Miss Winkworth; and in 
America, Dr. Muhlenberg and Bishops 
Whittingham and Williams, One lyric of 
Bishop Doane, father of the Chairman of 
the Committee, is ejected. The aim has 
been to put aside whatever was not good 
enough, or from any cause was unsuited 
to the purpose in hand, and to admit 
what was most intrinsically meritorious, 
but chiefly what might be most practi- 
cally useful. 


— 
i. 





Word Studies in the New Testament. 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Vol. II. The writings 
of John—The Gospel, The Epistles, The 
Apocalypse. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$4.00.) The work in which this volume 
belongs holds a middle ground between the 
Lexicon of New Testament Greek and the 
Commentary. It cannot be described fairly 
as more than the lexicon and less than the 
Commentary, nor as a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of exegetical observations.. Each capi- 
tal word in the text is made the subject 
of a paragraph or a sentence in which, 
so far as the author can do so, by illus- 
tration, by illustrative allusion, by cold 
grammar or still colder philological com- 
parison and textual study, the mean- 
ing of that word in the text where 
it stands is exhausted, and all the light 
thrown on it which the fullest, ripest and 
must penetrating New Testament scholar- 
ship holds. More orlessof such work as this 
is done by every great commentator; not- 
ably, for example, by De Wette and Meyer. 
But Ur. Vincent has carried it further, and 
boldly confined himself to what could be 
accomplisbed on this simple and uniqne 
line of commentation. It is a method which 
leaves the Word of God free. It relieves the 
expositor of the whole voluminous business 
of imposing a meaning on each and every 
passage, and leaves the Scripture free to 
utter its own voice. As Paul said of his 
liberty that it was purcbased at great price, 
we may say of Dr. Vincent’s liberation of 
the New Testament text tbat it also has 
been purchased at great price. not only of 
the ordinary kind which all scholars pay 
for their achievements, but of self-control, 
suppression of personal opinion, private 
preference, preconceived notions, estab- 
lished habit, and all that vast mass of eager 
dogmatism which rushes into exposition 
through the wide doors of traditional inter- 
pretation and conscientious conviction. Dr. 
Vincent has his convictions as we have ours 
ani as other earnest men have theirs, but 
the good quality of his method is that he 
does not impose them on other people, but 
proffers his readers the unfettered service of 
his own studies. These Word Studies are 
therefore designed to be useful both to stu- 
dents who know some Greek, and to those 
who know little or nothing of it, or have 
reason to feel a modest distrust of what 
they do know. All theseclasses of students 
will find themselves in using this work on 
rudimentary ground, where they can deal 
directly with the original elements of the 
sa2red text, and where they are introduced 
by the illuminating little study which ac- 
companies each capital word of the sen- 
tence, into intelligent acquaintance with 
the germs and elements.of the whole sen- 
tence. The execution of this plan has re- 
quired a wide sifting of commentaries, 








grammars, lexicons, and expository helps 
of all kinds, and for its success, rests upona 
happy combination in the author of ency- 
clopediac knowledge with the capacity of 
very simple statement. On the whole, 
nothing short of the study of New Testa- 
ment Greek will bring the student into 
such direct and inspiring acquaintance 
with the original as this book. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
Louis Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne, 
His Private Secretary. . Edited by R. W. 
Phipps, Colonel late Royal Artillery. New 
and revised edition. (Scribner’s Sons; and 
Cassell & Co. Four vols., 16mo.$5.00 the set.) 
Bourrienne was from 1796 to 1802 Napoleon’s 
private secretary. He was then dismissed 
for having “worshiped the golden calf,” as 
Napoleon said, and compelled to refund 
1,000;000 francs into the Treasury. Subse- 
quently he connected himself with the anti- 
Bonapartists, and had, under the Restora- 
tion, anew taste of prosperity, fell again 
under the burden of his own extravagance, 
and, brooding over his wrongs, as he chose 
toconsider them, lost his mind and died in 
a retreat at Caen in 1834. His ‘‘ Memoirs” 
of the great Emperor were published in teu 
volumes in 1829-’30, and translated into 
English in 1836. They have provoked much 
criticism and are conceded to be untrust- 
worthy in many particulars. The edition 
of 1885, edited by Colonel Pbipps, and now 
republished by the Scribner’s, is much more 
than a revision. It reduces Bourrienne’s 
voluminous mass by very considerable 
omissions from the less important and most 
thoroughly discredited portions of his 
work. Numerous and full notes are added 
to show how Bourrienne’s statements have 
been affected by subsequent criticism, and 
the fourth volume contains a large amount of 
supplementary matter not written by Bour- 
rienne at all. The result of all this omis- 
sion, annotation, correction and appendix 
is somewhat confusing. The book itself is 
unquestionably improved, more trust- 
worthy, alid relieved of some of its original 
tedious amplification. It is full of interest, 
gives a portrait of the Emperor drawn not 
only from the life but from the more im- 
portant moments of life when he was en- 
gaged in great affairs and notin the showy 
affairs of court and state, in which he was 
ill-at-ease. 


A Plain Argument for God. George 
Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00.) This is a valuable 
and interesting survey of the argument for 
the existence of a personal God, conducted 
on simple and intelligible terms. The ar- 
gumént is, however, too limited to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, as the author rests con- 
tent with pointing out the indications of 
mind in Nature, and leaves the argument 
for the existence of a divine person unde- 
veloped. We can hardly agree with him 
that the distinction between deism and the- 
ism is that the latter assumes a providen- 
tial government. Deism differs in being 
the special term applied to a class of ration- 
alists who go with their brethren as far as 
the existence of God is concerned, but deny 
a revelation—especially the Christian reve- 
lation. Very different from the above, 
and yet revolving around much. the same 
philosophic inquiry as to the true concep- 
tion of God, we have a series of related 
papers by Frances Power Cobbe in The Sci- 
entific Spirit of the Age and Other Pleas 
and Discussions. (George H. Ellis, Bos- 
ton.) The author pleads that the scientific 
spirit of the age is depriving us of many 
things that we cannot afford to lose. She 
brings forward a powerful plea for the edu- 
cation of the emotions, and adds several 
papers of considerable interest, among them 
a curious inquiry as to whether, in the 
present disintegration of established ortho- 
doxy of any kind, Judaism may not expand 
and absorb the spiritual essence of Christi- 
anity and solve the problem of a theology 
that sball meet both the requirements of 
philosophy and of a historical faith. This 
is, in plain words, not the absorption of Ju- 
daism in Christianity, but of Christianity 
in Judaism. The volume is manufactured 
in a noble, affluent style. 





An Outlineof the Financial History of 
the United States from 1789. Our atten- 
tion has been drawn casually to this sketch 
of the Federal financial history prepared by 
the banking house of Harvey Fisk & Sons. 
It contains so clever a statement of the out- 
lines of honést financieriog and of the close 
connection of moral rectitude with floancial 
success, that we are glad to give the pamphlet 
more than ordinary notice. The senior part- 
ner of this firm was very efficient. in plac- 
ing the popular loans which carried the 
country through the late War. Thecentury 








of public financial history traced in this 
pamphlet has its illustrations of ever; kind 
and theory of financiering from the sordid 
basis of hard money and golden honesty 
down to wild-cat banking, frenzied specu- 
lation avd Ben Butler fiat money illusions. 
All this is neatly sketched in this pampblet. 
The reader sees as in a photographic view 
how every divergence from the path of hon- 
esty and integrity has met its doom. Even 
the distribution of the surplus among the 
states, which has been recently proposed 
again, has once been attempted, and, as 
this pamphlet shows, with immediate and 
general disaster for its results. Equally 
true is the light thrown in this pam- 
phlet on the consequences of al] tampering 
with the currency, every move toward 
infiation, toward loose banking or to- 
ward any scheme which, on the one hand, 
increases the speculative tendency by giv- 
ing people capitalto speculate with, which 
they have not earned, and, on the other, 
softens the hard realities of the necessity of 
paying up dollar for dollar in honest 
money. 


Tne Afternoon Landscape. Poems and 
Translations. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Mr. 
Higginson has not hitnerto published 
enough of his poetic work to show those 
who kuow him only in print and on the 
platform, what other literary gifts he may 
have besides those of the orator and the 
writer of brilliant and pointed prose. We 
have published a few poems*from his pen 
which we find among the best in this.collec- 
tion. Along with them are published a 
few more youthful productions which have 
also been in print before. The verses are 
musical, refined and have enough ivspira- 
tion in them to require Mr. Higyginson’s 
friends to think of him henceforth as one 
who has been occasionally touched with 
the divine fenzy tho they will not out- 
shine his fame as an orator and a writer 
of prose. The collection contains several 
poems commemorative of the heroism and 
sacrifices of the late war, and a number of 
religious odes of very unusual dignity and 
strength; among them the one beginning 

* An easy thing, O Power Divine 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine; 

For summer's sonshine, winter's snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 
But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss?” 


Among tbe happiest pieces in the collection 
are some touched with humor and spice for 
special occasions as*..Phe Reed Tmmortal ”’ 
“To the Papvrus Club, Boston,” and *‘Dame 
Craigie.’’? We note in the collection several 
poems signed with modest initials which 
devote to our eye the wife and daughter of 
the poet and which give a pleasing family 
flavor to the book and a pleasing poetic 
flavor to the family. 


Henry the Fifth. A. J. Church. David 
Livingstone. Thomas Hughes. (Macmil- 
lan &Co. 66cents.) These volumes, which 
lie widely apart on all ordinary measures in 
the subjects treated, are the latest numbers 
in the ‘English Men of Action”’ series. 
The process of sifting and condensation, 
which is one of the rigorous and well- 
founded demands of the age, has brought 
both volumes down to the lowest limits 
and raised their value for the general reader 
in proportion. David Livingstone is a sub- 
ject which would seem to be as much made 
for Thomas Hughes as ‘‘ Tom Brown,” and 
Canon Church does for Henry V exactly 
what average readers require; he gives us 
the real prince, man and boy, as faras he can 
be known outside the powerfnl portraiture 
of the Shakespearean drama. 


Lost Leaders, by Audrew Lang. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50) The seventeen 
bright brevities which compose this vol- 
ume are reprinted from the London Datly 
News. They make a bundle of literary fa- 
cetiw@ on subjects which no man of less 
ability than Mr. Lang could handle with 
his lightness of touch and his critical judg- 
ment combined. They are on such topics 
as “American Humor,” ‘‘Human Levita- 
tion,’ “ Street Noises,” ‘Suspended Ani- 
mation,” and the hke, and may be recom- 
mended for an idle hour. 


The Sirth Biennial Reportof the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, as published, 
covers the years 1887-’88, with descriptive 
statements, statistics, maps, and general 
information relating to each county in the 
state, with the geographical and topograph- 
ical features of the state, together with 
tables, statements, summaries and dia- 
grams, showing the products and progress 
of the state, and reports of the officers of 
the agricultural board. [t is prepared by 
the Secretary of the State Beard of Agri- 
culture, H. Mohler. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN English translation of Professor 
Delitzsch’s “Iris”? is just announced by 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, to be 
imported by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. 
This volume is a collection of essays or 
lectures on Colors and Flowers, and will 
exhibit the learned author to the English- 
reading public in a somewhat new char- 
acter. To putit shortly, the Professor ap- 
pears in undress, showing his usual thor- 
oughness of research, but discoursing on 
these lite lopg ‘“‘pet tbhemes,’’ as he calls 
them, in the easy, genial style suited to a 
popular audience. 


...»Messrs. Cassell & Company publish a 
new edition of William Robertson’s * Life 
and Times of the Rt. Hon. John Bright,” 
brought down to date by a well-known 
American writer. The adding of the last 
lines to these chapters has been held back 
to await that death, for so long anticipated. 
Mr. Robertson bad especial! advantages for 
writing this life of the great reformer and 
statesman. The frontispiece ot the book is 
a portrait of Mr. Brigbt, taken from a re- 
cent photograph. By the way, a few proof 
impressious on India paper (suitable for 
framing), of the etching from the Ouless 
portrait of John Bright, are offered for sale 
by the firm named. 


.A Southern gentleman, writing to 
Mr. Jobn Fiske, after reading his book just 
publisbed on “The Critical Period of Amer- 
ican History,” remarks: *‘Such histories as 
this will vastly help to carry forward the 
great work of pacification. What 
we want is a true national unity resting 
upon an intelligent appreciation of the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Amer- 
ican people. Your work, by bripging so 
clearly and forcibly to mind the part our 
Southern statesmen took in formiug this 
wonderful goverument will awaken afresh 
the energy of patriotism in the Southern 
heart. May we not hope, also, that reflect- 
ing minds in the North will think more 
leniently even of South Carolina for her 
rash act in 1861 when they know how she 
acted in 1788 ?”’ 


....Mr. Alexander Brown, a well-known 
member of the Virginia Historical Society 
and of the American Historical Association, 
is about to brio out, through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston, a work of special 
interest aud value to students of the phaxes 
aud development of our nation, politically 
and socially. Thetitle of tbe work explains 
it—** The Genesis of the United States; A 
Narrative of the Movement in England, 
1605-1616, which resulted in the Plantation 
of North America by Englishmen, Diselos- 
ing the Contest between England and Spain 
for the Possession of the Soil now occupied 
by the United Statesof America; the Whole 
set forth through a Series of Historical 
Manvuscripts now first printed, together 
with a Reissue of Rare Contemporaneous 
Tracts, accompavied by Bibliouraphical 
Memoranda, Notes, Plans and Portraits, 
and a Comprehensive Biographical In- 
dex.”’ The collation of the immense pum- 
ber of manuscripts necessary for his book 
has occunied Mr. Brown for many years 
and has been an expensive labor of love. 


.._In the course of Mr. Monniec-Wil- 
liam’s pew and exhaustive volume on Bud- 
dhism, occurs this striking passage: 


* Buddhism is a subject which must continue 
for a long time to present the student witha 
boundless field of investigation. No one can 
bring a proper capacity of mind to such a study, 
much less write about it clearly, who has not 
studied the original documents both in Pali and 
Sanskrit. after a long courre of preparation in 
the study of Vedism, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism. Itis a svstem which resembles these other 
forms of Indian religious thought in the great 
variety of its aspects. Starting from a very 
simple proposition. which can only be described 
as an exaggerated truism—the truism, I mean, 
that all life involves sorrow, and that all sorrow 
results from indulging desires which ought to 
be suppressed—it has branched out into a vast 
number of complicated and self-contradictory 
propositions and allegations. Its teaching has 
become both negative and positive, agnostic 
and gnostic. It passes from appa~ent atheism 
and materialism to theism, polytheism and 
spiritualism. It is under one aspect mere pessi- 


mism; under another pure philanthropy; under 
another monastic communism; under another 
high mornlity; under another a variety of 
materialistic philosophy; under another sim- 
ple demono'ogyv; under another a mere farrago 
of superstitions, including necromancy, witch- 
craft, idolatry and tetichism. In some form or 
other it may be held with almost any religion, 
and embraces something trom almost every 
rg It is founded on philosophical Brahman- 
ism, has much in common with Sankhya and 
Vedanta ideas, is closely connected with Vaish- 
navism,and in some of its phases with both 
Saivism and Saktism, and yet is, properly 
speaking, opposed to every one of these systems. 
it has in its moral code much commen und 
with Christianity. and in its mediev4l and 
modern developments presents pee of 
forms, ceremonies. litanies, monastic a 
nities, and hierarchical organizations, scarce cganeely 
distinguishable from those of Roman te yor 
cism; and yet a greater contrast than that p 


sented by the essential doctrines of pebthien 
and of Christianity can scarcely be i ined. 

Strangest of all, Buddhism—with no God igher 
than the perfect man—has no pretensions to be 
called a religion in the true sense of the word, 
and is wholly destitute of the vivifying forces 
necessary to give vitality to the dry bones of 
its own morality; and yet it once existed as a 
real power over at least one-third of the human 
race, and even at the present moment claims a 
vast number of adherents in Asia. and not a 
few sympathizers in Europe and America.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A MONUMENTAL WORK! 


THE 


LIFE OF GEORCE WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
CENTENNIAL EDITION. 
rT?" Limited to 300 sets. 

Printed from new type, in five quarto volumes, large 
paper, uncut, tasie:uily bound iu cioth extra, leather 
back with 210 illustrations, Ry sae 13 steel-plates 
and 70 wood-cuts, printed on lo@ia 

Price, forthe set, $50, payable as the Volumes are 
delivered 

The Lilustrations comprise many noteworthy por- 
traits, not easily obtainable elsewhere, of the heroes 
of the American Revolution. 

“ «or Irving's‘ Life of ‘Washington. ’” wrote Bry- 
ant, “I predict a deathless renown.’ 

No more fitting commemora ion could be preserved 
of tne centenary celebration of Washington’s Inau- 
curation than a copy of this unique eaition of Irving’s 
* Lite of Washitgton.” 

Volume I, Now Ready, 
Prospectus sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 
___NEW YORK. 


MINISTER'S } POCKET RITUAL RITUAL 


Hand- Book of Scripture Lessons and Form: 
f r Marriage.Confirmation The Lord’s ieppen Visitation 
of Sick, Burial of Dead. Dedications, Orainations. Instal- 
lations, Suggestions on various een For all denomi- 
nations. By _, irom Mittixon, D.D, 12mo, Limp 

‘orocco, 81: Maslin 50c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
PEREINPINE & HIGGINS, 914 Arch St., Phicada. 


EWSPAPER ADV BEF }EINa. 


70 Pages, 39 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL &CO.. 10 Spruce “Street, FT 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS: 
CONTINUATION OF DR. WHITE’S KEMARKABLE 
CHAPTERS IN THE WARFARE OF SCTENCE— 

“ DIABOLISM AND HYST&RIA.” 








Dk. WACE’S AND BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S RE- 
PLIES TO PROF. HUXLEY’S “ AGNOSTICISM.” 


GLASS-MAKING.—" THE HISTORY OF A PICTUKE- 
WiInpbow.” By Prof. HENDERSON. 
Other Valuable Papers: 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 
rhe Beet-sugar Industry. By A. H. Almy. 
Convict-Isiand of Brazil. - Pioneer. 
Science at Mugby School. By . J. E. Taylor. 
Eges in Chemistry and m2 284 By P. L. Sim- 
monds. 
Botanical Gardens. By Dr. F. Hoffmann, 


Desert of Gobi and the Himaiayas. Ry Lieut. Y oung- 
husband. Etc., etc., etc. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number; 
#5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymosand tunes for Church Worship. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. N.Y 


o T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


END » 
s! 4 and “96 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 


ALL SHOULD READ 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY ABROAD. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of ** Prisoners 
ot Poverty,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
#1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Me irk ings on Mars. 











A sequel to Mrs. Campbel)’s previous work; the re- 
sult of fifteen months among the working women of 
England, France and Italy. 

Can life be worth living to the hordes of miserable 
women who have to work from fifteen to eighteen 
hours a day for a wage of from 25to 35 or 40 cents? 
And what have all the study of political economy, all 
the writing of treatises about labor, all the Parlia- 
mentary debates. all the blue books, all the philan- 
tbropic organizaticns, all the appeals to a common 
humanity, done, in half a century, for these victims 
of what is called a modern civilization?-—{N. Y. 
Tribune. 


WHO CAN ANSWER? 





The Star Library. 


For Sunday-schools, One hundred illustrated 16mo 
volumes. Red cloth binding, gilt backs, large legi- 
ble type; over 16,000 pages of reading. In chest- 
nutcase, Only $26 net. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WHATSOEVER TEN, By Minnie E. 
Kenney, author of **Mrs. Morse’s oe and “Bernie’s 
Light.” Rms. Wpp. 4cats. 

A capital book for voung pet , Ee of the 
Kirg, who would learn how bles#ed it is to work to- 
gether in doing whatsoever he offers them. 


GRANDNOTEER MERWIN’S HETR- 
Ess. Mrs. M.. Butts,authorof “Frolic —, ty 
Be BY ‘ew Home,” etc. 12mo. 308 pp. € euts. $1.2 

story of seaside life, for children; homelike scenes 
thrilling incidents, happy aud wholesome influence. 

FRONTIER ANDC!ITY. 4 Miss A. L. Rouse 
12mo. 204 pp. 4 illustrations. 31.25 


The record of a noble life. forsaking city gayeties 
to share the trials of a vrother,a missionary at the 
West. A bright and helpful book ior giris. 


FOR 8S. §. LESSONS. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev. 
C.. Robinson, D.D., LL D. For favestinen Les- 
eons from January to July. 

“simple, direct. forcibie.”—CONGREGATIONALIST. 

“Will easily occupy a place in the front rank.”— 
PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 

FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON, 
thor. For Lessons from July to Jan, is 
“Rich in practical suggestions.”—CHRIST’N SEC’Y. 
‘Stimulating and helpful.”—-CHRISTIAN MIRROR. 


Same au- 


A Great Repository of Practical and Soi- 
entific Information. 


One of the Fullest, Freshest and Most Valuable Hand 
Books of the Age. —_— to every Prac- 
‘an. 


NOW READY. 


Price, $2.00. 
Free of Postage to any Address in‘the World. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing Several Thousand Recei ipts 
the Latest, most [mportant and most Useful Disc Tnecoee 
eries in Chemical scnasleny. ano their Practical 
Aoplication in the Artsand the Industries. Edited 
chiefly from the German of Drs. Winockler, Elsuer, 
Heintze, Mierzinski, Jacobson, Koller and Heinzer- 
ling, with additions by William T. Brannt, Graduate 





sia, and William H. Wa h. D. :Heid.), secretary 
of the —- Jnstitute, Phi: atc. author of 
“Galv lustrated by 78 


engravings, es ys over 500 paces, 12mo, elegsnt- 
ly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, con- 
wen | an immense amount and a great variety of 
matte! 
Price. $2.(0, free of postage to any address in the worid, 
2 A circwar of %2 pages, showing the full Tuble of 
Contents of this important Book, sent hy mail, free of 
postage, toany one m any part of the Wortd who will 
turn ish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO,, 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers. 
S10 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa,. U.S.A. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtiandt st.. N.Y 








“Sunday-school teachers will heartily wel 

hese thougatfal expositioas.”—ZI10N’S ADVOCATE. 
12mo, Cloth, each $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

THROUGH BIBLE LANDS, tow edition. 
By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Sq. I2mo. +. $2. 

The additions covering recent en by Prof. 
Evouare Naville. the Egyptologist. Also eight adai- 
tional engravings. including portraits of the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression, ana of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 


American Tract Society, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON.54 Bromfield St. ROCHESTER,N.Y.,93 State St. 
CHICAGO,122 Wabash Av. PHILA’A, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, (76 Elm St. 8. FRANCISCO,725 Market St. 





Envelope System for collecting Church fons 
Weekly and } Meet he Record etc..etc. Seno for par- 
ticu'ars. HOUSS £ WOGL ™M Ov. 

Nassau Street. 


SOMETIME 


Everybody is looking for an out of the 
way BOOK. No better place to find it than 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY 
(late N. Tibbals & Sens), 
26 Warren Street, New Vork. 
“e ZED tor the «: arate ry x Hooks 
ORERT CARs, & BROTH cB, 


Soasthaae. New V 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


R MS TOE. oncntesenas $4 
RPEWS WE WEEKLY a7 


HA 
HA 
HA ER’S BA ace 
HAKPER’S YOU. (xe ec rands 
2” HAKPER’S CATALOGUE “will be sent by asl 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YOSK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


H. BATES. 38 Park Row, 
PER ADVEKTIS1 


















NEWSPA' 


___Bought _out S. M. Pettingili & Co. 








LINSTRUCTIVE x ENTERTAIN ING fro YOUNG XOLD. 
ON DULUANK LAUH., 


1.“ Yellowstone National Park.” 
Wonderland. 

2. “ Northern Pacific Tour.”” From the Lakes and 
Mississippi River to the Pacific “Puget Sound” and 
Alaska. 

3. Tne Great Northwest. 


Illustrated descriptive pamphlet containing thir- 
teen plates of Yellowstone National Park, Northern 
Pacific, Columbia River, and Alaska scener i) 
mall on application. W.C. RILEY, Publisher, No. 

4 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


A MODEL $1,000 COTTAGE 


BY 
R. W. SHOPPELL, ARCHITECT. 


Also Model House Designs of other 
Sizes and Costs. The most help- 
ful aids ever devised for 
intending builders, 


The World’s 








A large view (showing details), also large 
flocr plans and a full ——— of the above 


— and of 24 other ng, each of which 
built for $1,000, all it beaatitully printed 
on plate Peber and enclosed in a handsome 
cloth portfolio, will be sent by express, ne 
id, on receipt of $2. I have, also, the fol- 


owing 
Portfolio of “170 Houses, 4 designs, Price 2 


. i 2,500 ad = 
~ $009 “ 
4000 * 
. 5,000 - 25 * 
ms * 
. . 7,500 7 4 2 
: wo . “ 


- ” oe . } 


3; any 7 
for $10; the above set (12) for $15. Pam- 
dress 





ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


ppt ot of specimen pages, 25c. Ad 
foam Broadway, New York. Mention 
is paper. 








STATIONERY, ETC. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Washington Centennial Medals and Badges 
and all Stationery Supplies, 


We will present toevery purchaser of the Hulin 
Fountain Pen an official Centennial Medal which 
will be a handsome souvenir of the C« lebration. This 
Pen is warranted to be 14 Karat Gold and to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


Price, $1.50, $2, and $2 50 each. 
By mail prepaid. 


JOHN S. HULIN, 


369 Broadway,N. Y. 


The Largest, Handsomest and most Complete Ac- 
count-Book Manufactory and Printing Establish. 
ment for tine Commercial Work in New York. 


A CURIOSITY. 


For 15 certs we mail, postpaid, a Chain of 38 Rings. 
It is a curious combinavion of interlocked Rin 
Amuses both young aud old. Two for 25 cents. re BS 
per dozen. Address, 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., 
Middletown, Conn, 


,. CRANES 
Warranted all Linen” Stationery. 


PINEST LINEN WRITING PAPER MADE. 


Ask your stationer for it, or write for samples to 


BIRNIE PAPER CO., 


Factory, Springfield, Mass, 

















EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
— and undergraduate courses in ~“anskrit, 

k, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Itaiian, Spanish, German, ian- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, roe 
ical science, Physics, Coqmietey. Biology, and 
losophy. bg mene wo with Dr. Sargent's Saas 
complete. Fellowships (value $0) in Greek, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, ~~ and Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Iustructors, 
Opens October 24. Address Hon. K, me Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place. Boston. Mas 


GANNETT INSTITUT [PRON KAR. 


Ls, The Toirt 
aon ua ‘pering vet, oy. ey “he Circular iy tad 
Kev. GEORGE GANNET 
Chester Soceek: Saas Mass. 
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Improved constru 
ing effects. A beautifu' ‘addition toa home. Catalogue 
- HOLBROOK Co., $8 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
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‘on the subject. 





Financial. 


THE TAXATION OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 


It is a well-recognized principle, alike 
of justice and necessity, that private 
property should be taxed to defray the 
expenses of government. The people 
must have some form of government, and 
this they cannot have without paying 
the cost thereof. Tuxation is the method 
of obtaining the necessary funds for this 
purpose. 

It is equally admitted that taxes should 
be levied upon private property in a way 
to distribute the burden among the peo- 
ple, as nearly as possible by th> rule of 
equality. This does not mean that all 
should pay exactly the same amount of 
taxes, but tbat all should be taxed in 
proportion to the amount of property 
owned by them. It is claimed, under 
this rule, that personal property should 
be taxed to the same extent as real estate, 
and, hence, that no distinction should be 
made between these two forms of prop- 
erty. Theoretically, this is a sound prin- 
ciple. 

When, however, we come to apply 
it, the principle, in respect to personal 
property, has uniformly proved a failure 
in practice, whatever the laws may say 
Personal property, un- 
like real estate, cannot easily be found 
and identified, as to its ownership, by the 
tax assessor, and, in a large number of 
cases, cannot be found at all without the 
co-operation of the owner. To compel 
the owner to aid the tax-assessors by 
swearing in detail as to the amount of 
his property is to furnish to him an enor- 
mous temptation to commit perjury. The 
experiment would not secure a just and 
equal distribution of tax burdens. More- 
over, personal property, being movable 
without difficulty, would be withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction taxing it, and trans- 
ferred to some other locality where it 
would not be taxed at all, or where the 
tax burden would be much lighter. 

For these reasons it is claimed, and with 
much foree, that the effort to tux per- 
sonal property, except when owned by 
corporations, had better be abandoned 
altogether. and the expenses of govern- 
ment be defrayed simply by a tax on real 
estate. To these reasons is added the fact 
that taxes by a natural law, even when 
imposed in the first instance upon real 
estate, tend to distribuce themselves 
equally among the people, so that all in 
theend pay about their fair proportion 
of taxes. To this is also added the fact 
that personal property, when existing in 
connection with real estate, greatly in- 
creases the value of the latter beyond 
what it otherwise would be. Real estate, 
especially in cities, derives a large part 
of its value from this source, 

Tne best economical and financial 
thinkers of the country have, for these 
reasons put together, generally come to 
the conclusion that, with the exception 
of corporations, the state governments 
had better rely upon a tax on real estate 
for their support. Mr. David A. Wells, 
who is one of these thinkers, forcibly 
says: “Any criterion that cannot be put 
in practice is an abstraction and a delu- 
sion. Tne experience of American com- 
munities shows that personal property 
cannot be taxed equally with real estate. 
Notwithstanding the repeated and ever 
renewed attempts to reach those forms of 
pemonality that are grouped under the 

ead of moneyed capital in the bands of 
private persons, little headway has been 
made. The amount of such property is 
rapidly increasing, while the public reve- 
nue derived from it is diminishing, and 
this without any change in the laws ap- 
Plicable thereto.” This does not overstate 
the facts, and strongly sugeests whether 


it is practically wise to attempt the im- 
practicable. 


eran eee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








CENTENNIAL celebrations materially re- 
stricted business on the Stock Exchange, 
transactions being totally suspended on 
Tuesday and Wednesd ay. Prices, how- 
ever, displayed an unexpected degree of 
strength, and considering the drawbacks 
there was a very fair amount of business 
done, The advance was partly attributa- 
bleto the covering of shorts; the grow- 
ing improvement in outside conditions 
increasing the risk of carrying short con- 
tracts through such a prolonged suspen- 
sion of business, 


In financial circles there has been a per- 








ceptible improvement in tone during the 
last two weeks. The agricultural outlook 
is exceptionally .favorable, the mild 
winter having kept winter wheat in 
good condition and permitted early 
sowing of spring wheat. -This is 
really the most encourging feature of 
the whole situation, as it imparts 
a more confident feeling in business cir- 
cles, and tends to encourage trade legit- 
imately in every direction. Railroad 
earnings, as a rule, continue to make 
more satisfactory comparisons with last 
year, those of special note being’ Louis- 
ville and Nashville, Richmond and Dan- 
ville, Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quiucy, St. 
Paul and Missouri Pacific. The Eastern 
trunk lines are not making very favor- 
able comparisons. The Northwestern 
lines are, however, reaping the benefits of 
steadier and more profitable rates, and 
the Canadian lines are doing well by 
means of the Inter-State Commerce Law 
which has diverted a large amount of 
traffic from American roads to those 
across the border. When it is remem- 
bered that many of the roads have suc- 
ceeded in materially reducing expenses, 
the future of good railroad property 
would seem to be more encouraging, al- 
tho the situation is still far from 
satisfactory. The coal stocks are 
somewhat held in check by the quiet 
condition of the coal trade and in- 
creasing supplies at tide-water. Reading, 
however, was an exception, showing a 
sharp advance in spite of reduced earn- 
ings, owing to the forced covering of 


shorts. The ouly other drawback to the 
market was the shipment of $1,000,000 
gould by Saturday’s steamers, exchange 
having advanced to the gold exporting 
point, owing to the scarcity of commer- 
cial bills. More gold would undoubtedly 
have gone but for the limited demand 
for bills. London has been a more liberal 
purchaser of American securities, thus 
tending to offset gold sbipments, this be- 
ing an important support to the local 
stock market at the same time. 

Easy money contributes very materially 
to strengthen the bull side, as it not only 
encourages epecuJat.on but large sums 
are known to be lying idle awaiting in- 
vestment as soon as confidence begins 
to spread. At London money is still 
growing easier, in spite of the increased 
activity in business, and speculators nat- 
urally count upon this as a very probable 
stimulant to more active speculation in 
due course of time. The demand for 
bonds continues good and relatively more 
active than stock dealings, being princi- 
pally confined to the new reorganized 
low interest issues; tho some of the high 
interest-bearing issues of roads, whose 
credit has always ranked high, but which 
suffered in the late depression, are also 
being sought after with more freedom by 
a few investors. 

Call loans ruled 2 per cent., time money 
being quoted as low as 24 per cent. for 
sixty to ninety days. Currency has been 
returning from the West with fair degree 
of freedom, ard considerable sums were 
received from Southern banks. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds are dull and fairly 
steady. 


Bid. Askea 
134s. 1891. Registered.................4- 1c8% i 
gs. IBBL. COUDOR.... 6. 0 cc eeeeeene 184g 
CEE, WEP nonckesccsescvcdecess 1X94 19% 
iy Fes COTO nc cover cccccccssese os 129% 129% 
Currency 66. 1805...........000+ Sapened 12 ‘ 
Currency 66, 1896 cove 1e4 eee 
CHRBBRSH OS. FIT ccccccsce cscccvccess 7 ome 
CREE TN aceces Ss0neeccdcocacn 120% 
Ce GN ME ce ccoccpvccses ccecesess lo2 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 























™ Asked, Bia. Asked 
America.. — 19 ( _ 
American Ex... 49 — | sec 5 _ 
Asbury Park.. 106 | M 
Bowery Nat...... "200 — |* — 
Butch’ 8 Dov s. 10 — |M a 
Commerce....... i900 — «SCM 18 
Corn Exchange..22 — |% - 
Chemical........ — 4125 IN - 
Central Nat’) 40006 — IN = 
Continental. — 126 IN _ 
ORY. cevccder — &0 IN - 
Chaiham.. 265 — IN - 
Cituzens’...... ae — |New York Co - 
East Rive aes - IN. Y.N -= 
tleventh Ward. 138 — \Orientai - 
First Nat’l...... — |Pacific. .... 2... - 
rourtn Nat'l — Ww 136 
“ifth Ave....... - oa 
Fourteenth St... .157 = - 
German Amer’n. ~ 120 - 
Gallatin......... — ww 155 
vermania........ 200 = - 
Gartield.. wo 
Greenwich 10 - 125 
Hanover,. 220 = - 
Hudson vurer-- — 4150 St. Nichot AB... 40. 10 1 
ieee & Sxet a 50 esmen’s... 
Leather Man’f...28  — - 
Lincoln Nat’l....175 -_ tesNat.: 
Maaison Square.1W0 165 | WestSide Bank. 26 = — 

Western Nat’l.. % % 
DIVIDENDS. 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable on demand. 


BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


AND 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


BALTIMORE, 


Members of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and 
BALTIMORE Stock Exchanges, Execute 
Orders for all Investment Securities, 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers,Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms. 


Buy and Sell Bills of Exchange 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMARY, BEL- 
GIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 


in Sterling, available in any part of the world: 


in Francs, for use in Martinique and 


Guadeloupe; and in Dollars, for use in this country, Canada, Mexico and the West 


Indies. 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money 


between this country, Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make Collections of Drafts 


drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the 


United States on Foreign Countries. 


Their London house, Messrs, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive accounts of Ameri- 
can Banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY &CO., ~ 


LIVERPOOL. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


LONDON. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Yeoman 


ANSAS CITY, 
PAIb-UP Pree AND aR $i. 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Deventures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mort ne Grom og 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLD, Secreta 
Rastern Office. 239 Greadwav. New Vork 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


yand Farm Mortgnge Bonde to Net 
Wo 4 ect, Title guaran by Title eras 
Sunil or large sums invested. 
Manicipal, Ceunty, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand. 


©. C. GAR RB Po tS WRN 
"TRE FARNSWORTH [OAN 


REALTY 


er aaa selected aa ice 

GZ IST MORTGAGE LOANS 87 
in, minnstoem, aud 

— tithe, absolute ne pit pay =e 


haracter our invariable SS Col- 


aa parie (7 | MINNESOTA, 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment wi P Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 
company | KANSAS 


James D. Husrep, President. 

These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys sand adjacent territory, at 

to 40 per cent. of its actual value, No other City, 

stor West,givessuch fi 

‘owth as Kansas City, Kansas. x other affords such 
inducements for profitable i —— or healthful home- 
making with modern d ca = 


























as we can show in nt ore of the Central 





THE 


Mercantile Trust Company, 
Equitable Building, 


NEW YORK, 


Capital, $2,000,000. 


Is A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSITS, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 

LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW ACTS AS EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, RE- 
CEIVER ANDTRUSTEE, AS FISCAL AND TRANS- 
FER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 

EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

TRUSTEES:— 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, ) 


HENRY B. HYDE, \ Vice-Presidents. 


EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY. ! 

Heovry A. Hur'!but, Whitelaw Reid, 
Henry G. Marquand, Fred. L. Ames, 
Russell Sage, James Stokes, 
Henry M. Alexander, James W. Alexander, 
Sidney Dillon, Georges L. Rives, 
Norvin Green, A. L. Dennis, 

John W. Hunter, Marcell”s Hartley, 
Henry Day, Charies Coudert, 

J. Hampden Robb, John J. McCook, 
Austin Corbin, Elbert B. Monroe, 
Richard Irving, Jr.. Edward A. Quintard, 
Thomas 7. Eckert, Ww. H. Slocum, 
Edward F. Winsiow, William L. Strong, 
Thomas Maitland, B. F. Randolph. 
Brayton Ives, 








HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $8500,000. Surplus, $125,000 

First Mortgage Rea) pete ta Loans made and guaran- 





vork, No better securities offered investore. Best-of 
stern — ba en ed if desired. 


A. L. CLARKS ms President. E. Cc. W 
D M. MCELEINNEY, V.Pres. OC. P.WEBST: 
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United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau St., New York. 





10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Princip] and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 








TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2.¢0@ Banking Houses, 
withoutcharge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New ¥ ork. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


. 

NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 
Execute orders for al! [nvestment* ec urities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


f } i 
Issas Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIE 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C ',, London and Seenis 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 


17 Years in Winfield. 


Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 
Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved tnside property from one 
% to tive yeurs. platormation and references 
D. F. C 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


CARMICHAEL. Denver, Col. 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


OORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS. 


Securities and Valuables Deposited for 
Sate Keeping, 


SAFES TO RENT FROM $ UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M. to5 P.M, Entrance throug 
the Bank. 


1 % WEGAL RA TE- Dak. If you wish that rate 

/¢ Guaranteed, send tor gentleman's ' ames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BaNK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 


they are a solid d investment. 
REAL ESTATE 


DENVER isvesturnts 


Land in Denver is cheaper than tn any city of its 
size and importance in America. We bave purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in | to 3 years. (nly 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. rite 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


Capteas Pats in. $600; 000. 

Offers Ax} JEREN* TRE and 
GUAR TEED WORTGAGE NUTES, 
UNION ht &T COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 

CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 

bentures 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BE@N under the su- 

ision of CONN CCTICUT KANE COMMISSION ERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can tasue 
or guarantee i@ LIMITED BY LAW. 
Inevrance Companies, Rinks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Oo. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn, 


























RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for sock of Hartford Western Land 
Co, Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


cag Cc. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex 
ank. Duluth. 

















Corre: 
change 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eic t years agc 
and investments msce in Duluth now wi!) yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places ir 
1879-60. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and adevel- 
opme’ tsof 1&9. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO.. Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without lossto investors” good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets. $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. E, Simmons, V. Pres’t. ES. ORMSBY, Pres t 

1560 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


7 AND & PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & co., 


__ Duluth, Minn. 


- D. G. PEABODY &@ CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and 4 Sonnets J Property Bought, 
Exchanged 
State, City, Soous ty and School Bond 
ught and S 
Money Invested. ~§ and 10 per cent, Loans 
ezotiated Promptly. 
References: Al] the City Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO. 


FIRST LIEN IMPKOVED FARmSBY MORT- 

% GAG® BANK ANDINVESTMENT CO..t argo, 
Dak. Send for centlemeu’s names residing near 

ou who are either our stockholders or for whom we 
have made investment. Write them vou will invest 

















CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


wis per ceot,and seven per cont, nterest 
paya Je semi-annually. Secur+d by First lortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
ameunt of ‘he loan. Fourteen 
Porest ba loans without a single 

rest payable at Bank of 


Gz and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN, 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N. V. 


DIVIDEND. 


babe AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, i 
28 BROADWAY, New York, April 23d, 1889. 


T ; MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIREC. 
tors, held this day, a dividend of Three and one- 
half (34g) per cent.on the capital stock was declared 





yousw experience in 
oss to lenders. In- 
oitvacee, if desired Ad- 
nker, Abilene. Kansas. 




















BRANCH (FFICES: % Equitab'e Puilding Boston. 
12 Walnut St., Philadelphis. FRANK kK. JOHNSON, 
ew York Agout. With lider & Purr, 41-49 Broad ot. 


payable May Ist, prox. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Choice SEVEN per cent. 

(KST a ncaa AGE LeaNs on_ prime 
DEN V«eR Absolutely safe. We thor- 
oughty = ay Teal estate upon which we take 
loans. IGH GHRa SECURITIKS 
now on Hy at aa New York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-anrually at our 
Denver Ranking Hceuse, or New York office. Cor- 
respondence irvited. 

e refer toCHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


ropert. 





This company is a legal depositery for moneys paid 
into court, is authorized to act as guardian OF 
trustee 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ Cotios. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN /.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 

TRUSTEES: 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKESELLER, 


WIL8UN G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL DB. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. 
ERASTUS CORNING. Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN KHOAD#S. CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wyo. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LoulIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 

Northwest, an? remitted for on day of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDENT. 
Ms ae KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
PERRY HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIEK 
______—— Correspondence Solicited, 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Leansand Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


mm oe EU Ee Ee 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
vears in Lo ming Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Securitu. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay S per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

E. B. OS ARDS ER, 
an Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission z The \ esteem Union or 
The Indevendent.”’ New Vork Cit 


DEEP. WATER ON TEXAS COAST 
AN Se oy ¥ACT AND so 
S01 THEnN T 
the most inviting field for investments and loans, 


kK particulars write to 
E. L. DENN Is, Houston, Texas. 

















WaAsHINGIONS By RONG 





SAFES 


HERRING & CO. 
25) & 252 Broadway'N.Y 








Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





(th, prox. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


Transfer books will close to-day and reopen May 


Commercial. 


THE PRISON LABOR QUESTION. 


THE recent report of the Comptroller of 

this state shows that the expenses of its 

state-prisons, for the last six months, 

have exceeded the earnings of the con- 

victs by more than $192,000, and that, 

under the Yates law, which was enacted 

last summer to please the labor dema- 

gogues, the great mass of the prisoners 

have been locked up in their cells in the 

state of idleness, and greatly to their de- 

moralization and discomfort. Such is the 

practical working of the law, as demon- 

strated by facts. 

We are not at all disappointed in the 

result. Anybody, with half an eye, could 

see beforehand that the Yates law was 
merely a makeshift for the time being, 

simply to tide over the prison labor ques- 
tion until after the election, and avoid in 
the mean time giving any offense to the 
labor-reform fools who carry their votes 
in their pockets. The legiclation was 
demagogic to the last degree, without the 
slightest effort to settle the prison labor 
question on an enlightened and sensible 
basis. 

Now that the result is apparent to every 
eye, it is about time for tax payers in 
both parties to wake up, and give notice 
to the demagogues in both parties that 
these said tax-payers are thoroughly dis- 
gusted with them, and imperatively de- 
mand that this question shall be so set- 
tled as to give full employment to the 
convicts, and make the state-prisons of 
the state at least self-supporting. This 
can be done. There is not the least diffi- 
culty in doing it, except that which arises 
from the labor demagogues, And as to 
these gentlemen, they should be promptly 
notified to take the back seat. The great 
State of New York ought to have sense 
enough to put an end to this prison labor 
muddle, which bas been going from bad 
to worse ever since the contract system 
was abolished. The time to stop any fur- 
ther political fooling with this question 
has come. 

The responsibility for proper action is 
with the Republicans in the two houses of 
the legislature. Let them have the cour- 
age to do the right thing, and do it at 
once, and trust the sober sense of the peo- 
ple in sustaining them. We believe that 
they will gain more than they can possi- 
bly lose by such a course. 











REPENTANCE AND RESTITUTION. 


WE clip from the Sun of this city the 
following statement: 


“* There is a religious revival at Calhoun, 
Ky., and Sheriff White, of McLean County 
has been among the converts. He isa con- 
vert of the right kind, for as soon as he got 
religion he began to putit into practical 
shape. He confessed that he had stolen a 
thousand’ dollars from the county trea- 
sury thirteen years ago, and, after tell- 
ing of the crime that he bad perpetrated and 
so long coucealed, he proceeded to show his 
repentance, He also thouuht that some- 
thing else than repentance was necessary. 
He did not rest satisfied with bewailing his 
guilt or shedding tears over it, or asking Di- 
vine pardon for it, or warning the brethren 
against following hisexample, or promising 
that he would never again dowrong. The 
Sheriff of McLean County took another way 
of showing the genuineness of his repent- 
ance and conversion. He restored to the 
tre:sucy of thecounty the thousand dollars 
of which he had defrauded it in 1876! That 
was thething for him to do. That looks like 

ractical religion in accordance with the 
Scriptures. The case is worthy of consider 
ation by any convert who has ever been 
guilty of a deed like bis without pursuing 
the course thatj/he adopted after repent- 
ance.” 

Every one who has done wrong, if real- 
ly penitent therefor, will do all in his 
power to right that wrong; and if resti- 
tution be the method of righting the 
wrong, then there can be no genuine 
penitence without restitution. Mr. White, 
as represented in the above statement, 80 
reasoned; and, beyond all question he 
reasoned correctly. We congratulate bim 
on bringing ‘‘forth fruits meet for repent 
ance.” Go and do likewise, all ye meB 
and women that have in your possession 





would like the paper sent. 









property that in justice and equity be 
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longs to others, Return that property to 
its true and real owners; and do not for 
gettoadd a reasonable rate of interest on 
it for the time thatit has beenin your 
possession. This will be much better than 
to keep it in your own hands against 
the imperative demands of justice and 
honesty. 


itis 
oe 


DRY GOOD. 








THE market during the past week has 
been largely under ‘* Centennial” influ- 
ences. The daily record of business in 
ecmmission circles has been without va- 
riation, disclosing very little new business 
doing with re-orders in smaller volume 
than has been generally expected. Job- 
bers appear to have devoted more atten- 
tion to preparing special cfferings for an- 
ticipated increased demand during the 
ensuing fortnight than to tempt buyers 
this week. As a cunsequence the record 
since last report is an uneventful one, 
apart from a natural activity in bunting 
and decoration goods. Prices all round 
remain without alteration. Stocks gen- 
erally running light and holders in no de- 
gree pressing sale. 


COTTON GOODS. 


For cotton goods agents have found 

only a hand to mouth inquiry with best 
business doing in staple cotton goods, 
white goods and table damasks. Bleached 
shirtings, wide sheetings and cotton flan- 
nels and blankets have been iu regular if 
at the same time only light request. 
Print cloths close firm at 33 c. for 64x64’s 
spot and near futures and 8{c. for 56x 
60's having stood at these prices all weck. 
Fancy prints have been in occasional re- 
quest by package buyers and on re-order 
account. Shirtings both with agents and 
jobbers moved sluggishly and other prints 
were comparatively neglected. Stocks are 
weil held and prices steady. Buntings, flags 
and decoration prints moved briskly from 
first hands and were readily distributed 
by jobbers, the local demand readily ab- 
sorbing supplies. In printed cotton dress 
goods printed sateens and challies moved 
steadily, and being well sold upruled firm 
in price, Agents and jobbers report only 
alight business in indigo-blues, turkey- 
reds, etc. A moderate personal selection 
and re-order trade in fine ginghams has 
led to a somewhat freer movement in 
these goods, but staple checks and fancies 
have been taken insmalllotsonly. Stand- 
ard makes are all light in stock and prices 
well controlled. Dress goods in soft wool 
tricots, plaids, Henriettas, cashmeres, etc., 
have proved in strictly moderate request 
and mostly on re-orders, new buyers being 
few and far between. Printed challies 
and beiges also have had a light distribu- 
tion. Stocks, however, are in good shape 
and prices steady. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


Altho there have been a few more 
buyers in the market this week for 
woolen goods there has been no appre- 
ciable increase of business, trading be- 
ing light and scattered. Agents report a 
fine movement on account of previous 
transactions in beavy cassimeres, worsted 
suitings, trouserings, etc., and a light re- 
order demand fcr light weight cassimeres 
and fancy and piece-dyed worsted suitings 
from clothiers and jobbers. Flannelé and 
blankets have had a very quiet week, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The conditions of the market for foreign 
goods are unaltered. The demand has 
been individually light and the trade do- 
ing of fair extent cnly in xp with 
experiences of a year ago. Popular lines 
in silks and dress goods attract chief at- 
tention, and outside of these other makes 
are comparatively neglected. Business 
for fall delivery is still reported at low 
prices for cashmeres and plushes, but at 
better rates for the bulk of other importa- 
tions than ruled for spring trading, dress 
goods being frota 5 to 8 per cent. dearer. 

















READING NOTICES. 


IMPORTANT. 


IMPROVED English Jeng is the best. Far superior 
ordinary white lea dsoas toabsorba 





re 
ree 8 Quantity of oi! which lethe enduring element 

Daint. Retains its luster and will not —_— off.”’ 
caine a 


DENTAL SCIENCE. 


HIGHLY improved Artificial Dentures can be ob- 
tained at No. 7 West 33d Street, from Drs. J. Allen & 
Son, near 5th Avenue, New York. This advance in 
Dental Science combines important achievements 
not previously attained. Call and see, or send for 
circular to C. D. Alien. 





SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


IF any doubt exists inthe mind of any American 
citizen as to the piace George Washington occupies 
in bistory, the eveuts in Sew York C'ty the present 
week at the Centennial Celebrat‘on of the Inaugura- 
tion of George Washington as President of the United 
States, will certify tothem that he was fretin war, 
+4 in peace and first in the hearts of his country- 


mit any doubt exists in the mind of any American 
citizen that Messrs. Shepoard Knapp & Ce., of 6th 
Ave. and 13'h St., are first in carpets, first in’ uphol- 
stery and first in curtains. we imagine that a visit to 
the'r establishment will remove the do abt 
Messrs. Sheppard Knapp & Company began busi- 
ness Lot a hundred years ago, but a great many 
years a and have supplied thousands and thou- 
wands o the citizens of the United States with car- 
pets, upholstery, curt*ins and other goods in their 
‘ine, and have gone on from year to year increasing 
the extent of their premises as their reputation has 
broacened and their trade has incressed. Centennial 
week will be an excellent time for visitors ‘from the 
country to iaspect their great establishment. 


DIED. 











THORP—At her heme, 379 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, op Tuesday, April 23d, after a brief Ilness, Caro- 
line + turges, wif of Thomas s. Thorp, in her 77th 
year. 








NOTICE. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 8SO- 
CIETY. 

THE Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the Society will 

be held in the oan l of the sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry 

Street, New Y be City, Monday, May 4th. 1&9, at3 

when the reports of the year will be 

su umitted and the usual business transact 

The Life Directors and Life Members, and the 

friends of the 5 ciety, are invited to be present. 


C. STITT, Secretary. 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Have now in stock a complete 
assortment of Wilton, Axminster, 
Moquette, Double-width Velvet, 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain 
Carpetings, specially prepared 
for Hotels, Steamships, Parlor 
Cars, Churches and Public Build- 














ngs. 
Also, a complete line of Up- 
holstery Goods of all kinds. Cur- 


tains, Portieres and Window- 
Shades made and put up in the 
best manner at the shortest no- 
tice. 


Prices lower than ever before. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 








BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


EASTER HATS. 


LONDON NOVELTIES. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 
1835. 1889. 
Worth of monuments at cost. No rea- 

$1, 000, )00) sonable omer refused, N.Y. and Wass. 
GraniteWorks. W. Kobinson, TAB way 


TYPE, Ce eee SE ER TERIALS 
VANDE BURG 


ae 

















Established 50 Years. 


JONES.’ 


Corner 19th Street and 8th 
Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


PAID PARCEL’ DELIVERED WITHIN = iL 
NEW YORK FREE OF CHAR 


JACKETS. 


TAILOR-MADE ret: STOCKINET LADIES’ 
KETS, $3.29. 


JERSEY WAISTS. 


IMPORTED BLACK JERSEY WAISTS, 
TLY BRAIDED, AT $1. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
MUSLINS, TICKINGS, 
PRINTS AND GINGHAMS, 
SATEENS, ETC. 

KID GLOVES. 


4-BUTTON, ALL SHADES, EMBROIDERED 
BACKs, 48e. 


PARASOLS. 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

LACE FLOUNCINGS, RIBBONS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


FANCY 395 De ret ale 
STATIONERY.PERKF foeey, TOILET ARTIC LES 


LADIES’ HOSIERY, 


6.3 DERBY-RIBBED FAST BLACK: 
EVERY PARS © ASRAN TED, 


CAREMER. 


ONE or THE MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS 
ot ITY. NEW SIGNS AND 
EW iB ines. 4z BARGA INS. 
AXMILN i td VELVETS, 
BODY B i 
rAPES i 
CHINA MATTIN‘ts, "Bie ¥ OR 
ROLLOF 4& YDS. FOR $4. im 
COCOA MATS AND MATTINGS, 
ART SQUAKES, RUGS, ETC., ETC. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LACE CURTAINS AND CURTAIN LACES, 
pereenhemmst 1/2 8 CUMFORTEKS, 


DRAPERIES AND HANGINGS. 


CHENILLE, TURCOMAN, RAW AND SPUN SILKS: 
TABLE COVERS, LAMBREQUINS, SHADES 
AND FIXTURES. 
FURNITURE. 


RLOR oUITs, BEDROOM SUITS, 
DINING: OOM AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 
RIBS. CRADLES, COTS, Etc, 
OLDING BEDS 
CHILDREN’ $ CARRIAGES, 
REFRIGERATORS. 


THE OLD HOUSE OF BARGAINS. 
3) YEARS Ex TABLISHED 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


Eighth Ave. and I9th St., New York. 


GRORGE WASHINGTON, 
FIRST jit: 


SHRPPARD KNAPP & CD. 
FIRST In UPHOLS- 


IN CURTAINS $ 


OUR SHOW ROOMS ARE FILLED WITH THE 
LARGESt AND MUST VARIED ASSORTMENT IN 
Bit erat 

WE ARE FIRST BECAUSE WE AFFORD THE 
GREAT ROT ADVANTAGES mae BUYERS 

We ARE NOT MANU K TUKERS AND 

ONLY UENTLY 





BOUND TO SELL 
HE PRODUCTI OF ONE MILL. 


ASSORTMENT IN THE WOKLD TO SELECT 


WE OFFER 
PIECES ROYAL WILTON 
PIECES WILTON VELVE 
| 000 PIECES BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUS- 
PIFCRS EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
AT PRICES THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


a . 
MATT’ TINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW pazTiEes IN 
NFW COLORINGS AND NOVEL EFFEC 1,000 


ROLLS WHITE, RED CHECK, AND rANCY. Pat- 
TERNS, 


AT #4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
500- PIECES PLUSH. AT isc. PER YARD 


500 PAIRS CORN ILLE Cre tains AT $7.50: 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN LACE CURTAINS. 
WINDOW SHAPES (SUN-FAST HOL- 
LAN Ds) 

A SPECIALTY. 

ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STS.,, 











Gast cor. FULTON & DUTOH Sts. New Youk 


New York, 


wo 
200 PIECES SILK TAPES PSrRIES 2 AT $1 PER YARD; . 
RTH $1.50. 


CARPETS 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Axminsters, Gobelins, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestrys, 
Ingrains, Shades, Curtains 
and Upholstery Goods, 
At Lower Prices than ever before. 


OHINA MATTINGS AT $3,90 PER ROLL. 
Goods Made and Laid Artistically. 
DOWNTOWN CARPET STORE, 


THE HYATT CO.. 


Edward H. Bailey, Treas., 
NO. 273 CANAL ST., 


NEAR BROADWAY. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Empire Brand. 


BUSINESS STARTED 1810 
J.C. WEMPLE, 1845. 


INCORPORATED, 1887 





Our spring fixtures are the bes 
made, 
Use only the best and have your 


dealer supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


BEST&CO 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and ‘Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mau as welt as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


west COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat wy eat Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Tea, “an invalu- 
ome oie and an agreeaple stimulant.” Annual sale 





ine only with fac-simile of Justus von 


G 
dle signatare in biue across label, as 


en 
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Est 


ua 
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“by Storekeepers, Grocers and Drueg 

ei 8 EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’ ia, _ 


CANTRELL' 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 








NEW YORK. 
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O'NEILL'S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 














The Popular Establishment of the ° Oity 
and Country. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Retailers of 
MILLINERY GOODS, 


LACES, DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, UPHOLSTERY, 


CURTAINS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, CHINA 


AND GLASSW ARE, 
SILVERW ARE, 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


And Thousands of other Articles 
necessary for Personal and House- 
hold Comfort and Adornment. 


We issue a large Cataloguesemi-annually, 
April 1st and September 1st of each year, con- 
taining cuts and descriptive matter relative to 
our goods; we mail the same to out-of-town 
customers upon the receipt of 10 cents to pay 
postage. 

This book will enable you to purchase as 
well from your home as you could were you 
present at our counters. 











J. ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK---14th Street, near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN---FULTON ST., opp. Clinton. 
PHILA.---1022 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON---32 TEMPLE PLACE. 
PARIS---26 Rue d’Enghien. 





Anticipating a large influx of strangers during the Centennial fes- 
tivities, we have made unusually large preparations to supply the ladies 
visiting our city for the great event, and who take this opportunity to 
purchase their Millinery. We will receive 100 Cases of FINE TRIM- 
MED and UNTRIMMED MILLINERY, imported specially for this 
occasion, which will serve to make our CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 
a memorable one in the history of the Millinery trade. 

We invite all our city’s guests to pay us a visit. 

Respectfully, 
J. ROTHSCHILD. 


EVERYBODY WILL 
ILLUMINATE AND DECORATE 


TO 


CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL 


OF THE 


Inauguration of our First President. 
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The effect is like “ Fairy Land.” 
Fireworks of every Description 
AND 
ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS, 

AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, New York City. 
PYROTEOHNISTS TO THE OENTENNIAL INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON. 


WALL We are now exhibiting Fall 








Designs of our own manufac: 
_ and the BEST examples 
PAPERS : 
-" 3 which have never been equal- 
Silk and other fabrics | ted in oe po eh design,.treat- 
. . ment and color 
for interior We invite an insvection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND meet IN 
WALL PAPERS, 
Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 
D E Cc Oo R AT I Oo N tire interior decoration. 
Wall VOVETINE 














lI 


ping of grease. 
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Jusurauce. 


EXPANSION ON FIGURES. 


A CIRCULAR has been sent to this office, 
consisting of matter taken from Our So- 
ciety Journal of recent issues, together 
with some a little older. This circular is 
issued by ‘* Washington Council No. 76 
American Legion of Honor.” A part of 
it is an alleged schedule of 51 failed Old 
Line life insurance companies, with ‘‘sta- 
tistics” claimed to be official, showing 
thal these companies had $168,430,187 at 
time of failure, and triumphantly de- 
manding to be informed whether the 
owners ever got back any of this money, 
and what became of what they didn’t get. 
This circular is sent to us, with the sug- 
gestion that we reply to or comment on 
it. It is not worth while, because Our 
Society Journal is an untrustworthy pub- 
lication as to all matters of fact and sta- 
tistics. It will probably retort (as it has 
often done) that ‘* THE INDEPENDENT” 
is incapable of telling the truth. We 
shall not argue this proposition with any 
one, least of all with the Journal, and we 
long ago gave notice, formally and 
finally, that we would henceforth hold no 
discussion whatever with any assessment 
organ, because they are untrutbful in 
statement and treatment. (The immedi- 
ate occasion of this annouucement was 
the quoting of something from these col- 
umns, which was deliberately distorted 
and perverted. The exact details are not 
remembrred, nor even the name of the 
publication with certainty; but, at least 
so long as the present writer remains in 
charge of this department, it will not dis- 
cuss insurance with publications which 
misquote.) To return tothe O. S. Journal, 
we will very briefly show that it is an un- 
truthful publication, and this fact would 
not be changed or bettered if THE INDE- 
PENDENT were shown to be the same. 
Examine the following: 

“Thousands, tens of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands ot deluded policy-hold- 
ers of Old Line Companies are leaving them 
and fleeing to the natural premium system 
for protection. Only twelve New York 
Level-Premium Companies remain, and 
these twelve concerns lost by lapse and sur- 
render in the past five years no less a sum 
than Five Hundred and Thirty-five Millions 
of Dollars of Insurance, or more than One 
Hundred Millions of Dollars yearly. This 
vast amount of Insurance has been lost to 
policy-holders, but their money was cap- 
tured and retained by the Level-Premium 
Companies.”’ 

This is cut (literally speaking) from an 
advertisement of the Mutual Reservein an 
insurance journal of April 25; thesame ap. 
peared in an official advertisement signed 
E. B. Harper, in the Evening Post nearly 
three years ago, and its falsity was shown 
in THE INDEPENDENT of May 19th, 1887. 
The Journal dues not openly accept re- 
sponsibility for the Society, and, as we 
recollect, has once or twice pretended to 
be an independent publication, or has 
challenged proof of the contrary. Not 
having an appreciation of it which sug- 
gests keeping a file, we cannot make an 
unqualified statement that the above ex- 
tract has been printed and indorsed by 
the Journal; but we do not doubt that it 
has been. If it has been, proof that the 
paper is the property and organ of the 
Society is needless; if it has not, while we 
cannot attempt to furnish legal evidence 
(without opportunity to examine the ac- 
count books) the connection is proved, 
sufficiently for all purposes outside of a 
court, by external and internal evidence 
both. Taking this thus, let us submit the 
extract to precise test. 

The first sentence is ** blow,” and not 
susceptible of exact proof or disproof; the 
others are in pos:tive dollars and can be 
tested exactly. Here are the figures: 

Aggregate 
insurance 
So d Aggregate Aggregate 

Sts Sete then ts lead te 
all N. Y. inaliw.¥. all N. Y. surrend’d 
Cos. Cos. Cos. polictes. 

- pa 
iis. Ss “hin 2 te "Ln 
1884. "855.896 498421686 34,264.452 6.140.180 
1885..  97.174,050 52,541,127 27,044,345 6,525,787 
886. . 808,015 52,885,397 46,094,324 6,415,625 

ane et 
———_ 216,956,556 
$562,416,464 -~-—-—— - 








J 








These figures do not include those for 
the Homeepathic in 1886, that company 
having gone out of existence; but the dif- 
ference thus caused could only be trivial. 
It thus appears that the ‘‘ five hundred and 
thirty-five millions” was $352 446,064; 
and if we add in the ‘* not taken ” policies 
(which have no more place in the total 
than any other figures have, since nothing 
was ever paid on them) we still fall nearly 
sixteen millions short of the advertised 
sum. As 352 millions are to 535 millions, 
so is the truth to the falsehood. Nor is 
this all, for $81,056,726 was paid back in 
cash on this abandoned insurance. Nor 
is even this all, for the implication in the 
third sentence of the extract is that the 
352 millions had ali been paid in by the 
policy-holders, whereas that is the amount 
insured and vastly greater than the pre- 
miums paid. Nor is yet this all, because 
some return was made in the form of in- 
surance while these policies were running, 
and no account whatever is taken of this. 

Assuming that the life of these policies 
averaged three years, and that the aver- 
age premium was $50 per $1,000, we have 
$150 as the total premiums paid in per 
$1,000; to be more liberal, call it $200, 
and we have $70,489,212 as total paid in. 
Deduct the thirty-one millions paid back 
in cash, and “ this vast amount” of ‘*Five 
Huidred and Thirty tive Millions of 
Dollars” ‘lost to policy-holders,” whose 
money ‘“‘ was captured,” etc., shrinks im- 
mensely. 

The figures above are taken from ‘“ table 
VI” of the N. Y. Reports for those years. 
Any body whu wishes to ascertain whether 
Our Society Journal and Mr. Harper's so- 
ciety tell the truth in their public state- 
ments can examine those volumes for 
himself, unliss he thinks it sufficient to 
ask the Journal and Mr. Harper for their 
plea. The volumes are not accessible 
every where—still, whoever will take the 
trouble can get at them. 








INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNBALL, Secretary. 











BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 





Cash Cambtal ....i..62.cs.ccccced $250,000 60 
Assets January Ist, 18€9......... 774,550 21 
$200 000 in United States Government bonds de- 
positea with the Insurance Department of the State 
,—t New York for the protection of allthe policy-hold- 


wa M. M. RICHARDS, Pres't. 


Geo. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t. Rost. J. HTLLAS, Sec. 





Bonds furnished for rd on employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, felegraph and Transportation Com- 
panies, Banks, — Institutions, Corporations and 
Commercial Firm 

The guarantee of this iy ty | is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, Indiana. Californi:, 
Connections. penasy tye nia. Maine, Wisconsin klort- 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
sitive and the States generally. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Ameri-JOHN as EKER. of J.L 
can Eachaare } Nat'l B’k. & 
J. NA ae. Pres. WM. a MALE, Pees. At- 
al Atlantic Book ¢ lantic 


Trus 
EX. E. ORR, Seve. N.Y.J.@. MCCULL StiGH, N.Y. 
vvesece Excha Pe. W. Ry. Co. 
G.G. WILLIAMS, resid’tTHON. S. MOORE, of 
Chemical National Bank. Moore & Wallace. 
-H. HULL. Retired Mch’tJ. ROGERS MAXWELL, 
H.A.HURLBURT, Pres.of Pres.Central R R.of N.J. 
Commicsionersof Embs" nWM. M. sICHARDS, Pres. 





YERMILYE, Pres.GEO. F. SEWAKD, Vice- 
‘Merchants’ Nat’l Bank. Pres'dent. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
wv. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
fi, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


1 HE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 











STILL AT THE EAD! 
STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


. ETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819. 


Charter Perpetual. 


Losses Paid in 70 Years, $63,046,000. 


JANUARY ist, 1889. 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Fire)....... 
(Inland@).... 


do. do. 
do. Unpaid Losses, (Fire) 
do. do. 
Other Claims 
Net Surplus 


Datek, MasGOW. oes odues cnpes edecscces 


Real Hatate....... cccccccsccccccccescccess 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage......... 
Loans on Collaterals... ..........-..+-.++ 
Stocks and Bonds................0.-seseees 


Accrued Interest 


(Inland).... 


See coscccc coco vss pedociesessy cb %4,000,000.00 
ooo ccccccevcccccesccceecscece 1,906,970.41 


14,778.70 
165,586.32 
22,092-11 
64,809.15 


06 2980080650 COWPeds ben bend bose 3,606,514.04 


coccc cece eewecsess seecececces 89, ), 780, 751.63 


3000 coccrepecsovccesesccevecce #978,670.57 


372,910.42 
365,000.00 
43,700.00 
7,770.00 


oe cocccceweccecceecccocoroscce 8,011,751.50 


949.14 


ogb ibtece con cemunateceyoncenee 89,780,751.63 





OFFICERS: 


WM. B. CLARK. Vice-President. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass't Sec’ys. 


J, GOODNOW, President. 
A, 0. BAYNE, Secretary, 


The Atna Insurance Co. was organized in 
1819, and has grown from a small company to 
be the leading company of the world. With a 
record of '70 years of successful business, dur- 
ing which time it has paid to the public in losses 
more than $63,000,000 (sixty-three millions), 
having always paid 100 cents on the dollar, 
notwithstanding losses in great fires such as 
Chicago and Boston, which seemed to over- 
whelm the Company, always coming out unim- 
paired and stronger than ever. To-day the as- 
sets of the Company represent nearly $10,000,- 
000, securely invested for the protection of its 
policy-holders. The Company’s New York office 
is at 45 William St., and is represented by Scott, 
Alexander & Talbot. Also agencies in all the 
principal cities and towns in the United States 


and Canada. 





The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Cornoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Cath Assets. ...........cccccccees #1,161,697.72 
Deposited in U. S..... 0.2... .eeeeeee $200,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


axes W. PEABODY, Esq.. K.dder, : abody & 
. Boston, 
CHAUNCSY ii. DEPEW. , Mee. Pres N Y. C. & H. 





R Co., New Yor 
SAMUEL SLOAN, — _ Del., Lacka. & West. 

R.R. © Nowa {4 
WM. A. rpc Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 


meh a Co. ie" pease. 
Hon. OHN TOWELL, Boston. 


ee | & MACOMBER, Managers for 
,» 71 Kilby St., Boston. 
BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This gqrperetinn issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYERS. gal st loss arisinz from camages tney 
may be requi.ed to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 
RATES veut Lt pep rgte AND 3 1? llama 

KS Or OCCUPATION 
In case of facelden all nae sud is assumed by the 





KIRBY & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORE, 


General Agents for New York State. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


ASSETS. Dec. 31st, INS. $39)? 736 535 95 
AE OA 1 ebeppedacmmentiadie “8.94572 


$2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE EX De WMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate miu 
a gaeal Cash jetripu.ions are paid upon all 
policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
¢r aud paid-up msurance values to = the in- 
ured is entities by the wassachce'ts Sto tu 
‘amphie’s, rates and values for any age sennen ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office, 
BENJ.F, STEVENS, President. 
J0Os, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8, F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER. Aast. Sec. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 








who would like to have a specamen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 





24 (584) 








THE INDE PENDEN 7 


[May 2, 1889, 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888, 





Total Assets ... . . $126,082,153 56 


Increase in Assets 87,275,301 68 


Surplus at four per cent.... ............... +66: OE eh ee ee RR $7,940,063 63 
a ss kl acs ak eatin eeeutanse! Aeeaenee $1,645,622 11 
Ee an a a eee a: | Mapbaaecaae 158,369 
I NN, 6d i chadecgusiatan, phebed CEeebedndy Boebsl 0x: aenas 17,426 
ae eat. i odkadn gid eechatiadiatsakweleens de Wise, ablebnerens 32,606 







301 


Increase during year. at 10, 
. 103,214,261 32 


Risks assumed.............. 
Increase during year ss .. $33,756,792 95 
ete ie dobancnstescecenescnee $482,125,184 36 
inns neni cnsensianennibhhiaeniparsedhsies akakseen $54,496,251 85 
Eo) - * gaedncnegedew Sakae sein epeneeerearneeni 826,215,932 52 
Increase during year 83,096,010 06 


IE Wal dic Shik cccd wi edaddesdastipenctive. Sesactedeheadeddcbon¥eecd #14, 727,550 22 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

ge el TE, isc acccuaiebnn bxisncnert pclae tinnasiba dan eete Pe ee $49,617,874 02 

United States and other Securities. ................... ccceccee cecceceeceeeeees +. $48,616,704 14 

Real Estate and Loans on collateral... ..............ccccccccccccccccsccccccecs $21,786,125 34 






Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.. 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc.......... 3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





[ have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
edkvehuewnea $34,681,420... ........ $351.789,285............84,743,771 
er ° SERGE cn cccccctes DMR céaccacesons 5,012,634 
esetcokesien ° 56,832,719 ‘ . 393,809.203............ 5,643,568 
De cibewtenensans Fk rr - 427,628,9383............ 6,204,442 
Deietessa ssadeue Pe ohne hvnsnies 482,125,184........ «+. 7,940,063 


New YorK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPKOULLS, LEwis May, RORERT SEWELL, HENRY H. RoGeks, 
LUcIU® ROBINSON, |OLIVER HARRIMAN, (|S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, |/HeNRY W. SMITH, CHARLES K. HENDERSON, THSODORE MORFORD, 
GeOrGE 8. Cog, |ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GeORGE BLI WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, Rurus W. PscKHAM, PReSTON B. PLUMB, 
James C, HOL" EN |.J08. THOMPSON, J. HOBART “ ERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBUEN 
H&RMANN C, Von Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wm. P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FIsH, 
ALSXANDER H. KICE, *R*DERIC CROMWELL, | ROBERT A. GRANNTISS, AvuGrUstTUs D. JUILLIARD, 





F. RATCHFORD STARR, 4JULILN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C, MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS.......c00s000 seeee Vice-President. 
SA OO OF, GRE. ccceccctscsssccveesncsd 2d Vice-President. 
Wr OED Bs BRB vcccccscicsccsesccceessscsees Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasrrer. JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889..... ... .. $702,905.26. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are [ee in London at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGAT HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 





Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. . 
Continental } Brooklyn,cor. Court and mongague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliciaims. 299.768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Wie WI oc citccciccsccens+acvie + 1,226,691 66 


———$——— 


Total Assets,Jan.16t,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS F. C. MOORE. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD Aa. McCURDY 
GEOKGE BLISS EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY, AL NDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYKUS PECK, 
CHARLES 4H. BOUTH, JNO.'. RIKEB, 
E. W. COKLIES ALFRED RAY, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. Mc RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM H.SWAN, : 
JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
AURSLIUS R. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEODOKE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VERMILVE, 
WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, , 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Der 

F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 





THE 
AMERI- 
OAN 
FIRE 
INSU R- 
ANCE 
co., 





Oush ca eA 
Reserve for reinsurance,and all oth: 
Surplus over all Liabiiities ....  ......- 


TOTAL ASSETS, January lst. 18e9. $2,500,916 21 
THOR, A omaent 


. MONTGOMERY. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yor«K, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsafaire 
on the Sist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 18:8 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1888, .... .. peecssuececeedeseetonn 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ 25,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3Ist December, 18*8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same ‘og wy 

SE cieniensethaneneeiinene $1,998,597 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

POMBO. 000s ccccccccccsccvescce 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


GNSIEE GE a codcccccnccess seccccccoscccee 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
ee eae 

DAB sige ctdae Sie pinekel $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1858, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday,the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE. JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH 


s 
EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 


TU 
( RIKER, 
ND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEG THOMAS MAITLAND, 


LIAMH.WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 


GEORGE BLISS, JAW CETU 
Cc, D, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D HF E L. NICHOLS, 


Ww 
WLETT. GEORG 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOOKE, Vice-President. 
A RAVEN Saremnd Vice. Prasia 





1850. 


OFFICERS: ° 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. | nvcreasz IN asserts. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. INCREASE IN SURPLUS. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT,  Ass'‘t Secretary. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Supt. of Agencies, 





1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1888: 


INCREASE IN POLICIES ISSUED. 
INCREASE IN BUSINESS WRITTEN. 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. 








FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr,,} 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bk. 


Dry Goods. 
Builder. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE 


TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and the policy itself is the most 


liberal and equitable contract consistent with recognized business principles. 


THE MARKED SUCCESS @lready achieved by this plan, shows that it fills a want long felt by the insuring 


public. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address J. $, GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, 








[ 7) > et ae 








t 








May 2, 1889.] THE INDEPENDENT. 





(585) 26 





































THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December jist, 1888. 


























AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1088......-.coceee.--..970,907,058,46 





Income. 
PRORMIMENS . 000.000 coceceses cocccesces ccccce ec cceccees eee -cocccecccescece 047,813.35 
SAN, PNG Wlbecas cocecaostcccecedes cece dbitiney~duibideb ebaphantlsathe bar Ke $26,958,977.59 
/ $106,256,983.06 
Aleman 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............0.-.s0--cscecees - $7,226,095.06 


Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities = Discounted Endowments....  4,658,361.78 


Total patd Policy-holders...+..1.000100-00 $11, S457 44 


I ey ere oy 2 . 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Baers. 2,785,50 
27152 947.19 16,829,906.13 








General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes. . 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 ......-0~.$80,427,026.92 

















Assets, 
Bonds and Mo se: eecccvececeseses GUO 000,100.08 
Real Estate, oe the Equitable “Buildings “and pi urchases under on 
foreclosure of mor -.-. 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
IIs. «60s cn oe rn nsnen saan ake eamaneen ein 34,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bends and Stocks (Market Value, 1 048,807). ennai 825,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inely under 
foreclosure of mortgages... .............-.-sese+-esee Ccccccccccccce 6,049, S0R.B1 


Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested)...cc.sese-eee  5,349,342.67 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums...........cecce.ceeeccoceccoes 497,909.45 $89,427,026.92 


Market value of Stocks and Bonde over book value...... oc ccccccecOcccescee cee: cece - cee 2,672,718.53 


Interest and Rents due and accrued........... OOo cece recceccsccees cece: ceeseeesees sees ! 
Premiums, deferred and in transit................. cccccocccccceeseeeece coc ccccccee ccs: 2,075, 178.00 


Total Assets, December 31, 1888.....00-ss0000-00+++-$95)042,922.96 








I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the anata 
accounts described in this statement, I find the same ‘be true and correct 
as stated. JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptrollen, 





Total Liabilitres, tncluding legal reserve on alt 
» existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,961,782.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Pontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above yn ape the reserve and surplus. 
From this surp/us the usual dividends will be ma 1) 
@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 


d. @. VAN CIBE, | detwarian 
New Assurance written tn 1888 se sevvave.sevvess++- $15 319331535: 
Total Outstanding A SSUL ance... resseee-soerseeererr: 549,216,126. 








Increase of Income.......s.+ iidlarlaii .- $3,718,128. 
Lncrease of yo ggg (Four per cent, wig see esecsveeceecessereees 2,090,460, 
Pree 70088 Of LASSE sx: 4...0000136 se0nviessees sawrssen sce. sosrereeeny oo: SQOMESOTR, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Paesipeyt. 


EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN D, JONES, LEVI P. MORTON, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
HENRY A. HUKLBUT, 


GEORGE H. STUART, 


HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, A. VAN BERGEN, 


GEO, C. MAG OUN, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, S$. BORROWE, WM. B. KENDALL, T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, et es OLIVER AMES, 

M. HARTLEY, G, W. CARLETON, WM. ALEX ANDER. EUSTACE C. FITZ, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, HORACE PORTER” S. H. PHILLIPS, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. H. 8. TERBELL, c. B. ALEXANDER HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8, YOUNG, GEO. De F. L. DAY, GUSTAV G. POHL, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS, J. F. De NAVARRO, JOHN A, McCALL, & 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, JOSEPH T. LOW JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, _ EDWARD W. SCOTT, DANIEL R. NOYES. 





AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


olicies Non-forfeitable, 
olicies Incontestable after one year. 
eduction on account of deferred pre- 


es 
Fort 


m 

Not restriction on travel or residence after 
ene y 
No restriction on eqoupacion except in 
Army or Navy in actual wa 
{oR J. MACFARLANE, President, 
L.E.PF@IF wees nee. Free ident 

TENE Y MITH, Actuary. 

GEO.C, iin Jr.. Sec, and Treas 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


—— OF PHILADELPHIA, 
1889. —_— 


THE UNITED STATES | 2m: w noot ase o 


BR vais ccsnnenwestbage 
life Insurance Company, Insurance in Foree........ 64,000,000 00 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. ——e 
RECORD FOR 1888 In form of Policy; prompt settiement of Death 
Increase bi :Abooie: Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
Increase in Srepies strength of Organization, and in everything which 
Increase in Policies Issued, contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 


Inorease in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, surance this this | Company si stands unriv aled. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C.P. FRALEIG 

A. WHEEL WRIGHT. ‘Resistant Secretary. 
WM. T T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


qPzaMone THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


~ LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


m, 
thaaie Company. Js ta pester 80 lace 








4. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
4. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





INCORPORATED 1 851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
insurance on 
tas he plan ia efor nd equisabis bn OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


UoCkes 
LRKED 8 
that at Mince waht Gers A rachioved by by tts LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


: For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
uae nsiea yt — hay yg S.GAPFNEY, ¢Com- | or the agencies, %71 Broadway, N, Y. 228 Washington 
J. 8, , Super- 
of Agencies. a2 i at Hom 8t., Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

















FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1st, 1888................879,912,317 17 


2 REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PG icancsacichscnieccertateecaanstsensterecaeansacahesansasvenkeousaned $22,201,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188...............sceeceeeeeeeeecees 1,174,340 36—§21, 127,500 75 

RI ORE IU BIR 0ds snctvesenoneeddccecnstannceigivebeecesese-cccssee 4.762.169 67 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888. ...........ccccccecesececeesee concn 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


OEP GAGUIGUS 00 GOMOD. oi cece cocrvccrccevecadercdsconccccecs coe cee covecccosesecs $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 

Total paid Policy-holders........... .ccccccccceccsececeecsereceeeeenes $10,973,070 05 
TASS ANA POAMAUPAROES. 0.00.0 0ccccccceccovcccedoocesccceaccgnceccoccosces soccces-eseeccs 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 

GHOST CHUA: DAWENSIE GOO. GOS «000000966006 = cc dbteecesnesse 00st candes sate 3,558,440 80 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, @tC...............0eee ceceee 654,690 12—$15,489,268 81 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and ip tramsit..............cccceee cee cee ceeee ceneuee weneee $3 606,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222,751 94).. 54,564,901 58 
Rea: Estate.. O0rcee* cecce goeee O0 © eoere eogeere: cege-sccerees segeeee cseeteacesones 9,508,152 08 


Bonds and Mortga one ‘first len c on reat estate Ye (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0U0 ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral! se- 


GI. . cion.o5 10d. 000s adiauebnan dhnees es neatnn anaes oc cetenmeelarbiieaieiie 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.870)......... 1,,876,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 
AMOUNES tO OVET $2.1 OOVOD). 0.2... ceccccceeccneeees eeeeeeee ae seeseenrenecsesenes 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiuins on existing policies. due subseouent t to 
Bec Wis TB access sciccccccsctescosscccccnccscqnss GencGeqeoent cg engbecne sessencesse 1,435,734 $6 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 
serve on these policies, inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
AGUAS WAIAMEEB eo cccocsccce coccccccccrcccccocvecceceegecossboopecse Seeeeee eee sceseooueses 298,959 45 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 2. 66. cece cece eee ceeeeeeecceee 451.605 24—89,624,336 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


*A oo schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual angel A enaat fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yori 


$3,655,850 36 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1889 . . . . . #93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUrSe Of PAYMENL......6.5ceeececeseeeeeeeeseesseerserseesrensenese $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct.... ......ccecccccctneececeseceeeneeeeeceseeneseeeees 2,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............6-.seeeeee 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-0666 cecceeceeeeeee seer 26.865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actueries’ table 4 per 

OOM, HRPO obec cccdac -ccccccess. cogecce cow seccecdnefecccceees etocevenebeces cncstee 78,985,757 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘lontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


DO]ICICS OF TNAT CIABK........cccccccrccccccccoscccccsccvccsssecoescseces $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during IS88............:cceeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT "$7,350,886 67 
pane] to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
CUBGBa ndicccencoscnccocpsqecccecegopecgebvesacebeccceecces — cccceveccosecoce 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........cccecesescceceeeceneeeeeeeeeceneenens 6,423,277 13 
Reserved for premiums paid m advance........ PO ee 46,504 21 


$86,397,936 30 
$7,084.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...  .......ccccecceee eeveeeee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)....... hind bao BSE tN BS pity # 13,500,000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

BBB... .occveccccsce $7,627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,.373.540 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,453 = 1886....... Seceecees 22,027 
BBBT....cccccerecves 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,935,593 Jan. 1. 1s8s...... 83,079,845 1887.......... ee. eee 28522 
1OBB......ecccceeee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1889... Sevekagdee 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS S. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN OLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H, WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ©. 0, BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


lt. oe RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. SIEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 





A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


THE RETURN. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





I ROAMED asa child where the cowslips were 
blowing— 
The footpath was narrow, the gateways 
were few: 
More light than an arrow the swift stream 
was flowing. : 
In far meadows showing short glimpses 
of blue. 
When first theclod quickened, 
When first hummed the bee, * 
I cried to my playmate— 
Long since, to my playmate— 
‘‘Come hither, come hither with me!”’ 


Wait, wait, willing heart, for the dark 
months are going— 
The beast from his burrow creeps forth 
in the dew; 
1 watch the wide furrow, I hear the cows 
lowing, 
Andall things are growing and ple asant 
to view ! 
Is Nature new kindled, 
So, surely, are we: 
I seek for my playmate— 
Once more, for my playmate— 
Then hither, come hither with me! 
ORTHAMPTON. MASS. 


2 
on 


THE TALK ABOUT OLD HILL. 


BY WILLIAM O, STODDARD, 








‘* How's your cough, Sister Murray ?” 

‘*It's been a good deal better, Deacon 
Payne,” said she, with a short, dry hack; 
** but I can’t. somehow, seem to get rid of 
it.” 

‘You'd ought to,” he said, with a long 
sigh and a look of sympathetic interest. 
‘* You’re not so young as you was, Sister 
Murray. Kind o° poorly most of the 
time? Well, well, well! we're all fading 
away. Hope I'll see you to meeting to- 
night, if you’re well enough to come.” 

* Oh, ['m a-coming”— 

‘* Not many more opportunities of grace 
left ye, Sister Murray. I’ve missed a 
good deal owin’ to the crops and so on; 
but I'll be there to-night to hear the testi- 
mony ‘bout old Father Hill. He’s gone 
to glory at last, poor man! Sorry for 
him!” 

Sister Murray had walked down the 
street pretty rapidly for a fat woman of 
sixty; but she did not take anything like 
so brisk a pace after meeting Deacon 
Payne. 

As for him, his long, gaunt wiry form 
swung away from her as if he had no 
reason for haste. He was halted quickly, 
by a heavy-built, sallow-faced, black- 
bearded man, who had something to say 
to him about the weather. 

‘* Good for wheat harvest, if there was 
any,” said Deacon Payne. ‘I took a 
look at your lot to-day. Kind o’ thin, 
isn’t it?” 

** Don’t know "bout that, Deacon, I was 
counting on fifteen bushels spite of every- 
thing.” 

“Well, no, Brother Conkling—yes, in 
spots, may be. P’raps it'll average five. 
Don’t know. Well, we musn’t be worldly 
and set our hearts on the things of time. 
Building a new barn?” 

** Pretty good barn, too. Did you take 
a look at it?” said the dark man. 

‘*Shouldn’t lay up your treasures on 
yearth, Brother Conkling. You're kind o’ 
feeling poorly, ain’t you? Look out for 
what you do in harvest, now. Don’t over- 
work yourself. Time’s a-telling on us, 
Brother Conkling. We're all a-going to 
our eternal rest before long, It’sa dying 
world !” 

‘‘Death’s nigher ’n we're apt to think, 
Deacon,” said Brother Conkling, with a 
rasp in his voice and a lengthening of bis 
face. ‘I'll see you again at the meetin’ 
to-night.” 

Deacon Payne swung along; but not 
more than a rod or so before a gate open- 
ed at his right, and a hearty, cheery voice 
greeted him. 

**Glad you're going to be with us this 
evening, Deacon. Haven’t seen you for 
weeks and weeks. How’s Mrs. Payne?” 

** Good-evening, Elder Sprague. She? 
Oh, well! she’s a-bearing up as well as 
she can. She’s had enduring mercies 
given her, We hope she'll last some time 





yet. You're a leetle thinner’n you was, 
Your wife won’t be out to-night? Well, 
well, well! She ain’t failing, is she?’ 

‘* Failing? Why, Deacon, all three of 
‘em are doing well. She and the twins 
are in first-rate order. Both boys ”"— 

* You don’t say ! moaned the deacon, 
“Seven in all! Well, it isn’t often you 
can ac illy bring up twins. One of ’em’s 
sure to be stronger’n the other was. 
There’s Esaus, too, as well as Jacobs. I 
wonder why it is that miniater’s children 
—well, well, I do hope your'n ’il turn out 
right. The church is kind o’ low in grace, 
Elder Sprague, and the old pillars are 
a-passing away!” 

** Elder Hall’s time had come,” said the 
minister, with a perplexed air. He wasa 
little man, with light blue eyes and a half 
bald head, which he was just then wiping 
with a red silk handkerchief, ‘* The old 
man had done a good work, Deacon 
Payne. He is sure of his reward.” 

‘* He couldn’t stay any longer,” said+the 
deacon, sadly; but the minister replied as 
if he had caught something. 

‘** He didn’t want to stay!” he exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘‘I was with him! All he said 
was ‘Glory! Glory! I’m going home! 
Going home to-day! And oh, how long 
I’ve waited, and how I’ve prayed for Him 
to open the gate!’ Why, Deacon Payne, 
it would ha’ just done you good to ha’ 
been there, with the gate open and old 
Elder Hall a-going in and a-shouting as 
he went!” 

‘** You don’t say!” replied the deacon. 
‘* Well, I do hope and trust he was a good 
man, and had a genooine hope, and 
hadn’t made any mistake. Death’s an 
awful thing to think of, Elder Sprague!” 

‘* Awful!” responded the minister; but 
there were signs of color in his face as he 
added: ‘‘ There’s heaps of it all ’round us, 
I must go, now”— 

** We must all boa-getting ready to ren- 
der our account,” groaned the deacon, as 
he swung on again; but the minister hur- 
ried back to the door of the house and 
leaned his head in and listened. 

** Both at once,” he murmured. ‘Well, 
now! If that isn’t music!” 

He did not explain exactly what he 
meant, but the half-angry look disap- 
peared from his face and he returned 
slowly to the gate and through it; but he 
made no effort to catch up with Deacon 
Payne. 

That very good man did not catch up 
with anybody else until he reached the 
wide doorstep of a small, neat. white- 
painted building a little to the left of one 
of the meeting-houses on the village 
green. There was a group gathered here 
and he had a word of comfort for every 
member of it. 

‘*Good-evening, Sister Salisbury,” he 
said to one elderly lady. *‘‘ Heard from 
your son lately ?” 

‘Letter every two or three days,” she 
began, but he interrupted her. 

**Don’t say! Ido like that. The city’s 
an awful place for a young man like Joe. 
Full of temptation; full of all sorts of de- 
struction. I do hope good things of Joe, 
but then—there’s death in life, Sister 
Salisbury. Hope you do your duty by 
him. Mrs. Keys, I’ve had your sons on 
my mind. Some i. elected and some 
isn’t. You can’t tell. I’d give a good 
deal to hear a better ’count. Your hair’s 
grayer ‘n it was, Sister Keys. Brother 
Robbins, are you out again? Glad to 
meet you once more in this world.” 

*There’s Elder Sprague, and we must 
go right in,” began Mrs. Salisbury, a little 
excitedly;"** but I want to say, ‘bout 
Joe” — 

**Deacon Payne,” broke in Mrs. Keys, 
‘if you’ve anything to say ‘bout my boys, 
Sam and Robert”— 

** Joe’s last letter,” said Mrs. Salisbury. 

‘** Both of ’em,” said Mrs. Keys. 

‘I'm feeling pretty well,” said Brother 
Robbins, *‘ and I feel better, now I’ve had 
my life insured. Pretty good risk, too, 
they said. Gave me a low rate for my 
age.” 

There was Elder Sprague, holding up 
his watch, and a perfect procession of 
men and women, old and young, were 
crowding that group into the door of the 
‘* prayer and conference room,” and those 
two mothers had to give it up, They 





both looked flushed, rather than dismal; 
and Deacon Payne’s face was a pattern of 
dignified solemnity when he squared 
himself upon one of the forward benches 
and then looked around to inspect the 
attendance. 

** Going to be full,” he said toa white- 
haired man just behind bim. ‘‘ The death 
of Elder Hall is being took as a warning 
and it ought to be. If as good a man as 
he was has got to die, where shall the 
sinner and the ungodly be found !” 

‘*T don’t know,” said the white-haired 
man, very muchas if he were talking to 
himself. ‘‘He used to sit right here. I 
kind o’ can’t get it out of my mind that 
he’s here, now, to-night.” 

‘* He's in his grave, Brother Knapp,” 
murmured Deacon Payne, sadly. ‘ The 
last of life has gone—for him !” 

Brother Knapp stared at the deacon for 
a moment, vacantly. 

‘*Elder Hall? In his grave?” he said, 
in a broken, quavering voice. ‘ No, no, 
he isn’t. I was there, just afore I came 
here. I heard it, plainer’n I ever heard 
it afore, too. ‘He is not here, he is 
risen.’ I don’t know know ‘bout every- 
body; but the Lord doesn’t keep sech 
everlasting workers as old Jonathan Hall 
a-cooped up into no coffin ”"— 

**“You’re older'n he was, Brother 
Knapp,” all but whispered the deacon. 
‘The almond tree flourishes. The reaper 
is near the ripe corn!” 

“Thank God!” quavered Brother 
Knapp; but just then the minister arose 
in his desk and apologized for being a lit- 
tle late and gave out a hymn. 

Deacon Payne shook his head when he 
heard the first note of that hymn. 

‘Altogether inappropriate,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘He should have given out ‘Hark 
from the Tombs,’ or something suited to 
the solemnity of the occasion.” 

He was undoubtedly shocked; and when 
the crowded gathering gave all its Jungs 
to the chorus, he bowed his head in se- 
vere disapproval. 

‘*Hear that!” he exclaimed. ‘And 
Elder Hall oxrly three days in the 
ground!” 

It was a ringer. 

“O, Beulah land! Sweet Beulah iand! 
Upon thy highest mount I'll stand 
And look away across the sea 
Where mansions are prepared for me, 
And view the shining glory shore, 

My Heaven. my home, for evermore.” 

Poor old Elder Hall, six feet under 
ground, in a box, was dreadfully insulted 
by such a joyous piece of hopeful music 
as that, and there was worse to follow: 
for the minister read the fifteenth chapter 
of first Corinthians, after a prayer that 
had almost nothing in it—all thanks and 
that sort of thing and nokind of use made 
of the opportunity given him. 

**Those twins have spoiled him,” 
groaned Deacon Payne. ‘‘ He’d feel dif- 
ferently if one on ‘em should be merci- 
fully taken away from him, or both of 
’em, or his wife; or if that there oldest boy 
of his should really be turned out of col- 
lege, as they said he was going to be. 
We're going to lose this ’casion altogeth- 
er. 

The next hymn was another mistake, for 
even the minister had to apologize for it. 
It had a chorus: 

* Will any one then at the beautiful gate, 
Be waiting and watching for me?” 

**T don’t know about that,” said Elder 
Sprague, ‘‘ except as a figure and a sort of 
teaching. Perhaps it is unscriptural. It 
puts mein mind of the last page of Bun- 
yan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ If they do 
watch and wait, however, what a swarm 
there must have been there for old Elder 
Hall! Hallelujah! We will sing it any- 
how, whether it is sound, theoretically, 
or not.” 

’ He is in his grave,” muttered Deacon 
Payne; but the minister and the people and 
the hymns, and the passages of Scripture 
read and expounded, did not seem to 
think so. Whena manof any ability and 
strength of character has a duty impressed 
upon him, however, he is pretty sure to 
make an effort toward its performance; 
and the deacon felt his gift beginning to 
burn within him. He was ready to do it, 
and yet he was not quite ready enough, 
or prompt enough; for hardly had the last 





cadences of the hymn died away before 
Elder Sprague said, from the desk: 

* Our young brother, Samuel Keys, will 
lead us in prayer.” 

“You don’t say!” muttered Deacon 
Payne. ‘*He must ha’ come out while I 
was a-getting in my hay. He won’tdrink, 


That was because of a long silence, hy 
reason of a tall, broad-shouldered, burly 
youth, standing on his feet before God 
and trying to forget the crowd around 
him. 

**O Lord,” he broke through at last, 
‘*T can pray for those fellows I saw in the 
saloon as I came by. It’s a kind of Hell, 
and I used to be in it, and I wish you 
would reach in and pull them out of it, 
just as you did me ”— 

‘-Strangest prayer I ever heard,” 
groaned Deacon Payne. ‘He doesn't 
know how yet, but he’ll learn.” 

Perhaps there was hope that Sam Keys 
might learn; but he was young yet, and 
his direct, plain-spoken asking was very 
soon over. His ‘“‘Amen” seemed as a 
key-note of another deep, sonorous, man- 
ly yet lalf-breathless utterance, that 
seemed to catch at it and go on in the 
same path. 

‘*That’s Bob Keys,” hoarsely whispered 
the deacon to himself. *‘Hear him 
swear! He was always a profane fellow.” 

For Bob was speaking of some of the 
evils his brother had spoken of, and one 
awful request had made the deacon 
shudder: ** O that all that damned, infer- 
nal infamy might be rooted out from be- 
fore ignorant young fools Jike Sam and 
me, and give them a fair chanc: !” 

There was more as bad as that, and 
worse; but Deacon Payne was a good 
man and he knew Bob Keys well enough 
to be charitable to him. 

**Tll rise up and say something as soon 
as he sits down,” he said to himself; but 
he bad no chance, for another man had 
been on his feet nearly a minute, as if he 
were waiting. 

**Old Brother Keys?” he said, almost 
aloud. *‘ Why, he can’t talk.” 

That was a fact, and yet he did, that is, 
after what seemed spasmodic action of a 
massive under jaw, the wide, heavily 
gray-bearded mouth sprang open. 

*T-I can’t t-t-talk, bub-bub bret 
ren, but I can tha-ank God for t-t-two 
boys that can pup-pup-pray. When 
they and the old wom wom-woman and 
I get to where Elder Hall's a-a-a-hav- 
ing a good t-time to-night, I g-g-gues 
I shan’t stut-utter so much.” 

‘* Halielujah!” shouted Elder Sp:ague, 
from the pulpit. ‘-Twins!” 

Deacon Payne was half-way up now, 
when he was again interrupted and had to 
sit down once more. This time it was by 
a full, rich, but tremulous female voice. 

‘‘ Sister Salisbury,” he said to himself; 
‘*T gethered from what she said, out there 
on the stoop, that she’d woke up ’bout 
Joe. She’d ought to ask the prayers of 
the church for a young man sitooated a8 
he is. Hope he ain’t gone to destruction.” 

She was not speaking; that is, she was 
only trying toread something and making 
an utter failure, so that Elder Sprague 
came down and took the paper she 
handed him and let her sit down und bow 
her head and sob while he read it. 

‘Poor old soul!” moaned Deacon 
Payne. ‘‘ He’s a’most broke her heart!” 

The next moment he heard more intelli- 
gently, for Elder Sprague said: 

‘Hallelujah! Think of this, brethren! 
Brother Joe Salisbury’s Bible-class, thit- 
teen fine young men and five young la- 
dies, every soul of ‘em converted and 
joined the everlasting kingdom! The 
work in the down-town mission, that he’s 
in, is going on gloriously. He says a very 
deep feeling is spreading all around. 
These are great times, brethren. Halle- 
lujah!” 

Deacon Payne swung to his feet this time. 
and his mind was aroused to its full activ- 
ity. He brought the congregation to i 
proper bearings at once, and made them 
think of the great lesson presented by the 
death of Elder Hall in particular, and by 
death and the grave and all sorts of char 
nel houses in general. He spoke, he said, 
asa dying man to dying men, He told 


them, sonorously, that the young may di¢ 
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and that the old must, and that we must 
all be ready. If he had stood there in bis 
winding-sheet he could hardly have been 
more impressive than he was when he 
told them that ‘‘the reason why the 
Church is decaying, why it has no power, 
why the religions of Jesus Christ is a fail- 
ure is because these things are neglected.” 

‘‘ These are dark and awful times,” he 
said, in conclusion; an¢ he had not seem- 
ed to notice the peculiar conduct of Elder 
Sprague in the d-sk, nor of Brother 
Knapp, nor of some others of the congre- 
gation. The wet blanket he threw out 
seemed to have been Surned through in 
spots, and the eldcr himse!f seemed hard- 
ly able to sit still. He was on his feet, 
with a kind of jump before Deacon Payne 
could sit down, but whatever he bad upon 
his mind was compelled to wait a mo- 
ment. 

‘Look a’ here, you church people,” 
growled a harsh, anxious voice from out 
near the door; and they all turned their 
heads asif in obedience, and saw a flash 
ily-dressed, fat, pimple-faced, «\derly 
man, standing in the middle aisle. .‘* ’m 
an old sinner. Me and some of the boys 
came in for a lark, and I've kind o’ got 
an idee, I did think, for years and years, 
that it couldn’t be done. Mebbe it can’t. 
Joe Salisbury’s letter set me a-going. 
He used to come to my place to wet his 
whistle. So did Sam Keys and Bob. Dea- 
con Payne, he takes his’n at home, 
Mebbe it’s a thing that can’t be done. 
Old Payne, he thinks Christ’s made a 
failure of it. Mebbe be has. I don’t 
know. What I was a-thinking of is this: 
if there was enough left of his work to 
save Sam and Bob and Joe, and them fel- 
lers Joe wrote about—well, yes, I was 
a-wondering if ic wouldi’t just stretch a 
leetle and cover me, and most likely some 
of the boys. We're a hard lot; but. you 
see, old Hall, last time he was out—be- 
fore—well, guess he didn’t die, exactiy— 
he spoke to me—and he said it wasn't old 
Hall, it was only Christ himself, talking 
—and I dida’t understand religion till 
then—reckoned Christ was dead and gone 
and he isn’t—and I didn’t mean to say so 
much”— 

Hallelujah !” 
from the desk. 

‘*Gug-gug-glory !” 
Keys. 

There was a kind of tumult inside of 
people, and outside, too, for a moment, 
and then a great hush; for an almost in- 

articulate sound cleft through all others, 
in shattered cadences tnat were as if joy 
and agony were trying to pray through 
the same human lips. A woman stood by 
the center-post in the middle of the room, 
as if supporting herself by it, and her 
face was marble white as she looked up- 
ward, 

“Keeler’s wife!” groaned Deacon Payne. 
“She’s a wicked woman! They haven’t 
lived together for years. He’s a-coming 
forward! He's kneelin’ onto the fioor 
alongside of her! Shke’s put a hand 
onto hishead! He’s a-getting up again! 
If he hasn’t kissed her right in meetin’!” 

“Hallelujah !” shouted Elder Sprague. 
“He is not here ; he is risen. Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is the 
God of the living. Behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I. Be not afraid!” 

It was as if a great light had filled the 
room, and Keeler, the saloon-keeper, ‘and 
his wife, slipped mto a seat near them, 
and bowed their heads, while the church 

relieved its feelings by singing Corona- 
tion. They sang it stormily, vociferously, 
with here and there a sudden break, as if 
one of the strongest voices, male or fe- 
male, gave out or had a throat trouble 
come on. 

The hymn ceased, and everybody knew 
that they would have to listen closely to 
hear anything old Brother Knapp might 
have to say. He had risen, with his 
withered hands upon the back rail of the 
forward bench. Deacon Payne was s0 
startled by the first words uttered that 
he told himself: “Why, the old man’s 
&getting his voice again. Sounds asitdid 
twenty years ago.” 

“Brethren and sisters,” said Brother 
Knapp, with hardly a quiver of age in his 

on, ‘ina very few days I shall 
he where Elder Hall is, I hope so, JI 


shouted Elder Sprague, 


roared old Brother 





suppose I shall have a talk with him 
pretty soon. Ifhe isn’t here to-night, and 
I «’most believe he is, and if he doesn’t 
know "bout this glory, I'll just enjoy tell- 
ing him. I’ve heard him pray for Keeler 
and his wife, and for every boy and girl 
he knew. There isn’t one of those fellows 
back there, that he missed asking for, at 
times, when he was nigh the King. [Pl 
tell him. There’s joy in Heaven and 
among the angels.” 

“°Tain’t no failure,” came from the 
bench next to the center-post. ‘No, no, 
he didn’t break down. He ain’t’ no fail- 
ure. Christ is alive! Sarah?” 

** Yes, husband. I heard him.” 

‘* Hallelnjah!”’ came _ spasmodically 
from behind the desk as they all arose to 
sing the Doxology. 

HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
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WHAT WAS IT? 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








GvUEss what he had in his pocket. 
Marbles and tops and sundry toys 
Such as always belong to boys, 

A bitter apple, a leatherao ball ?— 
Not at all. 


What did be bave in bis pocket ? 
A bubble pipe and a rusty screw, 
A brassy watch-key broken in two, 
A fish-hook in a tangle of string ?-- 
No such thing. 


What did he bave in his pocket ? 
Ginger-bread crumbs, a whistle he 
made, 
Buttons, a knife with a broken blade, 
A pail or two and aruober gun ?— 
Nei! ber one. 


What did he have in his pocket * 
Betore he knew it slyly crept 
Under the treasures carefully kept, 
And away they all of them quickly 
stole— 
*Twasa hole! 
incteliiceniidiccotcniiti 


WHITE VIOLETS. 


BY L. 





B. COCROFT. 





‘“WE want to give something hand- 
some, if we give it at all.” 

“<Tf? Ithought that we had made up 
our minds as to that part of it, Gratia.” 

‘* But how are we to get it?” 

** And how much will it cost ?” 

Four girls were gathered around the 
open fire in Gratia Ferris’s pretty sitting- 
room. If you knew Gratia, it would 
hardly be necessary to tell ycu who the 
three others were—Ells Maynard, Joanna 
Carey and Bertha Scott. The season was 
mid-winter, and the time was about four 
o'clock on a Saturday afternoon. 

‘* About fifty dollars, I think,” said Gra- 
tia, answering the last question. ‘‘ Some- 
thing over twelve dollars from each of us 
will be enough.” 

Ella gave a horrified little shriek: 
‘* Twelve dollars! My dear girl, do you 
know what you are talking about? Look 
at my gloves, look at my muff, and then,” 
tragically, ‘‘look at my pocket-book. I 
never had twelve spare dollars in my 
life.” 

‘* Neither did I; but I might manage to 
save it between now and Easter,”’ said Jo- 
anna, resignedly. 

‘** Hence all ye vain delights,’” Jaughed 
Bertha. ‘‘ Nomore flowers, no more cara- 
mels, no more concert tickets. Catia, 
it's no use; you can’t expect it of us. 
And, by the way, how would you get it 
yourself?” 

‘*I? Oh, I should ask Papa for it.” 

‘*Then. you'd better ask for the whole 
fifty at once, if that’s all you need to do,” 
said Joanna, derisively. ‘* It isn’t every 
girl, remember, that can have everything 
she wants.” 

‘*Not everything,” said Gratia, softly; 
and as Joanua’s glance fell from a picture 
above the fireplace to Gratia’s black dress, 
she inwardly echoed the words: 

‘*T wouldn’t be Gratia for all the money 
she will have. ‘Not everything.’ Not 
anything. No mother, no brothers, no 
sisters; nothing but a big house with no- 
body in it, for Mr. Ferris is hardly ever 
at home.” She felt, for a moment, that 
she loved even the big nursery work- 
basket with its pile of stockings, out at 
knee and heel and toe. There had been 
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a time when there was a nursery in the 


Ferris house, and a basket that overflowed 

in the same way. 

The short silence was broken by Ella 

Maynard. 

‘*What we want, as I understand it, is 

to buy a new banner for Mrs. Osgood’s 

Bible-class. It will cost about fifty dol- 

lars, and we want to give it on Easter 

day.” 

“ Right, with one trifling omission; we 

want the fifty dollars,” said merry Ber- 

tha. 

‘* Let’s earn it.” 

** Goodness, Gratia; what will you say 

next?” 

‘Well, why not? Why can’t we? And 
then it will really be our own money. I 
know Doctor Osgood would say that a 
gift that really costs us nothing is not 
worth the giving.” 

‘*H’m, I hope you don’t call it nothing 
to go without everything for two or three 
months ?” 

‘* But ‘how can we earn it?” 

‘Oh, almost any way.” 

“‘That’s hardly definite enough to help 
me much. Shall we sew, or tend chil- 
dren, or teach school, or take in wash- 
ing?” 

** Bertha, do be serious.” 

‘“*T am ‘seriouser and seriouser,’ to 
adopt a quotation from the children’s be- 
loved ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’” 

‘** For instance, we might paint.” 

** You don’t suppose that anybody would 
buy our work?” 

**Yes,I do. Now listen, girls; I have 
a capital idea. We all paint fairly well.” 

**That is, we daub neither better nor 
worse than nineteen girls out of twenty.” 

** Don’t interrupt, Bertha. Go on, Gra- 
tia, we are listening.” 

‘* Well, you know mostof the big stores 
deal in painted cards and fans and toilet 
sets, and such things. Now why can’t we 
sell our work at Blank & Co.'s. We al- 
ways deal there, and I think they would 
take work from me. We could do it for 
very little, and it would cost us only our 
time and the paint. The stores supply the 
materials.” 

-** Well ”—began Joanna. 

‘*Now don’t say no, Josie. I'll go to 
see Mr. Blank, myself, and explain the 
whole thing to him.” 

** Would your fathcr like it ?” 

**He wouldn’t mind. Now, then, the 
question is, shall I go, or not? All in fa- 
vor of the motion say ay. There, that 
settles it; I'll go on Monday afternoon.” 

“You must take some of our work 
along with you, toshow what wecan do.” 

*“* What we can’t do, you mean,” amend- 
ed Bertha. 

‘Take that lovely little screen you 
made for my birthday.” 

‘* The pale green, with apple blossoms? 
Yes, Gratia, that’s the very thing.” 

‘And you ought to take that lovely 
little Christmas card that Josie designed.” 

‘* And that little glass panel with wild 
roses and maiden hair fern.” 

‘* Enough ! enough !” laughed Bertha. 
** You don’t want tosend an entire studio, 
do you? Girls, if you don’t mind, I'd 
rather make candy. Do you suppose I 
could sell it?” 

“Your delicious home-made candies? 
I’m sure you could. I'll speak to some 
ladies who will be glad to have them,” 
said Gratia, warmly. ‘‘ You knowat the 
‘Hospital Fair’ the home-made candies 
sold well, and there were any number of 
extra orders taken.” 

‘*You can have a sample box, if you 
like. I made some this morning, for 
Clara. It’s her birthday, you know.” 

‘* She’s probably eaten them all by this 
time,” said Joanna, by way of warning. 
‘Our Hannah and Lulu were going to 
spend the afternoon with her, and”— 

“You needn’t say any more,” said 
Bertha, resignedly. ‘It’s gone, every 
crumb of it. Gratia, when will you go?” 

‘**Monday afternoon. MI'll let you 
know on Tuesday, unless you'll all come 
up here Monday evening.” 

“I can’t. Joanna and I are in the 
geometry examination, and we are going 
to try to pass, so we'll need every spare 
minute on Monday.” 

“And Bertha isn’t interested—that is 
her work ean go on anyway. Oh, don’t 


‘It’s nearly five o’clock, and Saturday 
evening is always a busy time with us,” 
said Joanna. 

“And I’ve promised Mamma to be 
home in time to ‘set the table this even- 
ing. Our waitress is sick, and cook is so 
cross that we never dare to ask her to do 
anything out of her regular line,” said 
Bertha. 

** Well, good-by and good luck to the 
Amateur Art Union. You and Ella are 
not going my way, Josie, I suppose ?” 

‘* Hardly; but if you'll wait a minute 
we'll walk to the corner together. We 
are going to take a car. Good-by, Gra- 
tia, don’t let your courage fail you at the 
last minute.” 

‘* You might come with me!” 

“I? Not for—fifty dollars.” 

Gratia laughed as she went back to her 
room, but, tho she had no intention of 
** letting” her courage fail her, it some- 
how seemed easier to sit in her chair by 
the fireside, and think about it, than it 
was to carry the plan into execution. 

‘* Of course I’m not afraid; he can only 
say ‘no’ at the worst. It isn’t as if my 
daily bread depended on it,” she thought, 
as shesat waiting for the member of the 
firm whose business it was to decide upon 
such matters as the errand that had 
brought her there. Somebody else was 
waiting, too, somebody with whom Gratia 
would willingly have opened a conversa- 
tion, had the stranger shown herself dis- 
posed to be friendly. As it was, Miss Fer- 
ris took refuge in silence after one or two 
remarks to which the only answer was 
a curt ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ Gratia had a sea)l- 
skin coat, the stranger wore a shawl; 
Gratia’s hands were cased in soft long kid 
gloves, the stranger’s hands, small and 
delicately formed, were bare. They were 
red and stiff with cold, and Gratia, who 
felt chilly even in her warm cloth gown, 
fell to wondering how anybody could pos- 
sibly keep warm in such a thin garment 
as the stranger wore. 

‘*Perhaps they don’t,” she reflected, 
and just then a clerk made his tardy ap- 
pearance, apologizing profusely for the 
absence of the manager, when he found 
that it was Miss Ferris who had been kept 
waiting. The manager himself came soon 
afterward, and listened in silence, rub- 
bing his chin to conceal a smile as Gratia 
stated the case. 

“You want to earn the money? To 
work for it? Isee; Isee! Weshould be 
delighted to be of service to you, but the 
fact is that we have any number of sim- 
ilar applications, and—er— May I ask 
whether you have any specimens of your 
work with you?” 

Gratia opened her dainty little bag, and 
laid half a dozen trifles on the table. 

**T thought that we had hit upon an 
original idea,” she said, somewhat mor- 
tified. . 

‘*Oh dear, no! Young ladies doa great 
deal of this kind of work. It is dainty 
and keeps them supplied with pretty 
fancy work, and they are willing to do it 
for a trifle. Of course, from an artistic 
point of view, their work is absolutely 
worthless, as a rule. We do not often 
see such taste and skill as yours, Miss 
Ferris. We will make room for your 
friends and yourself, if you wish it, Of 
course you understand that the—the re- 
muneration is—ah--by no means worthy 
of such skill as you possess. If it could 
be done I would gladly take the respon- 
sibility of offering you a higher rate, but 
our rules, I regret to say” — 

‘Ob, I understand perfectly. I am 
quite satisfied,” Gratia said, nervously 
coloring, and, receiving her box of silks 
and satins she made her escape as speed- 
ily as she could, 

‘‘That’s over! To think of his daring 
to pay me acompliment! Odious man ! 
At least I can send Louise (her maid) for 
the things, after this time. 1 had noidea 
that they paid so little. Still, as we’ve 
begun it, we'll carry the work through. 
I know that’s what the girls will say.” 

The girls did say so, thothey, too, felt 
discouraged when they heard at what a 
very small sum the work of their hands 
was valued, 

‘Never mind. We have plenty of 
time before us, between this and Easter, 








go} Jt’s early yet,” 


and if we each earn ten dollars we can 
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make up the rest,” said Joanna. ‘Only 
if any one of us ever falls upon evil days, 
just remember that cooking -for a living 
18 a more profitable occupation than 
painting.” 

“Than such painting as we can do. 
Possibly our cooking hasn’t a market 
value either,” suggested Gratia. 

** Speak for yourself, Miss Ferris. My 
bread is perfection, and I can roast a tur- 
key, or broil a beefsteak, or bake a pud- 
ding, or make a stew with any cook in 
the country,” said Ella, laughing. ‘‘Papa 
says I'll be as good a cook and housekeep- 
er as my grandmother was, and that’s 
high praise, I assure you.” 

** Indeed it is. What would you put on 
this white satin ribbon, a spray of wild 
azalea, or a stalk of cardinal flower?” 

‘* The cardinal flower; and try the aza- 
lea on that bit of pale yellow yonder. 
Bertha, you are not painting; suppose you 
play something for us.” 

Bertha went to the little upright piano 
and played for half an hour, at the end 
of which time she declared that she must 
go home. Gratia had secured orders for 
five pounds of vandy, and there were all 
sorts of preparations to be made before 
making the candy itself. 

** You'll be rich, Bertha. Only think 
of us, toiling away for a few pennies, 
while you can get fifty cents a pound for 
your goodies. You will not need to make 
more than twenty pounds; I declare, it 
isn’t fair.” 

‘*Tll bring a pound along to sweeten 
life for you next time I come,” laughed 
Bertha, as she ran down-stairs. ‘* You're 
right, Josie, it isn’t fair; but you know I 
can’t paint anything fit to be seen. Good- 
by. Vllsee you to-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow and to-morrow 
morrow,” 


and to- 
she might have said, for the 
‘** Amateur Art Union” met every day in 
the ‘‘ studio,” otherwise Gratia’s sitting- 
room, and worked with a will during the 
little time that they could call their own. 
The money came in slowly, but at least it 
came, which was the main thing. 

‘‘{ think that Saturday’s work will 
complete our forty dollars,” Ella May- 
nard announced, one Thursday afternoon 
early in April, I’m not sorry, either, for 
I think that weare all growing tired of 
our bargain. Gratia, how perfectly 
lovely !” 

‘It is pretty, isn’t it? said Gratia, hold- 
ing her work at arm’s length, and looking 
at it critically. ‘* Only Ihave my doubts 
about those little yellow butterflies. Have 
any of you seen them yet this year? I 
have an idea that they come later in the 
season,” 

‘* What is it?” said Joanna, looking up. 
**Oh, white violets, on a pale blue satin 
background, and two yellow butterflies 
hovering over the flowers. What is it 
for? A sachet case !” 

‘Yes; tilled with violet powder.” 

** Delicious!” with a prolonged sniff. 
‘*Oh, Gratia! There goes Mrs. Osgood. 
Let's calltoher.” But Gratia was already 
at the window, begging the boon of ‘‘just 
a little minute if you can’t spare anything 
more.” 

Mrs, Osguod could spare ten minutes, 
so she came in, and was ushered up-stairs 
by four eager girls. 

** You won’t mind the paint, will you?” 
Weare so busy that we can’t stop a min- 
ute,” Gratia explained. 

‘**No, indeed; I’m glad to see you busy. 
What pretty work! Is it for a bazaar, or 
are you painting your own Easter cards?” 
she added, picking up the work that Gra- 
tia had just lettered with the legend: 

* Rise, heart ; thy Lord is risen.” 

** White violets; odd and very dainty 
and pretty, and those quaint silver letters 
are exceedingly effective. By the way, 
Gratia, your violets remind me that I 
want you girls to help me with some work 
that I think you will take an interest in.” 

‘Of course we shall, if it is anything 
that we can do for youor for Dr. Osgood,” 
said Joanna heartily. 

‘*T wanted to ask some of you—you, 
Gratia, I think—to go to see a poor child 
that I have been looking after for the past 
week. She is ill and in need of every- 
thing; most of all in need, I think, of 
sympathy and the little friendly ways 
that you girls have among yourselves, 











She is a Southern girl, alone here in the 
city, trying to keep body and soul to- 
gether while she works at her studies. 
She is, or hopes to become, an artist, so 
you ought to have a fellow-feeling for her. 
Poor child, it has been an unequal struggle, 
and she has broken down under thestrain. 
I'm afraid that until 1 found her she was 
only half-fed; I’m certain she was only 
half-clothed. Sheis just seventeen—your 
age, Gratia—and as slight as Bertha is, 
Her name is Violet Richards, and she 
lives—no, stay; I'll call for you and take 
you with me, if you can set a time to go.” 

‘*To-morrow, if you wish to go; if not, 
any day that suits you,”’ said Gratia, with 
ready sympathy. ‘‘ And—might I take 
her something, do you think, or wouldn’t 
she like it?” 

‘Take her some flowers, if you will, 
and perhaps a magazine, ora pretty story. 
Nothing dismal, remember.” 

‘Take her some of Bertha’s candy,” 
suggested Ella. ‘‘ That is, if she'll give 
any more away. You don’t know how 
mercenary we all are, nowadays, Mrs. 

Osgood. We charge the highest market 
price for everything that we make.” 

Mrs, Osgood laughed, evidently think- 
ing that the girls were jesting. 

‘*T hope you succeed better than poor 
Violet does, in disposing of your wares,” 
she said, with a sigh following quickly 
upon her smile. ‘‘ You know, or rather 
you don’t know anything about it, that 
many of these poor girls have to eke out 
a bare living in any way that they can; 
and, until recently, a good many of them 
found work to do for the stores that deal 
in little painted trifles, cards and screens, 
and just such pretty things as you girls 
are making now.” 

‘** But they pay su little !” 

‘I was coming to that, my dear. You 
see, there are girls whose supply of pocket- 
money is limited, and whose time isof no 
real value, unfortunately, either to them- 
selves or to other people. These girls 
take the work at a very low rate; they 
can afford to do so, you understand. 
What they get they can spend as they 
please. The other girls have to provide 
their own food and clothes and shelter. 
They can do the work at the same rate, 
but at no profit; indeed at an absolute 
loss, for their time is spent and they have 
nothing to show for it. Violet told me 
that only a few weeks ago, when she 
went to ask for work at one of our large 
stores, a young lady came in, handsomely 
dressed, to ask for something todo. She 
said she was working for achurch. For 
a church! think of it! A girl who had 
every luxury, unwilling to deny herself 
in any way, and yet taking the very 
bread from that poor, starving sister and 
calling her work charity! I wish that she 
could see what I have seen, and know 
what I know of the suffering that she 
and others like her cause in this big city.” 

‘* Mrs, Osgood, oh, please !” began poor 
Gratia faintly, and then, her voice failing 
her, she burst into tears. “‘We didn’t 
know; how could we? We _ pever 
thought ”"— 

‘**Tt isn’t you girls? Oh, Gratia !” 

‘* It’s all of us; but I’m the one to blame. 
I thought of it, and went to the store; 
and the banner was my plan in the first 
place,” said Gratia between her sobs, 

‘* But what banner? What plan? And 
how came you to want to get money in 
this way? Begin at the beginning, dear, 
and tell meall about it.” 

‘*T will,” said Gratia; and with inter- 
ruptions and explanations from her three 
companions, she finally did so. 

‘* And now, of course we couldn’t use 
that money, even if you were willing to 
letus. But indeed, indeed, Mrs. Osgood, 
we never dreamed that we could be 
wronging anybody. It seemed such a 
pleasant thought to feel that we were 
really giving something that was our 
very own. That wasn’t wrong?” 

‘“*The wrong began when fou took less 
than the fair and right price for your 
work. You did not compete fairly for the 
work in the first place; don’t you see that 
you didn’t?” 

‘*We were like the ‘pauper labor’ 
that people tell us about,” suggested Ber- 
tha, with a smile hovering around the 
corners of her mouth. 





Mrs. Osgood smiled in her turn, as she 
glanced around the “ studio.” 

** You and the pauper laborers have this 
much in common, Bertha; you reduce 
wages to arate that means simply star- 
vation to the majority of workingmen 
and women. You have no right to steal 
away your neighbor's living by going to 
her employer and saying: ‘I don’t need 
this money. Whatever I earn is clear 
profit; therefore, I will take the work at 
half the price that you pay toher. Of 
course that leaves her no profit at all; but 
that part of it is not my affair.’ ” 

‘But Bertha didn’t undersell any- 
body. In fact she asked a little more 
than the store price for her candies. That 
was right enough, wasn’t it?” 

‘*T think so; yes. You can safely count 
Bertha’s money as part of your fund for 
your banner.” 

** We'll never havea banner; we should 
hate the sight of it,” cried Gratia. ‘‘And 
girls ”— 

‘* Yes, of course; the very thing !” cried 
all three, ina breath. There was no doubt 

n the mind of any one of them as to 
what was trembling on Gratia’s lips. 

‘* Mine, too; let it all go together,” said 
Bertha, as Ella produced a little bag and, 
turning it upside down, poured the con- 
tents into Mrs. Osgood’s lap. 

‘*Tt’s the only amends we can make,” 
said Gratia, beseechingly. ‘* Don’t say 
that you won’t take it.” 

‘*For Violet? Indeed J will, very 
gladly. A very ‘ white violet’ she is, too. 
This shall go toward putting a little color 
in her cheeks.” 

‘* And take this too.” Gratia added the 
violet sachet to the money. ‘Ill buy it 
of Blank & Co. I could paint her an- 
other, but somehow I should like her to 
have that very one. I'll go to see her in 
a day or two, Mrs. Osgood, after you’ve 
told her all about us, and made her un- 
derstand.” 

‘‘And there’s one thing more to be 
done,” said Bertha, with a rap on the 
table, to enforce attention: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen—that is, girls, 
the Amateur Art Union is dissolved for- 
ever.” 
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CONCEALED BIRDS. 


1. If we go to Woodland by the wayI 
propose we will take a glen in our way 
which is very beautiful. 

2. But if we go the other way we lose it, 
and shall have to puss the night in Galena, 
a very poor place. 

3. Ellen wouid not like this, for her only 
desire is to see the beautiful views I have 
described to her. 

4. Her mind now is wandering in imagi- 


- nation through the scenes I have so glowing 


ly pictured. 

5. Well, we will go the way you counsel, 
altho awkwardly euough we can only en- 
gage one vehicle for the party. 

6. | should say, that with enterprise so 
prominent in that head of yours, you might 
do something better than this. 

7. Ishould say that you might cultivate 
a similar kind of enterprise and accomplish 
it for yourself. 

8. Do you know what fam means! No. 
Well it means a lie, and that driver told 
me a flam in going to the station yesterday; 
hetBaid there was no use trying to get an- 
other vehicle. 

9. Don’t forget to send on to Woodland 
Alonzo’s trichard, for we shall want some 
music when we are settled down there fora 
month. ’ 

10. Oh, yes, Henry, do dot that down in 
your memory with the biggest capitals! 

11. So hurry up with your packing, for we 
must be started over the way “in our one- 
horse shay,’’ so to speak. 

12. What a remarkably ripe-witted crea- 
ture you are, to be sure, Harry; your quo- 

t ions are so new. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

Syncopate to hurry, and have a bad pas- 
sion remain. 

Syncopate a tree, and have a masculine 
remain. 

Syncopate a number, and have a personal 
pronoun remain. 

Syncopate damp, and have a hazy appear- 
ance in the air remain. 

Syncopate a long spear, and have a fine 
texture remain, 





Syncopate an animal, and have a row re- 
main. 

Syncopate part of a flower, and have a 
loud sound remain. 

Syncopate to defer, and have a billow re- 
main. vt 

Syncopate a famous name, and have a 
laborer remain. 

Syncopate an elevated land, and leave a 
motion of the foot. 

The syncopated letters spell a pleasant 
time of the year. 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 


From Bagdad to Gotha. 
Bagdad 
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1. Bagdad. 
2. Used by a child. 
. One who colors. 
. Therefore (Latin). 
. Gotha. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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Selections. 
THE VERSATILE BABY. 


A FARCE. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





DRAMATIS PERSON & 
MA, the baby’s mother. 
Pa, the baby’s father. 
BaBy, the boy himself. 
CHORUS, sisters, cousins, Quits, grandma, 
Ma. 
Come, Baby, show these peopie bere 
How very smart you are. 
Call Pa. 
Baby. 
Ba! ba! Bopap. 
Chorus. 
Precious heart, 
How very smart ! 
Pa. 
Now, darling, sing that pitty song, 
** Baa ! baa! black sheep,”’ for Pa. 
Baa! baa! 
Baby. 
Ba! ba! Bopup. 
Chorus. 
Well, I declare, 
What genius rare ! 
Ma. 
And now, my precious little one, 
Say by-by to Papa. 


a-ta. 
Baby. 
Ba! ba! Bopup. 
Chorus. 
Oh, wonderful! magnificent! his like was 


never seen; 

A most precious youth is this whose weeks 
are but eighteen 

To say so much, and eke tosay it all so very 
plain ! 

His equal ne’er has been before, nor will be 
e’er again. 

Upon his natal day the Fates in union 
must have smiled, 

For nothing else could have produced so 
versatile achild. [Curtain.] 

—Hurper’s Magazine. 





OKLAHOMA BEFORE THE SETTLE- 
MENT. 


OKLAHOMA, in the language of the 
Chickasaw Indians, signifies *‘ beautiful 
land.” It was the name given by the 
Indians toa tract of country containing 
almost two million acres and situated 
nearly in the center of the Indian Terri- 
tory. Some of the land is poor, but the 
larger part of it is the richest and most 

roductive known in the world. It is also 
believed to contain valuable mineral de- 

its. It was originally a part of the 

uisiana purchase, and was included in 
the tract assigned by Congress in 1830 to 
be divided up among various Indian 
tribes, to be theirs forever. Oklahoma, 
under this act of Congress, became the 
property of the Creek tribe and remained 
in their undisputed possession till 1856. 
In that year ee | made a treaty with the 
Seminoles by which the two tribes held 
the country jointly till 1866, when the 
two consentea toa sale ot it to the Uni- 
ted States for about fifteen cents an acre. 
A few months after this sale was com- 
pleted, a bill was rushed through Congress 
granting to the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
way aright of way through the territory 
thus purchased, together with a grant of 
alternate sections of land for forty miles 
on each side of the railway. It was a 
Geely believed that the purchase 

klahoma had 
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complished with a view to giving the rail- 
way company this valuaple grant. The 

company made a survey for the proposed 
line, but never built it. It was decided 
by the courts that the land was not yet 
open to settlement, and would not be so 
thrown open except by proclamation 
from the President of the United States. 
Ic was expressly provided in the railway 
charter that it should be forfeited if the 
offivials of the company in any way aided 
or abetted any movement for the opening 
of the Indian Territory for settlement. 
If they built the road without settlers, it 
would be a losing venture; if they at- 
tempted to get settlers along its line, they 
would lose their charter. What should 
be done under these conditions? 

Here we get a glimpse of what is gen- 
erally believed to be the first cause of the 
boomers. They were.men hired secretly 
by the railway company to break into 
Oklahoma, in defiance of the United 
States Government, and found settle- 
ments, This is denied by the railway au- 
thorities, and can, of course, never be 
proved. There were undoubtedly other 
causes, the chief otf which was therich- 
ness of the coveted lands and the desire of 
men of roving and adventurous spirit to 
get possession of them. The first band of 
boomers started under the leadership of 
an Indiana adventurer named Payne, 
who having served through the war and 
got into politics, first heard of the Okala- 
homa country while serving as assistant 
doorkeeper in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington. He went to Kansas 
in the fall of 1878, and began to harangue 
the people on the subject of invasion and 
possession. In company with other men 
of similar characteristics. he organized a 
land company with an alleged capital of 
$2,000,000, called the ‘Oklahoma Town 
Company,” and sold shares at five dollars 
each. They also organized the ‘‘South- 
west Colony Company,” with a capital of 
$1,000,000, and sold shares in that at two 
doliars each. After vigorous agitating 
they succeeded in getting together, in the 
spring of 1880, about twenty-five men 
who were willing to begin the invasion. 

After dodging the United States troops 

for several days, they at last reached a 
suitable point in Oklahama, and chose a 
site for their town. They called it 
Ewing,” after General Thomas Ewing, 
of Uhio, gave it an area of six square 
miles, built a log house and began to cut 
down trees and lay out town lots. They 
got on famously for about three weeks, 
when a squad of United States troops, 
consisting of twelve men, and accom- 
panied by twelve Indian scouts, appeared 
and took away the entire population to 
prison. After two weeks’ imprisonment, 
Payne and his companions were dis- 
charged. They found themselves heroes, 
for the West looked upon them as suffer- 
ers from the despotic power of the Gov- 
ernment. Payne soon discovered that he 
could now obtain all the followers he de- 
sired, and in the fall of 1880 he had a new 
expedition of 200 men in camp on the 
Kansas border, eager for a fresh invasion. 
Toe troops were watching them, however, 
and there were thus organized two hostile 
camps neac the border, which were the 
beginnings of the remarkable boomer set- 
tlements which exist there to-day. 

From the autumn of 1880 till that of 
1884 there were invasions at pretty regu- 
lar intervals. Squads of boomers would 
slip by the trcops, invade Oklahoma, lo- 
cate lands, be discovered by the troops 
and ejected, only to start again. The 
largest expedition ever organized by 
Payne was in May, 1884, when he got into 
Oklahoma with a colony of 600 men, 
women and children, and founded the 
town of Rock Falls. He opened a *‘ drug 
store,” with a license to sell liquor, had a 
provision store, a school-house, a print- 
ing office and a newspaper, and estab- 
lished regular religious services, there be- 
ing a parson among the colonists. This 
colony was so large that it required time 
to get together a sufficient expelling force, 
and it was not till August following that 
Payne was again arrested and his town 
broken up. He was kept in prison only a 
short time, and was busily at work organ- 
izing a fresh expedition when death over- 
took him. 

Other leaders followed him, and the 
business of invading Oklahoma has gone 
on, With constantly increasing force, un- 
til the present time.—The Evening Post. 











JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plambinz a Ventilation on the most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th St,, N.V. Branch 
Sais, 64:2 Madison Ave., between 5sth and 60th 

reets. Personal attention in all cases. 


BAXTER 0. SWAN, 
cuuRCH 1 HALL 


ND 
LODG FCRNITURE, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Chapel Seatings. 
Pulpits, Palpit Chairs. 
c ommunion and Altar ‘Ta- 
bles, 8. 8. Ne “napa 
etc. 
Write for information to 
244 and 246 wenee Second 


str 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. U. 8. A. 


FREE =: rotare mail. Full Description 
's New Taylor System o 
Gutting. MOODY £00, Cincinnat0. 


The Cortright Metal Reotns Company’s 
Shingles are more durable ard look better than any 
er for Churches and 411 Buildings large or small. 




















starT AT $40) OO. 


As time is money to both buyer 
and seller alike, we mark all the 
suits OF THIS SEASON tor Men 
and Young Men, at strictly the 
lowest prices we’ve ever made 
between $10 and $24. 

Too many suits from our whole- 
sale floor seems to us a good rea- 


son for putting the figures so low. 


Hackett, Carhart &Go., 


Men’s and Boys’ Olothing and Hats, 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST AND B’WAY 


New York. 





PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, r] 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION. ( 
Stanton St., New York. ‘ 
Mrs. Harriet H. Ayer. 


DEAR MADAME: For some months I have been 
using your “ Vita Nuova’ among our poor and sick 
with excellent results, but buying at retail makes it 
rather expensive for charity work, although we never 
buy less than one-half dozen bott'es atatime. Will 
you supply this Mission Chapel direct from your 
manufactory at wholesale rates for such small pur- 
chases as a dozen bottles at an order? 

Yours truly, 
C. SCADDING, Minister in Charge. 

Dec. 14, 1888. 

Dear Mrs. Ayer: 

Having tried your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 


New YORK, August 16, 1888. 


Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. ~ aS 


ST. GEORGE'S MEMORTAL Hous ‘ 
207 East 16th St.. New York, Dec. ae "1888. § 


Mra. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DEAR MADAME: The Rev.Wr: Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks forthe benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing. of Chicago. He preaches in Cen_ 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAKE GENEVA, WIS., June 28d, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. it 
has great merit as a help tonature. I am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 


Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster Géneral U. 8. Army; 
Hon. 8S. 8. Cox. Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stahl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men. 

Vita Nuova ts the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 

e388, and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 

“ brace up ”’ the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingrédients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men end women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 


untried remedy; only be careful to get the genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 

'f your druggist ‘does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to The Kecamier M'f'g Co , 52 Park Place, Ne + 
York City. 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LACES. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


New and exclusive designs in Draping 
Nets, plain and figured. 

Heavy Silk-mesh ‘“ Torsa”’ Nets, in black 
and colors. 

Chantilly, Marquise and Hand-run Span- 
ish Flouncings, 42 and 63 inches wide, in 
‘* Directoire”’ effects. 

Latest novelties in Point de Bayeux, 
Chantilly, Velasquez, Point de Gene and 
the new “ Trou Trou” Laces for trimming 
and millinery purposes. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine China Dinner Sets 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 
The most Select Styles. 


Dinner Services of Royal Worcester, 
Haviland, Copeland, Dresden, Minton, 
Limoges, Wedgwood, Trenton, Derby 
and other well-known Makes. 

A special feature is the sale of fine 
table china from stock, in any quantity 


or combination desired. 


All floors reached by elevators. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooklyn 


Five minutes walk from the Bridge Terminus. 


James A. Seward Co. 


FORMERLY 


WARREN WARD CO., 


OF 
6 and 8 E, 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


take pleasure in calling attention 
to visitors from abroad as well as 
their city friends to their stock of 
Furniture especially selected for 
first-class trade, being in 


Quality, Superior, 
Style, Artistic, 
Prices, Lowest, 


worthy the attention of all buyers. 


We invite a visit from strangers 
visiting our city during the Cen- 
tennial week, and will be pleased 
to show them our atcractions, 
even if not needing anything in 
our line. 

Bet. BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





























| ST s 
| ThASCLEDATS FS TSSINS, 
F. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
| Robinson Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
| crock. Méth St.. and 
| The wearing 218 West 
| 125th Street, 
quality us- New York. 
| surpassed. 107 State St., 
. Chicago 
|Send for 49 West St 
| price-list. TRADE-MARI 
What Paint to Use! 
ASK THE 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX CONN. U.S.A. 





BARLOW Sai’ 


Its merits as a Wasi BLUE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
D oe rocer pught to have it on sale. Ask for it. 

ILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 North 24 St., Phila,, Pa 


ri kk WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will reqsive be informa, 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. W E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New Yo rk. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested. and admirably adapted for in- 























| valids as well asfor for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


D. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 














Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic § eeiates 
ingles. 


Cooper’s Patent 


poem Anne Metallic 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 





Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 


o eceeaeee SHEET METAL not an experiment. The 

SHINGLES materials we use. Tin 
~ plates, Steel-plates, Gal 
vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
: known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
f ais put into the shape of our sh!=gles or roofing aree sier 
applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
j_ ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
; plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
§ using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town of impor 
tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 


Our roof cuvering is 





TRAVEL. 


BALTIMORE and OHIOR.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Wasbington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
s, N. Y. 


a =~ Using 


INHALATION, Bett cae © Ss. venmation, by 
steam or com d air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, an: EASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-Bonngs, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Jouches of every dencript jon, 
hot, cold or tempered, with or be ay —y~ ‘orce (duuches 
rizontales, ecossai-ses en en colonne, &c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, aa allied diseases 
oo fed at 
AIx-Les-Barns, 4 FRance. and other bala Springs. 
BaTas. PLUNGE a 
Establichment open cune 
MonoGraPn and DEscRiPTIVE PaMPHL - eee list of 
hotels, e., and prices mailed tis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
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Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET WHEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick. 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEB, 





PROPRIETORS 
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farm and Garden. 


(Une Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
moke this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





DENVER AND ITS STATE. 





BY GEN. F. M. CLARKE. 





FOURTEEN YEARS ago the writer accom- 
panied the expedition organized under the 
direction of Lieut. George M. Wheeler, 
U.S. A., for the exploration of Southern 
California, Southern Colorado and New 
Mexico The expedition was divided into 
two section, the Colorado party being: in 
the charye of Lieut. William IL. Marshall. 

The portion of Eastern Colorado through 
which we passed did not convey a favorable 
impression as to its fitness for agricultural 
purposes. The soil was parched and sandy; 
as one of our purty expressed it, ‘It looks 
like a worn-out door-mat.’’ Distance lent 
no enchantment; the dull, listless, ashen 
yellow of the plains blended into a leaden 
gray, duller evep than the yellow. The 
foothills were masked behind a veil of hazy 
blue, above which the mountains rose 
brown and grim. It was that time of the 
year when winter was vacating and spripvg 
had not yet settled down to housekeeping. 
The eye looked in vain for a trace of ver- 
dure; and but for indistiuct glimpses of 
pines upon the far-off slopes. there ap- 
peared no promise of summer greenery. 
Deuver at that time had emerged from the 
conditiou of being a resting-place for bor- 
der ruffianism, and was becoming a law- 
abiding city. Its busy streets had many 
haudsome buildings. One looked and said: 
‘* Here is the promise of permanency; but 
will the promise mature to certainty?’ To 
the eastward were the sage plains, their 
dry, dusty soil gaping here and there with 
thirsty fissures, destitute of all plaut-life 
save the repellant Spanish bayonet: plant, 
the unsociable cactus, and the stumpy, 
knotted branches of the hoary-leaved sage- 
bush. ‘The dull, reddish-yellow, lifeless 
crust stretched far away beyond the limit 
of vision, unrelieved by aught to break the 
dreary monotony. It was the abilinug place 
of unutterable loneliness, where pallor bad 
usurped beauty, and where fruit or flower 
had no abiding- place. 

It was not until the summer of 1888 that 
| again visited Denver—thistime in search 
of relief from pulmonary trouble. Sogreat 
chauge had taken place in all tbat related 
to the city since the visit in 1875, that astou- 
ishment soon merged into curiosity, result- 
ing in some study of the causes contribu- 
ting tu the Denver of to day. 

Naturally, the personal object of my pres- 
ence led to the consideration of climatic ad- 
vantages. The Army Signal Service has 
maintained a station of observation at this 
point during the last fifteen years, and [ 
have been kindly permitted by tbe officer 
in charge to examive the records of the 
weather covering that period. [| find the 
mean annual temperature of Denver to be 
53° 7’; the mean of the summer being 86° and 
saat of winter 7°. The mean daily range of 
the temperature during the year is 
24°. Inu 1876 the temoverature rose to 
105° in August, and in December of that 
year itsank to —25°; no such excessive range 
is recorded in other years. The prevailing 
winds are from the south, with au average 
velocity of six miles per hour. Theclimate 
is dry, the percentage of relative humidity 
rarely rising above 55 or sinking below 40 
percent. It is pre eminently a ‘sunshine 
land.”’ During the period embraced be 
tween January, 1873, and February, 1889, 
the records show that the sun was obscured 
at Denver only 43 days: | am led to the con- 
clusion that takiug it year by year, the cli- 
mate of Denver is exceptionally favored on 
the points of clear sky, dry atmosphere and 
mild apd equal temperature. The local 
storms follow the trend of the mountain 
ranges, and so Denver escapes many rain 
and suow storms of early spring and late 
fall 

Winter begios soon after Christmas and 
coutiuues uatil about the middle of Febru- 
ary. During this interval occurs the 
coldest weatber, which rarely lasts over 
twenty fuur bours. The winter is nintked 
by cold nights and clear days, the bright 
suushinve mitking the day atmosphere warm. 
Che saow-fal! is generally light. February 
is usually a clear and pleasant month, the 
temperature being above the average. and 
without strovug winds or sudden changes. 
A cold term of eight or ten days ushers in 
the month of March, yielding about the 
tenth of that mouthto spring. Charyeable 
weuther, without severe cold, fair and 
warm days, mark the advent of spring, with 





occasional disagreeable winds, that raise 
clouds of dust, thothese unwelcome breezes 
seldom last more than a few hours; nor are 
they violent. I find that the number of 
such unwelcome days does not xceed ten 
during the spring months. [nh | ummer 
months are warm by day but cool at night, 
with occasional rains that cool the air for 
several days. Heated terms are never of 
long duration. The days continue warm 
during August, the nights growing 
cooler and the heated terms diminishing. 
The autumn months are simply delightful. 
I speak from experience. There are 
no extremes of temperature and a 
high percentige of clear and fair 
days. November generally has one 
short, cold spell; but the clear, bright 
weather continues uvtil the last week in 
December. ‘The atmosphere is at all times 
pure, cleac aud stimulating. Its clearness 
makes distauce comicaily deceptive to the 
new-comer, who usually plaas a walk to 
the footbills and return before breaklast. 
The brown slopes appear to his unsophisti 
cated vision to be. not fifteen. but two 
miles away. {+ is an atmosphere exhilerat- 
ing and iuvigorating. invariably conferring 
an appetite for the substantials of the 
table. Probably the fact that tho<e suffer- 
ing from pulmonary uailments do find relief 
bere is one of the causes helpful to the 
growth of Denver. Very many Eastern 
and Soutberna people have purchased homes 
in Denver, as the result of such experi- 
ences. Denver occupies that happy mean 
between the north and tbe south at this 
altitude which is essential for the most 
comfortable all-the-year-round living. At 
first view this may appear of trifling in- 
portance: but it bas caused the selection of 
Denver for important iodustrizl enterprises 
in preference to more southerly locations 
as conducing to the preservation of the 
physical capacity of the workmen. The 
leath-rate of Denver is remarkably low, 
being but 10.5 per annum to each 1,000 
inhabitants. The population of the 
city, lam informed by its chief executive, 
is to-day about 110,000. In 1870, it was 
(U. S. Census), 4,759; in 1880 (U. S. Census), 
35,629. The increase appeais to be healthy. 
This is shown by the building industry. 
The official report of the City Building In- 
spector shows tbat during 1886, 509 build- 
ings were erected at acost of two million 
dcliars; in 1887 the number of new build- 
ings was 1,472, costing $4,007,050; and in 
1888, 1827 ovuildings were erected costing 
$6,049,386. The character of these operations 
may be understood when I state that of the 
$6,049,386, but &35,650 was expended for 
frame structures. Denver is actually a 
“City of Homes,.’”’ Atmost every artisan 
and workingman owas the roof that shel- 
ters him. There are fewer boarding-houses 
thav may be found in any other city of its 
size. Except upon the main business 
streets, every house stands apart from its 
neighbors. Kach has its own yard, the 
front of which, at least, is devoted to flowers 
and ornamental grasses. The soil, if left to 
itself, always becomes dry and unattractive; 
but moisten it, a.d presto! it is clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. All the essen- 
tial elements of plant growth—the alkalies 


_and phosphates—are present in rich abun- 


dance; it is an unwashed svil, requirivg 
only the revivifying water to make it won 
derfully fruitful. Fortunately, the water 
supply has always been suflicient for the 
veeds of the city. A Holly system brings 
pure water from the mountain streams, 
distributing it in eighty miles of mains to 
ali parts of the city. There are also 210 
artesian wells, the largest of which flows 
96,000 gallons per day. In addition. a 
stream of running water, supplied by ditch 
from the upper Platte River, flows by tke 
curbing of every street during the spring 
and summer affcrding abundant irrigatiou 
to the shade-trees that line almost every 
street, 

The buildings of Denver, both public and 
private, will not suffer by comparison with 
those of any city. Among the former are 
the Court House, a magnificent structure 
of cut stone, occupying au entire block of 
ground; the City Hall, of similar material, 
costing 3250,000; a fine Union Depot, tb:t 
cost $450,000; the Tabor Grand Opera House, 
the most elaborately furnished in the 
United States, and which cost $750,000: the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 
building, a bandsome and massive struc- 
ture of brick and native stone, coutainiog a 
public library of 25,000 volumes, donated by 
etizers of Denver. The city has thirty- 
three hotels, some of them the tnest on the 
continent, There are now in process of 
construction the State Capitol, to cost over 
a million dollars; the Y. M.C. A. building, 
to cost $290,000 ; a new Post-Office and Cus. 
tom House, probable cost 31.500,000. Very 
many business structures are uuder way 





that will cost over $100,000 each, exclusive 
of site. Nowhere have I seen io any city so 
great a proportion of elegant and costly 
private residences. The streets are all of 
them broad, and with just enough depart- 
ure from a level to afford good natural 
drainage. They are all lighted, aod well 
lighted, too, by electricity; two electric light 
andtwo gas companies furnishing light for 
both street and domestic purposes. The 
city has an excellent system of sewerage; 
and there is a general system of public 
steam heating from a central battery of 
boilers. A‘‘Cold Blast’? Company is now 
constructing its works, to supply to all 
parts of the city, by means of pipes, any de- 
sired degree of coolness. Eighteen railroads 
enter the city, over which seventy-one pas- 
senyger trains arrive and depart daily. 
Forty miles of street railway usivg horse 
cars; thirteen miles of street cable roads, 
and eleven miles of steam motor lines sare 
in operation; and twenty mules ‘of addi- 
tional cable road are beiug rapidly pushed 
to completion. 

fam most favorably impressed with the 
school system of Henver. There are two 
High School buildings, one ot them rival 
ing the famous High School building in 
Boston, conceded to te the finest in the 
United States. ‘Sweoty-six other havdson e 
and commodious structures aid in all the 
details a well devised and honestly admwnin- 
istered system of public education. ‘Their 
seating capacity is a little over 12,000, af- 
fording every child in the city a comfortable 
place in her schools. 

There are besides, the University of 
Denver (Methodist Episcopal), fully pro 
vided in all departments, with extensive 
buildings, including the large and com 
pletely equipped Manual Training School, 
Ait School, Medical School, and the splen- 
did new Chamberlin Observatory, whose 
fine equatorial telescope ranks fifth in the 
United States; the College of the Sacred 
Heart (Jesuit), a fine stone structure cost- 
ing $500.000: Wolfe Hall (Ladies’ Seminary, 
Episcopal), one of the finest stone buildings 
i1 thecountry; Jarvis Hall (Boys’ Col.ege, 
Episcopal), a handsome brick building 
costing $75,000; Ladies’ Vassar College 
(now building, Baptist), to cost $250,000; the 
Gross Medical College; Colorado Medical 
apd Surgical Institute, and other minor 
p’ivate schools. Within a few miles of 
Denver are the State University, Schooi of 
Mines aod Agricuftural College. 

Denver's churca-s surpass those of any 
city in America of its population. There 
are sixty-six, of all denominations, ranging 
in cost from $10,000 to $250,000, and in mem- 
bership from 50 to 1,200. The Denver 
Church Directury shows: seventcen Metho- 
dist, eight Congregational, seven Presbyte- 
rian, seven Baptist, six Koman Catholic, 
five Episcopal, five Lutheran, three United 
Brethren and two Jewish churches; also 
the Central Christian, the German Re- 
formed, the Unity, and the New Jerusalem 
church, the Railroad Mission and Blake 
Street Mission, besides several other minor 
missions. 

Now, afterall this showing of how many 
people live in Denver, and how comforta- 
bly and intelligently they live, the natural 
question comes: How do they attain their 
living ? 

Denver is au isolated city. It has po 
water highway to sid its commerce; iu 
fact, there is not a navigable strram in the 
State of Colorady. Bouuded upon the east 
by an apparen'ly desert plain, that sweeps 
the horizovs of both north and south; on 
the west by a frowning rocky barrier, the 
site of the city certainly did not appear to 
the early settler us being the most eligible 
spot upon which to found the metropolis of 
the nurw West. Undoubtedly, the early 
Denver owed its Muintenauce to the mining 
industry; its youthful days were those of 
the usuat mining-town; but wondrou:ly 
rich as were, aud are, the outputs of the 
bonanza miues that iine the hillsides of 
Colorado, a thousavd multiples of their 
values would not suffice to make the Den- 
ver of to-day, were she dependent solely 
upon the trade created by mining iudus- 
tries. True, she has the largest works in 
the world for the smelting and refining of 
the precious metals, producing over sixtecu 
million dollars a year; but such is not 
enough. 

The state is taking high rank among the 
agricultural states. The estimated crop vf 
1888 was: acres of wheat, 554,000; of corn 
224,000; of alfalfa, 285,000; of oats, 305,000; 
barley and rye, 110,000; potatoes, 196,500, 
and native hay, 179,200 tons, every crop of 
superior quality and abundant yield per 
acre. As the mart of exchange for these 
huge harvests, the Denver of to-day is all 
too large. The secret of the city’s wonder- 
ful growth must be looked for elsewhere. It 
is not bard to find, however, for the growth 











is the result of the application of a common- 
sense deduction from practical experience. 

The level-headed business men of Denver 
looked over the histuries of two cities, each 
of which mercantile marts were situated 
at the mouths of 1ivers emptying into the 
Atlantic Both cities enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages for handling the exports and im- 
ports of their respective tributary territories, 
The one city, lying near the tropics, confined 
its transactions to a purely mercantile 
business. The other city, located far to the 
northward, viewed the rich country around 
it, and seeing the increasing settlements, 
turned a large share of its attention toward 
developing and fostering taanufacturing in- 
dustries. Fifty years have placed these two 
cities farther apart in business comparison 
than ever parallels of latitude could accom- 
plish. The northern city how trapsacts a 
busitess of millions while the southern one 
is forced to be content with hundreds, 
Hereiu is found the secret of Denver's 
growth. 

Her people encourage the manufacturing 
industries. On every side, close to her 
gates, are vast deposits of iron, lead, copper 
and other metals, inexhaustible fields of 
coal, bituminous and anthracite, by their 
accessibility guarantee a cheap fuel. The 
earth around teems with all the elements 
necessary of almost every industry. Clay, 
lime and silica are found here theoretically 
pure. Hides and wool are abundaut and 
cheay. North, east aod south, and even 
we tward beyond the big mountains lie 
many millions of acres that are fast becom- 
ing occupied, and the vast army of settlers 
is daily augmented. These newcomers 
have to be clothed; they require plows for 
their fields. wagons iv which to haul their 
products, furniture for their homes, and the 
thousard and onc things that make up the 
comforts of living. As soon as they begin 
to rep the full success of their labors they 
will demand the countless high-priced 
luxuries that minister to what our civiliza- 
tion terms tbe enjoyment of living. 

The magic of Denver’s prosperity is found 
in these words: She has builded upon the 
wants of the coming vast empire of the 
West! 

The manufacturing enterprise tbat, with 
bona-fide intent, has announced itself to 
Denver, has ever been allowed todepart. Is 
tangible aid needed by the new enterprise ? 
It has but to establish its honesty of inten- 
tion, and as speedily is the required assist- 
ance given and without exactiun or usury. 

Duripg the year just past I find that Den- 
ver contained 412 factories, whose invested 
capital aggregated $13,500,000, their products 
amounting in value to $35,000,000. During 
the same period her business houses num- 
bered 2 554, their trausactions reaching the 
modest sum of #156,350,000. Limited space 
precludts a complete enumeration of Den- 
ver’s manufactures; amoung them i find 50 
foundries aud macbine shops; 9 tlour mills: 
13 smelting and metal ore samplipg works; 
12 lumber aud planing mills; 18 brick yards: 
9 stone works. As I write a friend shows 
mea letter just received frum an Eastern 
gentleman, statisy that capital is pledged 
for the construction of a mammoth glass 
works to cost a quarter of a million; andI 
am also reliably informed that all arrange- 
ments are completed for the speedy erection 
ot a large stove foundry. I know that fig- 
ures, aS a rule, sre generally dry reading, 
but | present just a few more, and l+t them 
tell their own story. Nine city banks re- 
port January Ist, 1889, as foliows: Cash 
available, 39,308,137; loans for 1888, $203,167,- 
272; deposits, $268,377,465. 

The Clearing House reports for 1888 $125,- 
484.252, a gain for the year over 1887 of 37,- 
894.752 

The City Post office reports ti e financial 
transactions of 1888 to be $7,025,447 09, giv- 
ing a net profit to the Guvernment of $144,- 
472, pearly fourteev million pieces of mail 
matter being received at and sevt from the 
Devver office. 

The vaiue of public buildings, exclusive 
of churches and schools, is $4,v00,000 The 
assessed value of Denver, in 1887, was 337,- 
500,000. In 1888 it was $55,516,175. The 
bonded debt of the city is but four hundred 
thousand «dollars (3400,000): there is no float- 
ing debt. The taxes for city, county, state 
and school (at assessed value) wre twenty- 
five mills. but inasmuch as the “assessed 
value” never exceeds one-third of the * real” 
or “‘market’”’ value, it tollows that the 
actual tax-rate is but eight mills. 

I omit all reference to real-estate values. 
It is uo’ my purpose to aid the speculator. 
but simply to convey to my readers a fair 
picture of what I see around me. Most of 
the figures quoted I have obtained from the 
sworn reports of officials, and all the data 
has been obtained from thoroughly reliable 
business men, whose word passes current 
as their bond. 
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- One other thought occurs to me. It is 
porn of a pleasant sojourn of half a dozen 
months amid the good people of Denver. 
In ten years the millionaires of our Jand 
bid fair to double their numbers. Some of 
them now realize that they possess more 
wealth than they can expend upon them- 
selves. They do, many of them, for Ameri- 
caus are not a sordid race, look forward and 
expect to found some worthy public institu- 
tion that shall bea lasting monument to 
their names and beneficence. It is well to 
do these things. The people remember the 
deceased kindly. Sometimes the people say 
it was a good thing for them when the ben- 
evolent man died; but there are many who 
would with honester feeling remember him 
kindly when alive! What richer legacy to 
ove’s children than a grand public institu- 
tion bearing the family name? Looking 
up»n the many splendid institutions here 
in Denver, endowed by men whose honored 
names are coupled with the wish that they 
may long continue to enjoy the good things 
they have done for all, Iam forced to the 
conclusion that millionaires of Denver don’t 
wait. 
DéNV-R, COL. 
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IRRIGATION IN IDAHO. 








IRRIGATED lands are lands tbat always 
produce large crops, regardless of the sea- 
sons or rains. Itis a mistake to suppose 
that irrigation is only suitable or profitable 
in regions devoid of rain. While an abso- 
lute necessity in arid regions, it is a great 
help to successful agriculture in every sec- 
tion of the earth. In the southern half of 
{daho irrigation is an absolute necessity in 
allattempts at tillage; while at the same 
time it also offers the farmer an absolute 
advantage over ordinary agricultural labor 
with land having the ordinary rainfall of 
the East. The farmer in Idaho, being 
oblized to resort to irrigation, 1s always 
certain of a large yield; he loses no seed, 
labor or crop by dry or wet seasons; his 
crops are grown and harvested under a 
bright, clear sky, losing nothing from 
storms or rain before or at harvest; he is 
entirely independent of the weather; he can 
make his crop early or late at will; he can 
have his land wet or dry. as desired, for 
plowing, cultivation or barvesting. Crops 
grown under these circumstances are al- 
ways harvested in good condition and are 
generally of superior quality; consequently 
they bring higher prices. 

Inthe neighborhood of Boise City, and 
up and down the rich valley of the Boise 
River for a distance of sixty miles, by indi- 
vidual effort and by the combined enterprise 
of the ranch men, numerous small irrigating 
ditches have been opened with most grati- 
fying results. One of the most prominent 
farmers in the Boise Valley recently made 
the following statement: “On ten acres of 
our poorest land, and with imperfect irri- 
gation, | raised forty tons of red clover hay; 
sold 75,000 pounds (1,250 bushels) of onions 
from two acres; potatoes gave 500 bushels 
to the acre: have raised 1,000 bushes on two 
acres; have also raised 113 bushelsof barley 
onan acre; wheat from forty to sixty bush- 
éls; oats, 100 to 150 bushels; carrots and 
turnips equally good with potatoes. Con- 
necticut flint corn will grow well, especially 
onthe higher benches; have raised sixty 
bushels to the acre in the bottoms. Pruncs 
the Germans say, grow better than in their 
own country. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, apricots, cherries, etc.,as well, if not 
better than in the most favored spots of 
California. The elm, soft maple, black wal- 
ant and locust make our best shade trees.’’ 

Another, for some years a citizen of the 

Territory, says: ‘‘{daho valleys cannot be 
excelled by any region east of California 
for the production of fruit. Apples, 
Peaches, pears, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
prubes, grapes, and all the small fruits are 
produced in the greatest abundance and cf 
& quality unsurpassed. The sage brush 

lands, naturally the very emblem of ster- 
ility and desolation, are in a few years 
turned into the finest fruit farms, with less 
trouble than would attend a similar trans- 
formation on the wild prairies of Iowa and 

Nebraska. Several of the orchards in the 
vicinity of Boise City produce from 25,000 
to 40,000 bushels of fruit annually, there 
having been but one failure in the crop for 
ten years.” 

However well adapted to the growth of 
fruit and grain, the most extensive and per- 
haps the most profitable use of irrigated 
lands in Idaho will be the growing of hay 
for the winter feeding and fattening of 
stock. The summer pasturage is without 
limit; and to this an abundance of winter 
feed, joined with a maid climate, and Idaho 

Will take the foremost place in successful 
4nd profitable stock-raising. The yield of 


tons per acre. The hay can be cut and 
stacked by contract at from one to two dol- 
lars per ton. It sells for from six to eight 
dollars, stockmen saying they can well af- 
ford to pay the latter price. This demand 
alone will give a sure and profitable market 
on the ranch for the product of of all these 
millions of acres of Southern Idaho now 
awaiting irrigation. 

Several companies have been organized 
and have secured water rights on the Boise 
River above and below Boise City. They 
propose carrying the water by different 
routes across the rich plains traversed by 
the Idaho Central and the Oregon Short 
Line railroads, by the thrifty young towns 
of Nampa and Caldwell, and on through 
the Valley of the Snake, finally emptying 
into that river in the region of its gold 
placers, irrigating thousands of acres of 
land of as superb quality as may be found 
on the continent, and which lie fair to the 
sun, sheltered by not distant mountains 
from northern blasts. Irrigating these 
lands will bring great profit to their owners 
as well as to the ditch companies.—Corre- 
spondence N. Y. Tribune. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liqnid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease yerms, prevents sickness. 
necessity in every home. 
Tnvalvable in th + sick room. 








IARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of ali degrees 
of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
cialty. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand- Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 





CORTRIGHT 
METAL ROOFING CO., 


435 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





METAL ROOFING, TILES and SLATES, 
Storm-proof, Fireproof, Durable, 
HANDSOME. 







Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a y: 

a week and you have the finest-pol 
_world. For sale by all Grocers and 

Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 








SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — dol- 
lar a bottle—worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 


Dr. James H. Stone. roe Ohio, says : 


“I know of no alterative t ves 80 mi 
faction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” “a 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, M 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth g5a bottle.” 


—A SOLID—— 


STEEL FENCE! 








‘indow 
4 list, mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 


Central Expanded MetalCo. | 3. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburgh. hicago. 
Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis. 


All 
Trelli write 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
4M 







NT. 
754 Washington S., 
e 
a 


Prevents Daniru‘f and hair falling 


RisinGSuN 
STOVE POLISH 


F Bean 0 p hn, S ang Labor. an 
Hnses: Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled 
ORSE [°ROS., Proprietors, Canton, Masse 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Month....... $ 2 

Three Months.... 75 Two Years...... 5 00 

Four Months..... 100 

Six Months...... 150 Eee OD 

Nine Months..... 2 25 Five Years.......10 00 
Single Coples 10 cents. 

IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EAcH. 


Posta ge to any Foreign Country in the Universa™ 
Postal Union $1.56 per year additional. 
Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents or Postmasters at club rates. 
Subscriptions wit! be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 
Samele Copies Free uper Applicatien. 
{2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
IND®PENDENT 
Money Order, Bank Check, Drate, Express, Express 
oney er, Ban ec ra: xpress, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 
Notes being payable to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 
SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 















P.-0, Box 3787, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’? special Clubbing List will, be 
sent free to any person asking forit. Any one wish- 
inz to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE IND EPENDEFT can save a 
very han¢some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tothe inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





13 (three months).65c.!13 “ (three months).£0c. 
26 * (six v4 ).€0c 26 “ ne .15e. 
2 ™“ (twelve “ ).50c, 52 * (twelve “ 

READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 


WINANCIAL NOTIORS...... Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


Rs) 1GIOUS NOTICES...... ..... Firty Cents 4 LIne 


V ARRIAGES 4ND DEATHS not exceeding four lines. 
$1. Over that, Twedty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each Kile or Binder nolding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” emb on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental They will be delivered at our ottice 
on the receipt of wee Bt cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 

















SNe, and $1.00 at Drugrists, 
a 








HUSSEY’S 


T. B. HUSSEY, 


Manufacturer of Plows and Cultivating Im- 
plements, 


Nerth 


“NEW MODEL CENTENNIAL” 


Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined. 


Has Steel Frame, parallel Sides, is Strong, 
Light and Durable, runs Steady andis easy to 
adjust. Send for Descriptive Catalogue to 


States onthe receint of one dollar each, 















BEING THEIR ORIGINAL INTRODUCER, I offer 
ure seed of these choice vegetables: Cory, Early Marble- 
a Boston Market, Marblehead Mammoth and Longfellow 


d, Early 


“Ve pong 






; the Eclipse and Crosby Beets; Snowflake, Marble- 
Horticultural, Carmine and Warren bush, 
Champion and Kentucky Wonder pole Beans; All 
Seasons, Early Deep-Head, Danish ‘um 
Stone Mason, Warren, Marblehead Mammoth and 
yregory’s Hard-heading Cabbage; Marblehead 
ammoth and Boston curled ttuces; _Phin- 


M 
ws Early and Miller cream Melons; Brown's Dwarf 


wiat Pea; parbesk as &arly Ohio, reeaeess # jab 
and an imme cafectiog of ——_ 
ca n EE 
the seed I sell, as see the cover of 


I warrant see the cover my 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








THE 


with a most excellent Horse Hoe and 
vator. The most convenient, most 


kind in the market. For Ca 
Prices send to 
T. B. HUSSEY 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows and 


North 
Berwick, 


MAINE. 


tivators, 








Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 





-hay on irrigated land is from four to six 








Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





“NEW MODEL CENTENNIAL,” 


A perfect working Potato Coverer combined 4 > 


cal and greatest labor a ate of “ 
alogue and , 







Culti- 
racti- 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never vartes. A marvel of purit strepgtl 
and w PS More ec Pthan + the ordi- 





or 
eer "kin ds, aud cannot be sold in aa oA 1 my 
mu yg of low test. short weight alum or ph 
ders. Sold only in cans. potas AKING Po DER 
MPANY. 106 Wallst. N. 


Ivory Soap . Floats. 


EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Suits and 


Trousers, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CoO.., 


ROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 8T,, 


New York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 


The PILLOW-INHALER 


Cures CATARRH, HAY- FE- 









“5 [* SUMPTION, by enabling the 
° - sufferer to breathe (inhale) 
, “~ powerful, hewling, soothing 
4 and curative vapors all 
night—eight hours out of the 
<L ;wousy. -four—whilst sleep- 

; Aa = usual. safe, comfort- 
ble, pleasant, Inexpensive. 
The most successful treatment ever known. No mat- 
ter what you have tried or how despairing you are,call 

and see it, or send for Pamphiet and ao 
THE PILLOW-INHALFER CC 
1520 Che Chestnat Street. Philadeiphin, Pa, 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 





Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pioces. 812 00 
Fine white French China Dinner Sets, ico pieces. 22 00 
Gots. band China Tea Sets, M4 pi eces, $8.50; white. 7+ 0 

ichly Decerated China Tea Sets, 44 ‘ces $10 ont 12 © 
) —— 4 Chamber Seta, 10 pieces, $4; white..... 5 00 
— Dinner Sets, all colors and ‘designs... 15 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ow F ces. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Inasitate, New York City. 
Orders ked and placed on car or steamer free ot 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


S. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
48th YEAR. 


THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION iN 1876, re- 


rted an award to these Hams. * First, the excel- 
ent flavor of the meat.’’ “Second, its good keeping 
quality, demonstrated by the perfect freshness of 


hams cured in 1873.” Soli by Prov ision Dealers and 
leading Grocers who have ¢ irculars * How to Cook the 
Diamond Hans.’ 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, vl York 

















¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Established: 1780 
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C4A8. W.5PURR Co., New York and Boston. 





HUSSEY & SON, Philadelphia. 


L. B. PERRY, Buffalo. 





ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, both Roof and Sides, and Stained with 










Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


WHICH GIVE THAT SOFT VELVETY eee 
CONSIDERED SO ARTISTIC, AND WHIC 


BLENDS SO HARMONIOUSLY WITH 
THE LANDSCAPE. 


ABSOLUTELY AN OILSTAIN, CONTAINING NO 
BENZINE, WATER OR CREOSO AND 
WILL NOT WASH OFF. cos SS 


TS LE 
AND MORE DURABLE THAN PAINT. 


7 eA PACKAGE OF STAINED BOARDS, WITH 
FULL INFORMATION, MAILED TO ANY 


ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


DEXTER BROS. ‘Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 


_ Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





Visitors to € ‘entennial Specially Invited. 


C.M.MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 
Makers and Importers ot 


HORSE 


GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STYLE AND GRADE. 
Always Ready for QUICK DELIVERY. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Balldings and Private Residence: . 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Sereets B 
41 Maiden Rue, New York. 
170 State Street. @ Tbtonae. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salcsrooms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 235th sts. 
WW VORK CITY. 


sEMERSON 








EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 









=) SHOES 


446 & 448 Pulton 8t. 
& 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stafnped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





SPUDL 


} WARR ANTED 


PAGES SHOWING “ WHAT To 
MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 

A fall assortment of above, as weil as the caleirated 
FKureka Kuitting Silk, Fllosene and Wa 
srontag SS Silke. all of which are Pure Dye and 
fast color For sale by all leading dealers. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
jucemen a 


=e ‘Now's your time to 
pA our celebra’ cd 
, and secure 

d or Moss 


Dinner To 








a ean and. Co 
, ~t Vy oo tes 
Gold Band Moss Ro Wat 
or Webster's etionary 
_ POBox gpa? f 





; MER ae he Por. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Le DDLETOWN. 
CONN. 
eg: opener gg 


John St., New York, 
in Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 












Lrop 
Goreme. Street ashert 


as 





ch, 
rticulans s andres 4 


Houses: 66 Fulte street, Broo lyn, = 


We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
Men, Women and Children. 


The nuine sapatory goods are manufactured 
under the supeivision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold 
the above-named Company and their authori 





4 only 
p LO rovide yourselves with the Jnege 
oe wise, Woolen, protective against th =r 


“<s a caaages of spring weather and the heat a. sum. 


Send for explanatory, Geseriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price Jist, free by mail. 
Garments made to or era 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Orders for goods by mail or express, requests for 
Qusategees, and letters of inquiry, should be ad. 
res:ed to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo, 


827 and 829 KBreadway, New York, 


specialty, 





caretetscrvics. TU $4009 AGENCY: Boston 





eka STAR HACK SAW ) 
N°G. UE. 





Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 
ws are now as pericctas human skill can make 
them. The Frame is steel, polished and a. Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 8 to 12 inches, 
ond face them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken Blades can be 
used, These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or soit steel Rey 
several hours, doing more work than ad 
worth of files. 
Fur ¢ Fo. , | Brame Scaieicaaaiiaantseeaneien aaa u¢ 


oo 


receipt Of price. | A Also tor sale by all Hardware 
Dealers 
warranted, 


oods bearing our name are fully 
MILLERS FALLS CO., 















SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AND BOOKS ON HEATING 


aporess HERENDEEN MFG. Co. 














FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counci: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Stee! Track in eight, States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK i 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, « or adi 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
J.M. WHITMAN, &.C. WICKER, B. P. WILSOH, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Pass, AD 


Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 
NPE Ve eens 

a‘ ‘Ar eT IES 
are me Koy Jy. ! 
atalog > na 


> nieuanens Wheel Co 











AKERS, 
BOSTON, MASS, - 








Tas ,inpseanpest Press, 41 TO 43 Gown Srrest near Futon, Stuur, 








_ 93 Reade Street, New Yoru 


i es 
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